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5«(a) !Ebo time pariod covered was July 1, 197U to June "30, 1975* ; 
Goals and Objectives 

The South Portland schools propose a developmental program in 
career education for grade Kindergarten throu^Ji lh vith the follpwing 
objectives included; 

Career Awareness (Grades K-6) 

jl. Students will demonstrate an avarenes3 about themselves 
including their interests and abilities and of a wide . * 

\ variety of career opportunities throughout 1$ clusters; 
aa well as' recognize the dignity of work. 

Career Orientation (Grades 7-8) 

Tl Students will demonstrate insight in a diversity of career 
opportunities and awareness of their interests and abilities. 

2. Students will be able to describe how a positive attitude 
toward work improves both personal job satisfaction and 
quality of product. 

3. Students will relate their interests and abilities to 
possible career selections. 

As the students complete the orientation segment, they will 
narrow their tentative career possibilities to three of the 
\$ USOE job clusters. 

Oarear Exploration (Grade 9) , 

1. Students will be involved in hands-on exploration in three 
areas of their choice - on site or other first hand oontact 
with worker or producing of real products. r - 

2. Students will make in-depth analysis of three dob clusters 
of their choice. j 

3. Students will be administered the General Kuder Preference 
Bdcord so that they may better evaluate their interests. 

Career Preparation (Grade 10-12) 

1. Students new to the program will increase eelf-awareness , • 
orientation, and exploration through individual or small 
group guidance. 

2. Students will use tests such ast Kuder PreferenaST^cord - 
all forss, .Holland 1 s Self-Directed Search, or the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. . 

3/ Students expected to drop out will be provided with a variety 
of vocational training opportunities so they may, uppn leav- 
ing school, have a salable skill. (Short sources emphasizing 
immediate job entry skills will be created*). 



l|. Students will receive placement oervioes as a guidance 
function. 

fj. Students will be provided pre- vocational orientation courses 
in grade 10 in cooperative work-study, distributive education 
and % business education so that they are ready for coopera- 
tive placement in grade 11. 

Program Recycling (Grades 13 and li|) 

1. All out of school youth and adults will be provided the oppoiv 
tunity to use all hi 0a school guidance functions including: 
testing, vocational investigation, counseling, educational 
planning assistance, vocational training, and placement • 

2. All out of school youth and adults will be provided the op- 
portunity for course work in adult education to complete , 
credits for high school graduation, further vocational 
training or refresher courses, and enrichment courses. 

3. The Assistant Director will structure the provision of these 
services on a regular evening basis and publicize this ser- 
vice through community media. 

Using standardized instruments and checklists, the e valuators 
will detemine whether pre-post changes re g a r di n g these objectives are 
statistically significant. 

5.(c) Procedures 

In order to meet the objectives in career education, the fol- 
lowing procedures will be utilized: 

Career Awareness (Grades K-6) 

1. The elementary curriculum coordinator, in collaboration with 
the elementary curriculum director and REVAMP Assistant 
Director, will establish career awareness emphasis in all 
areas of the existing elementary curricula. 

2. A sequential plan of developing units of studies in career 
awareness appropriate to the grade level will be completed 
by the elementary curriculum coordinator in conjunction with 
teachers in the four project schools and the elementary 
curriculum! directors • 

3. In order for the project to be effective, provisions will be 
made for the staf^ of the four project schools to receive 
in-service workshops. 

Career Orientation (Grades 7-8) 

1 # A project jguidanoe assistant will be added to each junior 
hi^i guidance staff so that each sohool will have two full 
time professional counselors, a REVAMP guidance assistant 
and a guidance clerk. With this differentiated guidanoe 



staff , & re-defining of guidance functions ar.d utilizing 
both indivithicl and group cairoac.r.Srg, guidance services to 
students will be markedly increased* 

2. In grades 7 and 8, students will be Involved, in the orienta- 
tion, to a wide range of career opportunities. Emphasis will 
be placed on the diversity of career opportunities nnd their 
relationship to school offerings with activities arid exper- 
iences in all employment levels related to the l£ C3GE 
clusters of occupations. ■ The guidance department, in con- 
junction with the junior high teachers and administrators, 
will offer 100 hours per year of career education. 

Career Exploration (Grade 9) 

1. Career exploration pro gran elements will emphasize eyperienje 
centered activities. These will include real o£ vicarious 
experiences in areas selected by th9 students, focusing on 
4t least three of the occupational clusters, with 100 hours 
per year* * 

2. 3£i order to develop a more realistic secondary curriculum, 
one experienced, flexible South Portland junior high English 
toacher will be released from his regular classroom duties 
to develop career education materials for infusion into the 
curriculum. Academic courses that will better compliment 
vocational training areas in which 'the students have shown 
an interest will be developed. As vith care or avarottessg 
in-service training will be- offered to all busier high school* 
toach9rs. 

Ca reer Preparation 

The high school guidance department and Assistant Director 
vrlll compliment the career education program in the following ways. 

1. Grade 10 - Provide a testing program using either the Kuder 
Preference Record <- all forms, the Strong Vocational Interest 
Slaiic or Holland 1 s Self-Directed Search. In group session 
counselors would interpret the tests and discuss the mean- 

_ ings of the various interpretations. 

2. Grade 11 - Follow up of previous years exposed interests to 
ir.olude some degree of participation in the vocations. Con- 
tinuous individual and group counseling as a method of helping 
develop a positive attitude ' toward the world of work. 

3. C-rade 12 - For some, detailed involvement in specific aroea 
of interests. All students would be helped in making deci- 
sions regarding their post high school plans and this would 
be the major objective of the guidance department.. 
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• Program Recycling? (Grades li*l£) , / 

The high school guidance department and Assistant Director 
will complement the career education program in the following ways, 

1, Testing, as explained, as a planned program for grade 10 
•would be available - group discussion would seem to be the 
best course as the aim and objectives ^ould be more clearly 
defined, 

2^ The implementation of this program would depend a great deal 
on the development of a resouroe center which would serve 
as the bub of the guidance services, 

3* An additional counselor at the high school is most, necessary 
to keep the student-counselor ratio a workable one, 

h* The guidance department would also enlist the aid of the 
vocational school, business schools, and colleges in the 
immediate vicinity, . 

5. A skilled group guidance program is an obvious necessity, 
^•(d) Results and Accomplishments 

u 

M As the second year draws to a close, it is becoming more 
apparent that Career Education has developed a firm foothold in South 
Portland, Career Education staff enthusiasm acid acceptance by the 
majority of the faculty has been the prime factor for success. The use 
of experienced South Portland teachers, on leave from their classrooms, 
as curriculum coordinators has been the most significant procedure in 
implementing ourriculum change that will have a lasting affect on our 
3tudents, 

A sequential career education plan for grades K-12 has beexfc^ 
developed to insure continuity. The plan was developed by the staff 
rn* was started with the primary grades and developed through high 

school. 

Another Career Guidance Institute (CGI), sponsored by' the 
Karlonal Alliance of Businessmen, was offered to South Portland's pro- 
fessional staff, students and business people with 93' participating, 
A visitation information book and a final report were developed $s a 
renilt of visits to 1*0 places of business, which gave teachers more' 
ccnfiience in working with the ccomunity and relating it to classroom 
activities. 

South Portland has established a team for the dissemination 
of career education with presentations to date including university 
students • schools within and outside the system, parent-teacher groups, 
Chamber of Commerce, and State Department of Education staff. To • 
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date approximately 2,500 pieces of material hav& teen disseminated. 
The Assistant Director, Frederick Freise, is serving as a member 
of the State Task force for establishing a state plan for Career 
Education, as well as a member of the Chamber of Commerce Youth 
Advisory Committee. 

The elementary career education curriculum coordinator, Mrs. 
Ruth Roberts, not only realised 1CX# participation in -the four 
project schools, but has assisted teachers in other South Portland 
c^ools in implementing career education. Plans have been developed 
for the smooth transition of responsibility to regular elementary 
•supervisory staff to continue career education concepts at the con- 
clusion of the project-. 

The junior high guidance department has continued their eighth 
grade Career Pair and ninth grade Job Shadowing with a great deal of 
success. They have also developed a career edupation course , in con- 
junction with .the English teachers, to be offered to au\ ninth 
gradors beginning in September of 1975. There is a continued in- 
crease in group voxk and expanded use of the resource room. A 
follow-up survey of tenth graders assisted the guidance counselors 
in setting new: goals. 

The high sohool guidance department, with the addition of a 
olassroom adjacent to the guidance offices, have greatly increased 
the amount of group work with all students. The counselors have done 
a needs assessment of guidance services by using 1 and 5> yea* follow- 
* up surveys, senior questionnaires, Career Guidance Institute reports, 
and teacher recommendations , which have indicated more group guidance 
work, cooperating with teachers in classroom activities, and greater 
utilization of community resources. The senior day, which had over 
kO businessmen in to interview all seniors giving each senior at 
least two interviews, was an- excellent example of school and community 
cooperation. 

During the second year of the project, two secondary English 
teachers, Mrs. Mary Cruise and Mrs. Sarah Lee Wright, were elected 
as secondary career education curriculum coordinators. After complet- 
ing a detailed needs assessment, the curriculum coordinators have 
submitted a revised English curriculum for Grades 7-12 which was 
approved by the JBoaxd of Education to be initiated in September of 
1975 • All English courses from Grades 7-10 have a career education 
component infused into curriculum. The English curriculum coordina- 
tor? also, with the guidance department, have developed career 
education courses to be offered in Grades 9 and 12 and taught on a 
team basis between English teachers and guidance counselors. Miss 
Theodora Sotiriou has worked with all secondary teachers assisting 
them in infusing career education into their classrooms and, in 




addition, has dons a follow-up study of the rath cnrrrioulun im- 
plemented last fall. 

J>.(e) Evaluation 

The third party evaluation was contracted with the New England 
^source Center for Occupational Education, with Dr, Riohard A. 
C-uetafson as chief evaluator, assisted by Dr. Arthur 0. Berry and 
Or. Robert Read. The following are excerpts from this report: 

"As indicated in earlier reports, the overall 
career education project, under the direction of Mr. 
George MacLeod and Assistant Director Mr. Fred Preise, 
has been exemplary.. The management team has effectively 
organized members of the project staff in elementary 
curriculum, secondary curriculum, and guidance and 
counseling to make .significant progress toward .meeting 
the overall objectives of the project. The project 
nanagenent has been proactive in its stance and .has 
set a positive tone for career education concepts 
throughout the district. % 
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"The resulting sequential plan should provide the ( 
district with a useful blueprint for the ioplenentation 1 
of career education throughout the district* ^1 

"This method of docunenting dissert nation activities 
is nost effective... 

"Inservice activity has been extensive. 

"Dissenination activities for the elenentary .con- 
ponent have increased markedly during the last year. 

"Resource Centers at both junior highs and the 
senior high docunented acquisition of better than two 
hundred new pieces.... 

' "Project REVAMP has nade great strides in curriculun 
development and ioplenentation. Infusion of the Career 
Education CQncept is taking -place because of recognition 
that involvenent is a key. v , ' * • 

"Active efforts (by guidance departnent) were con- 
stantly nade to inforu tlie public about REVAMP* s career 
education efforts .... * 

* * * 

"Counselors are beginning to identify their roles 
strongly with the goals of career education and, therefore, 
assuming leadership in this area in the school." 

* • 
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5.(f) Conclusions and Recommendations 

As the Jseoond year of the projeot draws to a olose^e Career 
Education staff agrees with the oonolusions of MERCOs 

"The South Portland Career Education Projeot, REVAMP, 
has coopleted another very successful year in its efforts 
to fully implement a comprehensive career education program 
in its schools. All objectives have been achieved or are 
in the final stages of their achieveoent and the morale of 
'staff is excellent as the projeot enters its third year* 

"Projeot Man a g ement has documented its functions well 
and continues to move toward the completion of its sequen- 
tial plan for career education programing in South Portland. 

"The elementary career awareness handbook continues to 
undergo substantial revision to make it both compatible with 
the seven goal areas of the sequential plan and at the same 
time be indexed Ijy subject area for easy teacher utilization. 

"Implementation of mathematics curricula changes from 
the first. year have progressed well, while substantial re- 
visions of the English curricula &ave been developed. 

"Guidance services haye : becbme more, oleariy defined and 
the direotion of the guidance" sta3ff has been moving steadily 
toward the implementation of major program objectives." 

j Recommendations ^ 

"1. It is recommended that the Sequential Han for Career 
Education- be given full awareness on the part of 
district staff (teaohers, counselors, administrators) 
and key community groups in the final year of the 
project. 

"2. It is recommended that some staff be maintained in the 
English Curriculum implementation effort so that 
technical assistance can be provided to teachers as 
they move toward implementing the curriculum revisions. 
P&rhaps a released time situation could be arranged 
for one of the English curriculum coordinators to 
accomplish this end. 

"3* It is recommended that the Guidance Component move 

toward a complete, yet simple, statement of its revised 
program and services so that it can maintain program 
independence and quality in the years ahead* These 
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statements should be based upon the specific recommen- 
dations itemized in the guidance conponent evaluation 
report 

k* It is recommended that South Portland assist the 

University of Maine and the State Department in implement- 
ing career education in Bangor, Maine, as part of their 
new career education grant. 

£. It is recommended that the Director fornulate with the 
staff, Superintendent of Schools, Board of Education,- 

\ and the State Department of Education, a definite plan 
for the continuation of career education after the third 

/ and final year of the project, . 

6. (a) ^sjateaent of Problem 

i 

Although the role of -the public school oust continue with i te 
rG3ponsibility for the cognitive and affective development of each 
student so that he nay fulfill his potential as a contributing member 
of society, the role of the public school oust be expanded to bro^ctefl 
ocrapetion aspirations and opportunities 'for the students. 

Since 80% of today* s youth do not continue through their educa- 
tional program to receive a bachelor f s degree, and since general ~- 
course pro grans in secondary schools are not designed to equip students 
with employable skills, and since few of the secondary sohools in the 
country have 'a truly comprehensive program, it behooves local educa- 
tional agencies to examine existing programs and design curricula to 
better meet future career needs of all the students. 

The growing drop-K>ut rate, continuing erosion of the work ethic, 
disproportional youth unemployment statistics, and increasing crime 
rate are creating pressure for changes in the public educational 
system enabling better preparation for adult life. 

The structure and staffing of existing guidance departments 
in secondary schools are well equipped for college placement of 
students. Pressures for college placement results on counselors to- 
gether with. an unfavorable cougselozvpupil ratio have not allowed for 
adequate counseling services for the non-college bound students. 

This void, in our opinion, will best be filled through career 
education objectives so that students may be better equipped for de- 
cision making in occupations with reference to their awareness of 
iheir own abilities and interests. ^ » 

If educators are to prepare people to earn a living, prpgrans 
must be expanded to reach into the community bo as to better relate 
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school activities to. the "world of work". This will only be aocotw 
plished by inproving connunications and cooperation not only with ' 
the various manpower agenoies, such as the State Ihploynent Agency, 
but also with labor organizations, business and industry. 

Although it is difficult to pinpoint a few 'sources upon which 
a project was built, we will try to give a few examples of our 
source a. The oany teachers and adoinistrators.have been formulating 
their suggestions fron reading professional journals, attending con- 
ferences, and their experiences- in dealing with students and the 
business connunity, 

— - • • 

The following are exanples of research that have determined 
tho direction of the proposed project: 

1. Initigl inpetuB was derived fron a speech at the Mk §on- 
vent3,on in October, 1970, by Dri Melvin Howards and fron the public*-' 
tion "Northeastern University Laboratory School Curriculum Educational 
Component of the Boston Neighborhood Youth Corps", Dr. Melvin Howards, 
Director, » 

2, Further impetus was obtained through staff members atten- « 
danco at the Spring 1971 meeting of the Maine>Personnel and Guidance 
Association, the Governor's Conference on Career Education 'and the 
National Association of Seoondary Principals, 

3* The 1971 Maine State Plan for Vocational Education point* 
out that while 36% of Maine secondary students are in a vocational 
education program, only 3/lQO of 1% of secondary students enter post 
secondary vocational education, .; * % ' 

4, The 3rd and 6th Annual Reports by tfca National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education call for a basidlchange- in education 
and a change in counseling and guidance services, 

5« Meetings with carter education exponents from other Maine 
career education projects, staff representatives fron the State Depart 
nent of Education and Cultural Services, and reports of other New 
England exemplary career education projects, 

6, Consultant services of Alvin N, Johnson and Peter Pellenz 
of the New England Resource Center for Occupational Education, Newton, 
Massachusetts, ■ 

6«(b) Objectives \ * v " , 

The' South Portland schools propose k developmental program in 
career education for grade Kindergarten through li* with the following 
objective** included: v 



Career Awareness (Grades K-6) 

1. _JJtudanta will d es fon strate an awareness about theaselves 

and a better undijtetanding of their '.abilities and intereste. 

2. Students vill demonstrate a greater awareness of the world 
of work and the 1$ occupational clusters ♦ 

3. Students will recognize that all work is part of life and 
inportant to society, " 

k* Studaxtp will develop a positive attitude toward the work 
ethic and have respect for others • 

» 

Career Orientation and Exploration (tirades' 7-9) 

1. Students will deoonstrate insight in a diversity of career 
opportunities /and their relationship to school subjects. 

2. Students will demonstrate awareness of their interests and 
abilities. 

3. Students will be able to describe how a positive attitude 
toward woric improves both personal job satisfaction and 
quality of product. 

1*. Students will relate their interests and abilities to 
possible career selections. 

$. 'As the students conplete the»orientation segaent, they r 
v will narrow their tentative career possibilities to three 
of the 15 tJSOE job clusters. 

6. Students will be involved in hands-on exploration in three 
areas of their ihoioe - on site or other first hand con- 
tact with worker or producing of real p*odftpts. 

7. Students will nake in-depth analysis of three job clusters 
bf their choice. \ 

8. Students will be adniniqtered the General 1 Kuder Preference 
Record so that they day better evaluate their interests. 

9. A dif f erential guidance staff will, provide and service a 
resource center. v 

* * - 
Career Preparation (Grade 1Q-12) 

1. Students new to the prograo will increase self-awareness, 
- orientation, and exploration through individual or snail 
group guidance. 

2 0 Students will use tests such as;. Kuder Preference Record - 
all foms, Holland's Self-Birected Search, or the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. 

3. Stufle&ts jBxpected-.to drop put will be. provided with a 
variety of vocational training opportunities so they nay f 



upon leaving school, have a salable skill, (Short courses 
enphasiaing immediate Job entry skills vill be created. ) 

U# Students will be provided pre-vocational orientation courses 
in grade 10 in cooperative work-study, distributive eduoa^ - 
tion and business education so that they are ready for 
cooperative placement in grade 11. 

5. 53*e placement oonponent will be an integral function of 
the High School Guidance Departoent, 

6. The High School Guidance Departoent will assist all students 
\. upon leaving school in all job, college and other post high 

x school training and education. 

7. The Guidance Departoent will serve as a clearing house with 
area businesses and industry for job placenent. 

8. The placenent office in the High School will coordinate - 
its activities with the State Employment Office. 

9. The placenent office will assist students with part- tine 
and sumer employment while they are full-tine students 
with special concern for assisting students in career 
development. ^ 

10. A differentiated guidance staff will have developed and 
documented guidance services to students. 

11. The oath, social studies, and English academic course 
offerings will be developed to focus more on career develop- 
oent and to complement vocational courses. 

" Program Recycling (Grades 13 and Ik) 

1. All out of school youth and adults will be provided the 
opportunity to use all high school guidance functions 
including: testing, vocational investigation, counseling, 

* educational planning assistance, vocational training, and 
placenent. 

* 

2. All out of school youth and adults will be provided the 
opportunity, for course work in adult education to complete 
credits for high school graduation; further vocational 
training or refresher courses, and enrichment courses, 

3. The Assistant Director will structure the -provision of 
these services on a regular evening basis and publicize * 

* this service through comunity media. 

* . 
Using standardized instruments and checklists, the evaluatoro 

will determine whether pre»post changes regarding these objectives 
aire statistically significant* 
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6 .(c) Design end Procedures 



Design 

The, overall project provides each student froo E-ll* develop- 
mental activities beginning with self-awareness, awareness of the 
world of work in K-6, orientation and exploration occuring in grades 
7-9 1 and preparation and placement in grades 10-12, with the oppor- 
tunity in "grades 13-lU to supplement or recycle through any of the 
necessary procedural steps, 

0 * 

, AWABEHESS (Grades Z-6) 

In order to reach* the objectives of Career Education the elecan- 
tary segment of the project will emphasize the following tenets; 

It Self-awareness activities will help the students develop a 
better understanding of their abilities and interests. 
Career activation will be provided through career education 
infusion in all areas of the existing eleaentary curricula. 
Students will investigate career clusters and examine 
potential satisfactions. 

2. Awareness of the world of work will generate pupil no ti vat ion 
to obtain occupational and education information for various 
careers and, 

3. Work ethic to develop a positive attitude toward all work 
and respect for others and what their jobs contribute to 
society. 



CABEER ORIHfJATIOH AHD EXELOEATION (Grades 7-9) 

Students will be evaluated to determine need for further develop- 
ment in awareness phase of the project. In grades 7 and 8 the career 
orientation will be instituted. Specific exploration component will 
oe covered in grade 9« 

1. Career orientation - to provide an opportunity fo^ all 
students to learn "about a wide range of career areas with 
emphasis on the diversity of. opportunities and relationship 
of school offerings to different careers* Bach student 
* ^ will ftzanlna each of the 15 USOE clusters of occupations 
and emphasize^career opportunities relating to their own 
interests ♦ A differentiated guidance staff will provide 
expanded career education services jas well as provide 
useful supportive materials' and resources for classroom 
teachers* Individual and snail group counseling .will be * 
utilized^ Specific activities will include field trips 
to businesses and industries, and" use of various A-V 
and printed materials correlated .for easy reference in the 
junior higtebareer education center. . 
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• 2 • Career exploration - Career exploration will be placed in 
gra&e 9 so that students may be better equipped to njake 
preliminary career deoisiona prior to academic and pne- 
vocational course selections in grade 10. Exploration 
will focus on at least -three occupational taxonomies, with 
both observation and handa-on experience to be . available 
in business and industry, school laboratories, area voca- 
tional center3, and/or school classes. Grade 9 students 
will continue in-depth" study of, specific job . clusters and 
refine study to more specific areas within the cluster* 
Emphasis will be' placed on the continuing development of 
positive attitudes through individual and group counseling, 
field trips, outside speakers, bulletin boards and oocupa- . 
tional educational information. 

VOCATIOHAL PREPARATION (Grades 10-12) 

Opportunities will be made for students to spend time, if 
needed, in the areas of awareness, orientation, and ejgloration. A 
continual effort will be made through the tSuidan cu Dupa frU ae nt to prr>- — 
ttLZq the services necessary for reasonable career decisions* Coun- 
selors will help students develop the academic and vocational course & 
of studies necessary to meet their goals. * Through the differentiated 
guidance staff, guidance functions will be divided into professional 
and non-professional services so that the guidance assistant and 
guidance* cleric can carry out the non-professional services, leaving 
more time for the professional counselors to concentrate on individual 
and group oounseling. The addition of a fourth counselor and- the 
guidance assistant will greatly increase the availab^ity/of career 
guidance services to each, student* She Guidance Depa&tamt will be 
equipped to meet expanded joareer education student needs through the 
addition of the Career Service Centex* The academic and vocational, 
course offerings at the high school will be redesigned so as to better 
equip students for career preparation. Two new courses will b& added 
in Ssptombar of 1973 "to offer pre-vooational training, in cooperative 
wcri-study and distributive education. These courses f will be funded 
independent ,of the BB7AMP .project, but will provide supportive re- 
sources for REVAMP efforts at the high sohool level. 

As the jteojeot progresses,, we plan to offer high school courses 
outside of the regular day sohool program so that students may take 
advantage, of internships and on-the-job training Jiot^normal ly available 
after regular school hours. 

rOST HIGH SCHOOL (Grades l>l£) 

Through an expanded Adult Education Program and BEJTiMP project 
funds, all available high school guidanoe services will be offered 

to out of school youth and adults during evening hours. 

• ♦ * . — <• 
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These services will include career orientation through the 
career education service center, career exploration on small group 
or individual basis, opportunities for internships, on-the-job 
training programs and job plaoement. In addition the acini t education 
program will be expanded through local funding so that out of 1 school 
youth and adults may complete requirements for high school graduation 
or take refresher courses. ¥ c V 

EROIBSSIOHAL SIAST EEVELOJMHJT (K-6) f 1 " 

The elementary curriculum coordinator, in cooperation with' 
the elementary curriculum directors and the EE7AMP Assistant Director, 
will assist the teachers in the development of career educational 
materials to be integrated as part of the existing curricula, will 
bet up and organize in-service training for orientation and staff 
development in career education, wilL locate tha. areas, organize, and 
supervise field trips, will develop supplemental bulletin board and 
poster materials for use in all elementary schools* 

The secondary curriculum coordinator, 4n cooperation with the 
guidance department and the BE7AMP Assistant Director, will organize 
orientation and in-service training for a^Ll teachers so that they 
may become acquainted with career education objectives.' Project per- 
sonnel will help develop materials to be useful in all subject matter 
areas. Since all students must take English, math and social studies, 
the major thrust in currioulum development will be placed in these 
areas. Bach year, one department will be selected wittfWo experi- 
enced, flexible South Portland teachers being freed from their 
regular classroom duties to serve as curriculum coordinators. Secon- 
dary curriculum coordinators will develop career education materials 
and revamp curriculum to be more sensitive to preparing students with 
£n employable skill. r 

The curriculum coordinators will work closely with the depart- 
ment ohaizmen and the EEVAMP Assistant Director to develop course- 
offerings. In order that career education aotivities^can oocur in 
the classroom prior to this comprehensive revamp, projeot staff will 
disseminate career education materials generated at other career 
education sites, and will lead and coordinate career education modi-* . 
i^ication^of eri nting-purrtculum. 

RESEARCH 

The following references and sources were \ised in formulation 
of this project: 

1. n GlenviU$ Career Development Program" in Cleveland, Ohio. 



2. "Maryland Career Development Project" 

3* "Cobb County, Georgia Projeot - A Development Program of 
Occupational Education" 

1*. "New Opportunities for Work" in Lewis ton, Maine* 

$• "Maine Career Resource Center Project" in Barming ton, Maine 

6. Wisconsin VTA System for Adult Education 

!• Hew En gl an d Eesouroe Center for Occupational Education 

Prooadares ^ 

In order to mee-u the objectives in career educationproe fol- 
lowing procedures will be utilized: 

CAEE2E AWAEJKESS (Grades K-6) 

' 1. An experienced, flexible South Portland elementary teacher, 
with orientation to career education objectives will be 
given a leave of absence from his -elassroom and become the 

devoted to this project. The elemoo^^c^^^Lum ooo3> 
dinator, in collaboration with the ' elementary curriculum 
director and EE7AMP Assistant DirecWr^Ul establish 
career awareness emphasis in all areas oithe existing 
elementary curricula. This career education infusion wi3 
give positive reinforcement to the concept V^eleott 
careers which would bring satisfaction to the ipiividual, 
develop motivation for pupils to continue career investi- 
gation,^ and develop a positive attitude towar^kfiie woric 
ethic. ' , • 

2. The first major- emphasis will be the development of the 
curriculum. A sequential plan of developing units of 
studies °in career awareness appropriate to the grade level 
will be completed by the elementary curriculum coordinator 
in conjunction with teachers in the four project schools 

N and the elei^tary "btirriculum ..directors. The elementary 
curriculum coordinator will work with the assistant director 

, to schedule program consultants, speakers, classroom demon- 
strators and field trips for a variety of occupations. 

3# In order for the project to be effective, provisions will 

: be made ^ay the etaff vfchA fnur 'p^jop-fc flohool fl to re- 

ceive orientation to ^introduce the objectives, scope and 
sequence of career awareness guidelines, consideration of 
evaluation criteria, and study, of methods and materials and 
present sources of information in vocational - and occupa- 
tional areas. "The ' teachers must determine own self-awareneea 
and value judgment in relation to the work ethic. ^ 
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. CAREER ORIENTATION (Grades 7^8) 

A. A project guidance asBistant will be added -to each junior 
/ kigh guidance staff so that eaoh school will have two full 
tinie professional counselors, a REVAMP guidance assistant 
and a guidance olerk. With this differentiated guidance- • 
staff, a re-defining of guidance functions - professional 
(eg, counseling) or non-professional (eg. receiving voca- 
tional information), and utilizing both individual and 
group counseling, guidance services to students will be 
markedly increased* 

2. In grades 7 and 8, students will be involved in the orien- 
tation to a wide ,;cange of career opportunities, Baphasis 
will be placfed on the diversity of career opportunities 
and their relationship to school offerings with activities 
and experiences in all the employment levels related to the 
15 USOE clusters of occupations. The prime responsibility 
. for the career education orientation program will fall on 
— each junior high school guidance department, utilizing., 
small and large group instruction, AT aides and materials, 
various pamphlets and -brochures correlated in the Guidance 
Resource Room. The guidance department, in conjunction 
with the Assistant Director, will organize field trips, 
assembly programs, community consultants and speakers from 
business and industry* 3She guidance, department, in con- 
junction with the junior high teachers and administrators, 
will of^ey 100 hours per year of career education. Each 
student will be -assisted,- before mating high school course 
selection near the end of grade 8, in completing an* analysis 
work sheet of bis interests and abilities. This will be 
the responsibility of the guidance department. 

CAREER EXPLORATION (Grade 9) 

1« Career exploration program, elements will emphasize expei>- 
ience centered activities/* These will include ceal or 
vicarious* experiences in areas' selected by the students, 
foptising on at least three of the occupational clusters. 
r The explorationjdll offer, dxperienc&s in business and 

industry, in school labs. and shops, area vocational centers, 
and school classes* The prime responsibility for the 
organization of activities will be that of the junior high 
guidance department in conjunction with the Assistant 
Project director, with 100 hours per year for each student. 

2. In order to develop a more realistic secondary curriculum, 
one experienced, flexible South $oytland junior high 
teacher (ope each year from math, Siglish, social studies) 



will tie released from his regular classroom duties to 
develop career education materials for infusion into the 
curriculum. Academic courses that will tetter complement 
vocational training areas in which the students have shown 
, an interest will be developed. The Coordinator will, in 
conjunction with the high school subject career coordinator, 
department chairmen, and the Project Assistant Director, 
search out available curriculum materials to be tried with 
classes \o determine the appropriateness of such material. 
The department chairman and junior and senior high school 
curriculum coordinators, frrring the course of the year,, 
will compile course information in outline form so, that 
direction and sample material will be ready for the Curri- 
culum Development Workshop during the summer at the olose 
of that school year. Selected teachers from the desigfiated 
department will spend eight weeks under the guidance of 
the department chairman to- complete course guides, select 
and/or develop the curriculum material necessary. As with 
career awareness, orientation and in-service trai n in g will 
be offered to all junior high school-4?eachers. — 

flAfflflEip PREPARATION 

The hi g h school guidance department and Assistant Director 
will complement the career education program in the following ways. 
* " 

1. Grade 10 - Provide a testing program using either the Kuder 
Preference Record - all fonas, the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank or Holland* s Selj^irected Search. : $hese 
tests would serve as a method of exploration into various 
areas. She test could also be a catalyst for involvement 
in areas previously unconsidered. In group session coun- 
selors would interpret the tests and discuss the meanings 
of the various interpretations . 

As^ a follow up, field trips would allow students first hand 
acquaintance with careers exposed in testing. 

Continuing individual and group counseling as a resource 
. for students. - 

2. Grade 11 - Follow up of previous years exposed interests 
to include some degree of participation in the vocations. 

—This n^-be in the-f^ particularr^ijidxistry 
for a few days 1x> get an appreciation of a specific job or 
v~ by* doing in-depth research in vocation or profession. 

\ There would have to be^a certain amount of redefining of 
V the curriculum in order to supplement the practical ex- 
\s§jiences .with meaningful academic experiences. This may 




mean the development of mini-bourses taught in dusters 
with a direct relation to the students 1 vocational 
interests #t _ 

Continuous 'in^vidual and group counseling as a method of 
•helping develop a" positive attitude toward the world 5 of 
work. . It is most important that students see dignity in 
. al^ vocations and .professions. i 

3* (Spate -12 - Forborne, detailed involvement in -specific 
areas of interests. This may sertre as a pre^?a£prehtioe- 
ship fptf some vocations or it may serve as an 'actual 
tr ainin g period which would result in regular employment 
on . completion of high ' sohool . 

All students would "be helped in making deoisions regarding 
their post high sohool .plans and this, would he the major 
. objective of the guidanoe department. L ^~ 

(Ehe^necesoity of a feasible academic schedule is obvious 
if direct involvement with the world of work is to take * 
place - .the degree of flexibility may have to ; ext^nd^fco 
having evening courses in -order to allow students an oppor- 
tunity to meet all graduation requirements. 

l|. The placement office will be located in the -Guidance 
Department of the High Sohool and manned by the Guidance 
Assistant, 'under the supervision of the projeot Assistant 
Director. 

All guidance and projeot personnel will aotively solioit 
both student and business support for the placement ser- 
vices through letters, bulletin boards, announcements and 
personal contacts. Sinoe oontinual personal contact is 
essential, the project Assistant Bireptor will utilize all 
• staff personnel and especially Business Education Depart- 
ment Chairman and teaohers, Distributive Education tpaoher* 
and Cooperative Work-Study teacher in maintaining ccmtaot 
with area businesses. ^ 

Efforts will be made in September and Ootober of 1973 to 
register all interested high sohool students 4 In subsequent, 
years, all incoming tenth graders will be encouraged to 
register for part tine employment, She Guidance Assistant 
will maintain a file of all student registrations, as well 
as affile of all job openings. Job opportunities will be 
posted on bulletin boards and announced over the school 
intercom* 

After students have been placed in positions, follow up 
data will be gathered both from the enployer and. employee 
to assist in curriculum evaluation and for fixture counseling 
purposes. ; * 
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PROGRAM RECYCLING (Grades 1>1U) 

The high sohool guidance department and Assistant Director 
will complement the career education program ^in the following .ways* 

!• Testing, as explained, as' a planned program for grade 10 
would be available - group discussion would seen to be the 
best course as the aim and objectives could be nore clearly 
defined* 

2. The implementation of this program would depend a great 
deal on the development of a resource center which would 
serve as the bub of the guidance services. This center 
would include all the latest materials on the world of 
work, vocational schools t colleges and universities* The 
oenter would serve many purposes - (a) answering many ~ 
questions, (b) stinulating interest in new fields, (c) 
providing the community with' a fom of on-going assistance 
in new trendy and ideas and (d) allowing the counselors 
nore tine for individual and group work by not having to 
distribute materials. An additional staff member would 
be necessary to -maintain the resource center and oversee 
its many functions. 

3. An additional counselor at the high school is nost necessary 
to keep the student-counselor ratio a workable one. With 
the added members, the counseling staff could also work 
out A flexible schddule. r thus providing services to the 
post high sohool and evening sohool groups. 

lu The guidance department would also enlist the 4 aid of the 
vocational school, business schools, land colleges in the • c 
immediate vicinity. A program of cooperative education 
could be established with these institutions using their 
various resources to assist the functioning resource center. 
Alrfb, this would lead to student participation in various 
programs thus gain first hand knowledge and training 
nebeesary' for certain occupations. 

$. A s k i ll ed group guidance program is an obvious necessity. 
Many students having similar interests can best be aided 
by open discussion and involvement with their peers. 

6. Comparison of views and ideas would help many in decision 
making* A good group program would stimulate many ideate 
and provide for more student time with the guidance counselor. 

7. Inasmuch as the needs of all students must be considered. 
' the guidance department -would also be concerned with edu- 
^oational guidance and counseling. JChis would be greatly 

assisted by some career goals on thb part of* the student* 
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Methods and Materials 



Bach of the three secondary schools will develop a career eduoar- 
tion servioe center* , The junior high centers will expand their existing 
occupational and educational materials and organize then for easy re- 
ference. The junior hififc oenters will be a function of the guidanoe 
department and will be manned by the HEVAMP guidance assistant., who 
will be trained in cataloging arid use of the material so counselors 
will be freed for more, group and individual counseling. The high 
school career education service' center will be developed as a function 
of guidanoe with a wide range of oocupatlonfla and eduoatioflal materials 
and catalogued for eaejr reference. This oent&r will also develop -a 
placement servioe to aot as a clearing, house for all students, the 
state 'employment agency, as well as business and industry. The high 
school center will be manned by the BE7AMP guidance 'assistant. 

Career education materials for the regular, classrooms will be 
obtained by the project staff and will be organized for easy access by 
.the teachers. HEVAMP staff personnel will also 'reproduce materials 
that are not available commercially. Career education materials will 
continue to be gathered from the various career education exemplary 
projects in the country with the library at New England Resource Censor 

; for Occupational Education serving as the prime source-. 

_ ✓ 

Students will not only receive career eduoatio^. information 
that has been infused into the curricula, but will also have oppor- 
tunities for field trips, outside speakers, assembly, programs, on-the- 
job observation and hands-on experience. High school students will 
have a wider variety of career opportunities with flexibility in 
sohedpling both fiWSdecsib courses and added job training opportunities. ' 

This project is designed to involve the South Portland at^ff 
in all stages of planning and develojoent. It is our conviction that 
for any long range results every classroom teacher must feel they are 
a part of the program with opportunities to feSd in v their ideas and 
be able to take advantage of 1 wortfiwhile in-service training. It should 
be noted that released time has been provided with local funds so 
- that not just the few proje'ot personnel receive %1 fche advantages of 
visiting other projects, conferences or schools. 

Schools and Location 

All principals in South Portland were asked to discuss Career 
Education with their .faculty after all teachers received descriptive 
material on Career Education, and to indicate to the Superintendent 
whether their staff wished to .take pax* in the project.- All three 
secondary schools (2 junior highs and 1 hi#x school,)'' are keenly in- 
terested in the pro jeot :and have been selected from schools that 
expressed an interest'. Care' was taken io represent a orQps, : section 
of the elementary population? 
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Of the thirteen elementary .schools, seven meet the criteria 
needed to be designated as Title I schools under ESE&, With up-to- 
date statistics developed in June of l$12 f all Title I schools have 
more than 7.8# of their students from low-income families. 9.996 of 
South Portland children received Aid to Dependent Children, k.j$> re- 
ceived free nilk, 8.8^ received free or reduced price lunches, 9.1$ 
of the families fall in low^inoome bracket fron the 1970 census, and 
2$ reoeive free dental cftinic services. 

South Portland is a suburban community with a balance of in- 
dustry and housing, Occupations span a wide range from professional 
to, laborers. The city is almost entirely white (95#) with no ethnic 
group concentration. 



# Students 1 Para 



Name Grade Level 


Enrolled 


Tea. 


Counselors 


Prof 


*Dyer School 


K-6 


287 


13 




1 


Lincoln 


K-6 


257 


14 




1 


Redbank 


*K-6" 


298 


15 




1 


Small 


K-6 


26i<. 


11 




1 


Mahoney Jr. High 


7-9 


703 




2 


k 


Memorial Jr. High 


7-9 


715 


ko 


2 


h 


S.P.H.S. 


10-12 


w , 






8 




Total 


3667 


197 


7 


20 


*Non-Title I School 














K-6 * 


1106 










7-9 


lltl8 










10-12 


1142 









3667 



Participants 

All the students attending the schools designated above will 
participate in the project.- ^!his will be 3667 of 5k&3 or 67%, 

* Although the one private school in South Portland is not located 
in any of the elementary school districts included in the projeot, all 
opportunities for in^servioe training of professional staff will be 
extended to the teaching personnel and assistance Will be given by the 
elementary curriculum coordinator to help prepare materials which the 
private school might desire. 

In addition to the number of "public school participants noted 
above, it is estimated that $0 out of school youth and adults will be 
included in the first year of the project. Every effort will be made 
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by the existing guidance staff and project porsonnel to ferret out 
any interested persons in South Portland* It is anticipated that the 
$0 out of school yotith will foy'the most part T>e part-time or short 
tern students, taking advantage perhaps of only the guidance services 
or ono academio course* 

6*(d) Results and Accomplishments 

System Vide K-12 

l t Sequential EJ.aa 6. Testing * * 

2 # Guidance Handbook 7* Documentation 

3* Permanent Record System 8* Community Resource File 

k* In-Service Training 9. Publioity „ 

£. Dissemi n ation Activities 10* Teacher Involvement Chart 

Sequential Plan 

A sequential plan for the South Portland Career Education 
Project was developed haded on 7 goals - (l) Self-Awareness, (2) Inter- 
personal Skills, (3) Decision Making, (k) Work Awareness, (£) Mani- 
pulative Skills, (6) Value *of Work, and (7) Relevance of Education. 
This was followed Tpy 28 goal statements for the primary, intermediate, 
junior high and senior high school levels and then some 100 general 
objectives with instructional objectives that the teacher will write 
for each activity that she develops* There will be a standard career 
activity sheet that the teacher will fill out stating the goals, the 
instructional objeotives* resources, subject headings, activities 
and evaluation* (Appendix A) 

Guidance Handbook 

The purpose of the Guidance Handbook is to interpret the guidance 
services offered a student as he progresses through the South Portland 
school system* It is hoped that all parents will take advantage in 
getting to know the child's counselor and ta work together for his or 
her own good* 

The handbook includes , sjich things as orientation, the testing 
program, permanent records, .the parents 1 conference, ^ course. of study 
booklet, and Career Education which deals with placement services, 
group' work, follow-up study, use of community resources and the Re- 
scuroe Boom, and what the student will receive 'for services from the 
guidapoe counselor and when* 

Permanent Record System 

A committee of administrators, guidance counselors, teachers, 
and students was formed to update policies and procedures regarding 
pupil records to comply with the Family Educational Bights and Privacy 
Act of 191k* This committee will make the following recommendations 
to* the Board of Education: « 
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1 # Tho cumulative record folder ourrently ugod should be 
maintained and should be kept as v a continuous working file 
K-12 # Material in the folders- will be culled in grade six * 
and grade nihe* Junior high counselors will recommend to 
the sixth grade /teaohers that the following material be 
kept in the folders: 

a* Iowa Test of Basic Skills, Grades 3, i* f $ 9 6 
b* Scholastic S-Sheet K-6 
f o* T-Sheet which contains test scores from Grades 1, 2, 3 
d* O-Sbeet (Teacher Observations) 
e* Cover sheet of Iowa Silent Reading Test - Grade 6 
ft Student Kath Evaluation- Card - Grade 6 
g* Remedial Heading and/or any special help, record 

Senior high counselors will recommend to the junior high 
counselors that the following be kept in the folders t 

a, above listed material b, e, g 
*b. Remedial Reading and/or any special help' record 7-9 
o* Career information 
d* remanent Student 0 Reoord Sheet 
e* Student Plan Sheet 

2* The present permanent record cards maintained K-12 should 
not be changed* The green ASP State Record card hot only 
shows school attendance K-6 but also serves as a certified 
• birth record* These green cards by law dust be kept on 
file K-12 and after a class has been graduated, they aire 
sent to the superintendent's of fide where they, are stored* 
The yfaite City of 3outh Portland card is maintained Jt~6 
and if stored in the superintendent's office* 

. The pemonent record card .used 7-12 is stored in fireproof . : 
containers in the junior high and high schools • nain office 
or guidance offices* After a olass has been graduated, these 
cards are * filed in. the fireproof vault at the high school* 

3* The cumulative reoord folders which havo been stored in the 
high school basement room from the classes 19&7 through 
191k should be destroyed* Once a class has been graduated, 
cumulative reoorjd folders should be destroyed* 

k. Health Record Cards K-9 are to be kept on file in the prin- 
cipal *s office in' each school* Once a class has been 
graduated, the health cards .are returned to the school 
nurse's office where they are k&pt on file for five years 
and then destroyedo * 

5* Record release forms, which can be used K-12 are being 
developed and will be used to meet the requirements of 
otirfent statutes* 
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A ooadttee also worked on student reoord request and release 
foroa which can be used E-12. 

A "0? Sheet was, developed which was plaoed ifc the folders of 
all students that were, in the project schools. 3fihe n C n Sheets are 
optional In Grades K-3. The records are oade by the teachers by 
their own discretion* firbries for the Itfh^grade will- be oade by- 
students and teachers together in conference} Grades 5 &&& 6 entries 
will be nade in individual conferences or by etudents in group dis- 
cussion* Concents oast be factual not subjective. The two categories 
to be filled out arei {l) skills, aptitude and interest and (2) 
career perforoance* 

In-Service Training 

The Career Education staff attended the following workshops t 

"Bread & Butterflies" - 8/5 - 6/71; - University of Maine Orono - 

Ruth Roberts and Terry Sotiriou with 
four elenentary teachers* 

Group Techniques - Br. Janes Muro - 9/26/74 - Euth Roberts, 

Terry Sotiriou, Mary Cruise and Sarah 
L. Wright . . 

Special Education Workshop - Reynolds School Vll/6/7i| - Euth 

Roberts, Terry Sotiriou, Mary Cruise, <S 
Sarah L. Wright and Fred Freise 

^ Beoision Mating Vorktihop - 12/k/lk - University of Maine Gorhaa - 

k guidance counselors, 1 guidance assis- 
tant, k. curriculua coordinators and 
Assistant Director 

Value Clattfication Workshop - l/lB/7$ - University of Maine 

Gprhao - 13 attending - guidance coun- 
selors, eldoentary and junior high 
' teachers 

Career Direction Search Process - k/2/15 - S.P«1LS. Henry 

Pearson -.guidance counselors, resource 
people and curriculun coordinators 

Reality Therapy Seminar - $fl$fl$ - TJhiversIty of Maine Bangor - 

Blanche Made, Gertrude Parker, Terence 
ChriBty and,<kgy.Hl1l ^ 

ACD Woafcahop - 12/9/71* - &P*H#3. - 8 guidance counselors attend- 
ing 

2/10/1$ - S#PtH.St * 8 guidance counselors attetid- 
- ing 

The secondary curriculun coordinators cpxu&pted three SagLish* 
Curriculup Workshops during the year and a Con super Math I Workshop. 
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A Teacher^Busi&essnen Workshop was held in March 1975 with 73 teachers 
and students plus 20 business people attending* 

During the 1974-75 acadeaic year, a Career Guidance Institute 
was held in South Portland, Maine, for the purpose of creating an 
interface between, parents, educators, students, and businessnen. Of 
najotf concern was the extent of career opportunities in the Greater 
Portland area for tocn-college bound students and career ladder poten- 
tial for those gaining eoploynent, Also of naj or concern was the 
relevancy of education in providing for -the needs, of students who 
would be entering the world of work. 

^ Twenty-one industries or businesses representing najor occupa- 
tional areas, or career clusters, were visited by $k educators, parer.t 
and students on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Two visitation sessions were 
followed by a groupwoxk session at which tine tours were reviewed 
focusing on educational implications. (Appendix B) 

The eleoentary curriculun coordinator organized the following 
vdrkshops for the project teachers with 50 participants att ending 
as well as an administrative session, with Debra Sharpe before- that 
workshop. 

Yalue Clarification Workshop with Heal Wiggin - IO/9/7I* 

Administrative Session with Debra Sharpe - 2/12/7$ 

Career Awareness Activities with Debra Sharpe -.2/12/75 

Orientation to "C w Shbet Workshop* - Pour workshops conducted 

between; 3/25/75 and 2j/l/75 

L • yideq Tape Workshop - 9/6/75 - For- department heads, project 
r sohool principals, and Career 

Education staff 

Dissemination Activities 

Dissemination activities have included the following: (l) dis- 
tributed 189 elementary handbooks to teachers in the project and 
nonprojeot eleoentary schools, (2) updated 'our slide presentation * 
q£ the Career Education progran, (3) spoke to a nunber of parents, 
conounity groups, and other schools about Careez^Sducation , (^) hosted 
visitors to the project f (5) prepared news releases and bulletin " 
boards, (6) assisted the^ university in developing a course in Career 
Education, (7) nade slide presentations during National Education 
Week when the school's had open houde, (8) assisted with the Officer 
Eriendly progran, (9) kept the photo albuna up to date, and (lo) the 
South Portland Public Library f eattired Career Education on their 
bulletin board fron May lit, 1975 "*P June 1, 1975* 

The following reprints of articles were distributed to South 
Portland teachers: S*0.S» Sheet, National Policy on Career Education, 
Gallup Poll, Skills and Information* Heeded in Sohool, Straight Ansver3 



on Career Education, Career Clusters, Whai; Do PeoplevWanftlfc'st jRron 
•A Job* ■ ' - * 

r • a.- 

Some fifty items were developed in oar Career Education project 
3nd were disBen/mted to' persons within the systea, in j&eV state,, and 
\out pi the state* Asrcng the recipients were supw^te^bwatsi. .pjpin?- 
cipals, tcoiversity personnel , . guidance counselors j lil^gj^Q^ , 7eufo1 rri c- 
ti&tors, teachers, the State Board of Education, Stat? ^tacation 
JDep&rtaent, Career Education prcgeot directors* project OTaixiatoirs, ■ 
Career Education Advisory Board, and the South Portland, School "Soard, 
A total of approxtoately 2500 pieces have been disseminated* 

, Slide presentations of our Career. Education Project xere given 

tot Lincoln School PIA, North School and Peeks Island School, Brown 
School PTA, Kennedy .School (Biddeford), Kermebunk -Schools, Hall-Dale 
High School (HetUoweli) * College Club, Personnel Managers Association, 
guidance courses at HHP. (3 presentations) , Cumberland County ELenern 
tary Principals Association (UMP-Goihan) , Career £dv^tion\Advisory 
Board, J6T§w England Guidance & Personnel Association, .and thb Hew 
England Career Education Directors 1 Meeting* . ';'•]. 

Talks regarding our Career Education Project were given to: 
CGI at leering High, State Education Department, Education Class at 
WSt Associated General Contractors of Seine, Weatbrook B otary , Port- 
land Rotary, South Portland Lions,. Chamber of Coooerce, SMVTI Voca- 
tional Meeting (Banada Inn), and South Portland -High business classes', 

-Miscellaneous information regarding Project EEJ7AMP was dis- 
tributed to Marion Bagley, Marshall Savtelle, Cocnissioner H. Savin 
Hi! Lett, Hew England Personnel and Guidance Association neobers, and 
Ifelissa Costella (TJMP-GoifaaD, Departaent of Education)* 

A number of requests froa people who would like to visit the 
project have been received. Ve are oore than willing to help hut 
this oould becone a problea as- it is tine cpnsuntpg* A fora has heen 
developed for visitors to evaluate what they have seen and/or learned 
on their visit to our project. Visitors have come ffcoa Berwick, Cun- 
berland, Biddeford, Bwpsweli; Hallovell, jSorhap, Horth Haven Islands 
Dexter, Windhao; » Portland, Cape Elisabeth, Skowhegan, Bristol (Conn, ) , 
Cra^prdsvine^Clndiam)^ Towtxshend (Vt»), 

Burlington (Vt.), leene (H;H.£* tfciversity of Maine (Ororio), and the 
Advisory Council oh Vocational Education in Augusta* • K 

Testing * / - ~ ' ^ 

She 2nd and £th graders: *in : the project schools were pretested 
in Deceober- 197l»» Two* tests were given* Career Awarenetfs Inventory 
and A Self Observation Scale. The^tests were given toT 1^2 students 
and thp results were : :dncoxiolusive* ' 

We administered the AssSsscent of" Career 'Devel&pnent Pretest 
(ACQ),) to sixty 8th gradiers -at each ju&i&r J^*£fo&i 120) j alsa to 

TV* 1 

t < 
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117 Hth graders* The test re suite K&re eunmarized and compared to 
national norms, by items. It is hoped that these test o5e suits will be 
Used "to document our need assessment aid job analysis of each guidance 
^position. . , 

The Armed Services ^Vocational Aptitude Battery Test was given 
to. all 10th r 11th, and 12th grade students with a total of 1038 • 
students (9396 of student body) taking the'.test* >3ay iaFreniere, 
civilian ccnmselo* for ASVAB, spent -4*fo -days -at the high :Bchooi giv- 
ing personal coumeling to students regarding their iSVAB results and 
93. students * took'advantage of this* -floted^feedtesik included remarks 
from potential^ dropouts to the effeot that they.^efe going to remain 
in school and join the service on ^tdm^ion^^Sdme^sexiiors firmed* 
their career plans* immediately following^ graduation as -a result of 
his interpretation of their results* Some used tiieit results as a * 
point in Senior Career Day interviews with the military* Each' student 
was given a copy of the results of the ASVAB test*. 

Do<n3mentation< 

documentation is essential to .an. exemplary pro jeot and a con- 
scientious effort has been made to document all activities and events 
as they occur* Axi Involvement Book contains all pertinent data and 
ia recorded on a daily basis. A few of the documenting forms t^it 
have been developed. are as follows s 

Activity Report Pom - involves classroom' activities 
whioh are compiled into a suzsmary of elementary activities 
by grades and description pf activities* 

In-Service Form - documents-^ll~coitf^rexto^ 
trips 'and workshops, ^ . , ' 

Dissemination Form - documents -all pro jeot visits, 
slide presentations, talks, and .materials, . , 

Pro jeot Visit Evaluation 'Foxm ^'"evalu^-fos^ visit to * 
the pro Jeot* >-•>■ • - 

Dissemination Records Form - keeps* an -up^to^date t 
tally on all material disseminated* . 

Workshop Evaluation Form - particriLfi&tt$S; evaluate work- 
shops* ' l " : - . \ . s • / 

Audio-Yisual JBvaluation:Fora - reports on audio-visual 
materials^ ^ t ^ - ^ ; ' 

Staff Iteetings ifom ~~ used to itocuitteiit aH. staff meetings • 
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Conmunity Eeeouroe Pile 

She mechanics, for establishing a Cozanunity Besouroe Hie with 
the head librarian wap .acoomplishea at the elementary level with 
two standardised forms being developed - Besouroe Form and Activity- 
Pojm. It is hoped that the teachers will make better use of the 
parents or z&embers of the oonnunity who have expressed a willingness 
to vi*it the sohoolo. The librarian will be responsible for the 
oontiauantfe o£ this .file when funding la no longer available. 

At the seoondaiy level, we : are developing a resource file for 
teacher and student use baged on the kinds of career involvement we 
have at this level. The list will consist of people who are willing 
to give of their time such projects or activities a# field trips, 
Job shadowing, talking to students, , demonstrating sji&llB, and par- 
ticipating in interviewing techniques. 

# 

Publicity 

Project HE7AMP tries to familiarize the conmunity with ongoing 
activities with respects to Career Education. The contents of the 
-publicity file were summarised for the Federal Evaluation teal with 
a total of 2i+ articles (kffi) published and television coverage for 
three of the projeot* s events added up to $ minutes. 30 seconds. 

At each level, the guidance assistants or curriculum coordina- 
tors publish a newsletter- to keep students, parents and teachers 
informed of Career Education services and events. • 

in article entitled"" Junior High School Career Pair" by 
inthony Mezoian, guidance counselor, was published in the Sept/Oct 
l^i;^areer-Bdu6ation-Digest.- — — - — ^ — 

The Guidance Clinic published ah articOi 'by ItethoxSy Mezoian 
entitled "Project Maine Street* Shadowing Becomes r * a Learning - Ex- 
perience" in September 1974* • • 

»• 

'Project BEVAMP received- national reoogniti&n last fall when 
Commissioner Bell addressed the College Board members in Washington, 
B.C., t ji>aking k not,e of our efforts -^^ad.^ooo^^afaa^is. 

Teacher Involvement Gba&T ; c ~~ " . :7 T : r 

After reviewing .the paper piibH^ ,pn "Career 

Education In^emoaiatioxv-GatiBgoriw the ; idea of establishing a set 
of categories to -show the extent of teacher Involvement in, our 'Career 
Education Project Schools was developed. The categories included 
Cl) Career Guidance ^tifute^(2) Class Activities, (3) Ilel/fTriLps, 
(1$) Speakers, (5) In-Service Workshops, (6) Use of Films -and Video 
Cassette Equipment, and {7) Career Education Speo^al Programs (Shadow- 
ing, Career Plair, Senioi Bay). - Ve'veft real pleased *ith our findings. 
Of the 20? project teachers^ 179 have participated in one ot more of 
these bategdries, which is 85*3& 



Elementary Report 

Self-awareness, awareness of the world of work, and development 
of positive attitudes towards work - these challenges .were met by the 
elementary curriculum coordinators with a high level of concern and 
professionalism* 

1. Elementary Handbook * } 

2. Meetings 

3* Teaoher Resource ^ 

U. Personal Growth and Development 

$• A Continuance fclan K-6 J~ \ 

6. Documentation c^JC. 

• 

Elementary Handbook 

The elementary teachers were invited to participate in amending 
and revising the elementary handbook • Eleven teachers participated in 
a workshop session onoe a week (February 2k$ 1975 to May 28, 1975) 
received college credits for their efforts, !Ehe workshop accomplished 
the following; 

1. A handbook was developed which will give accurate informa- 
tion, useful suggestions, and a, sequential ajpjroaoh to the 
cnirriculum. ^ wr." ) 

2. This will give teachers practical suggestions for the in- 
fusing of Career Education into the existing curriculum. 

3« The handbook yill help teachers to grow in understanding 
the objectives of Career Education. 

1*. Teaohers will *be aware of the materials available to them. 

5. Skills needed to prepare olasprotim activities were outlined. 

*6, k sequential plan in Careefr Education was developed to 
guarantee exposure and avoid duplication. ^ 

7. A historical tour, writtep/by one of the teachers in the 
workshop to correlate Career Education and the local 
history, was taken by 55 teachers.' Each teacher received 
a copy of the tour guide with background information, ' 
objectives, and evaluation techniques which may be used 
in t&e classroom. > 

Meetings . * 

Periodic meetings were held with the Director and Assistant 
Director. of Project. ESSAMP on oontinuanoe, recordkeeping, testing, 

curriculum. Ruth Roberts met with the curriculum directors weekly 
about the elementary handbook, the curriculum r the continuant 
rebord keeping, testing* field trip polioies* In-servioe wo3 
the sequential plan, and materials to purchase* 
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Meetings were also held with the four elecaentaiy principals 
and the librarian attending* 

Teacher Eesonroe : ; - 

• . - 1* 

Ruth Roberts visits the four project schools regularly and 
carries through with the following areas of activities* • 

1* OrienJ» new teachers* 

2* Orders and distributes materials* 

3# Explains testing and other record keeping requirements* 
2t« Advises teachers of available resources and how to use 

the libraiy* 
5. Distributes -a newsletter* 

Arranges for speakers, field trips, and in-service training* 
7# Gives demonstration lessons* 

8. Takes care of films, photo albums, bulletin boards, and 
all publicity, for the elementary -schools* 

9. Developed a list of mioroficha* 
10* Screen* resource people and places* 
11. Assisted with the elementary C*6*I* 

Personal Growth and Development 

Euth Roberts served as an evaluator at Berwick and has reviewed 
materials for the State Department. She has made slide presentations 
as well as being a consultant to the Portland and Biddeford School 
Systems. She has attended workshops on Value Clarification and* De- 
cision Making, conducted the Elementary Handbook Workshop, visited 
other projeots, participated in the C,G.I., and assisted with the 
secondary curriculum in-servide workshop this past summer* 

!The reading of professional books, report s, ' periodicals and 
artioles Is a never ending job. ERIC provides a wealth of materials 
in ; all areas at all levels. Studying catalogs, visiting book exhibits 
and previewing and testing materials provides background in objectives, 
goals, techniques and methods of career education. '■ 

A Continuance Plan K-6 

To assure, the continuance of the Career Education Program K-6 
in the South Portland schools, the school principals, librarians, cur- 
riculum, directors, teachers and parents' roles were outlined in a 
rough draft at a meeting attended by the elementary principals, Career 
Education Director and Assistant Director, and the curriculum coordina- 
tors. 1 

Eich one's ^responsibility was discussed and it is hoped that we 
will develop, a/model which may be readily adopted by any other school. 
Most people expressed oonfidenoe that-»-;«mtiixuance plan can take place 
without oarrying over too much expense *a^ personnel. 
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Documentation - _ 

Several forms of records have been kept by the coordinator 
and anecdotal procures have been adopted for permanent student 
records* 

For purposes of relating the work of the coor dinat or, prepara- 
tion of monthly reports have teen maintained* Every month field trips 
and speakers are listed according to location, grade level, school, 
and career area* Activities of the coordinator 'are "identified accord- 
ing to the seven areas (curriculum development, inservioe training, 
teacher resource, etc*) and minutes of important meetings of that 
month are included* These monthly reports are an accurate account of 
events and a convenient source of information for staff and visitors 
interesieiLJjx ttLe„progress^of career education at the^el^entaiy level. 

Anecdotal records of the comments of teachers- and students have 
been maintained, and* a student record sheet has been developed td*be 
used next year* : - 

In cooperation with the school librarian, a system to catalog 
resources in career education was determined. Ibis listing of field 
trips, speakers, and other resources will be available in each school 
card catalogs* ^leld Trip Guides with infoxhation for teachers to 
use in class orientation and follow-up 'have been prepared in many 
areas and will be continued next year* 

A questionnaire was sent to all elementary teachers to gather > 
data on the% involvement in teaching career education, their reactions 
to the program, and observations of teacher and pupil behavior chang^, / 
One hundred per cent of the 53 elementary, teachers conducted career 
eduoation activities in their ^ classes. The teachers' responses to 
personal and student changes were extremely revealing and indicate 
overwhelmongLy that the elementary program in South Portland is having 
a positive effect upon parents, teachers and students* / 



& Audio-visual documentation is very worthwhile, such as movies, 
slides, snapshots and video and audio taping* This is elaborated upon 
in area of "Dissemination" * 

/ Grades 7-12 Guidance 

The South Portland career education project has two main thrusts t 
a guidance component and a curriculum component. The guidance com- 
ponent is^ desired to help students by expanding guidance services* 
Secondary guidance personnel addressed tESaselves to the following 
four areas which include* (l) the development of a Career Education 
Resource Center in the junior and senior high schools with up-to-date 
career and sohool information; (2) the installation of a formal place- 
-^2ent service for full and part-time jobs as well as college placements 
(3). better use of community^ resources in order to acquaint the student 
with the real world of work and utilize the community's expertise; and. 
(1*) surveys and follow-up studies for the purpose of curriculum change 
as well as obtaining feed-back information to the end cf better in- 
~ forked galoBSOQ counseling. 
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Adult counseling eervioe is svatiAblQ every Wefmosday evening 
froa 7 to 9 p.m, at the high school for all out~of-eobool South Port- 
land residents. 

Grades 7-9 ' 

Through the medium of the Career Resouroe Center and the 
services of the guidance assistants, the junior high goidanoe pezs 
sonnel have determined the following oareer education goals for grades 
7-9 in order to help students, faculty* and paiJents to /understand, 
appreciate and enter into a meaningful human relationship, • 

1, To help students to: , ' L 

%• relate their own interests f abilities, likes, 
dislikes, and values to 3 or more of the 1$ 
career dusters, 

b, evaluate their aptitudes and abilities and in- 
crease self-awareness through the interpretation 
of individual standardized tests, cumulative • 
records, activity records, and uniform transoript 

■ records % and evolve education and occupation 

• plans in terms of such evaluation, 

o, beoome acquainted with the skills, te chni cal re- 
5 quirements, working conditions, responsibilities, 
and rewards in a variety of careers, 

d, prepare a plan of study appropriate to their 
career choices, 

e, "hands on" experience in the, wfcrk^ world to acquaint 

them wii'h life as they soon vdH w *know it, 
s . f 

f , develops positive attitude toward woik to improve 
both personal job satisfaction and quality of 
produot, J 

2, To help the faculty to; 

a, continue to enlarge upon the .career development 
models of the elementary school program to rein- 
force and expand positive concepts concerning the 
:vorld of work, / 

b, take an active role in interpreting the school * s 
objectives* to students, parents, and the community 
at iargs, * - , 

o, interpret the objectives of Career Education to 
their students and to the community at large, 

d* use the Career Resource Center .and its materials 
to supplement instruction, 

e, provide an opportunity to use the faculty in our 

"Talent 'Sank" oS^people rilling to eervt as 
spenki^'atACi/or specialists* 

♦ 9 



3« To noljp the parents to: 

a* utilize, community resources including businesses, 
. ^jaduetries, a^, people to help students gain in- 
sight into the skills and training required for 
several occupations % 

b* understand school objectives* 

o, understand the definition and Amotion of the 
y Career Resource Center* \ 

. The influence of Project REVAMP has encouraged the junior highs 
to examine in depth the objectives o% the schools in terms of the rele- 
vancy of their curricula to the realities of life* 

The Career Resource Centers have been established with a wealth 
of current occupational matejrials made available* At each school filn 
festivals* organized and presented by the guidance assistants, were 
conducted showing career oriented filns and filmstrips weekly* 

The assistants araan#^for various resource people to be avail- 
able in the resource centers fory>lasse.s or individuals interested in 
certain careers , and assisted students in procuring social security 
cards* ' Along with the school and public libraries the centers are 
heavily used by students and teachers for personal or assigned research* 

The assistants 1 careful documentation of the activities and use 
of the resource centers indicate that the program at this level has 
been' exerting a po sitive > influence on both the school and public com- 
munities mj 

Along with bulletin boards and other displays and announcements, 
career education newsletters are prepared periodically to promote in- 
terest and understanding of the centers 1 services as well as occupa- 
tional information* One of the assistants has developed a student 
Organization called w BBOW Club M (woric spelled baokwards), whose members 
aid in the exeoution of the above tasks as well sis think up new 
activities' of their own* 

4 

Both centers provided, part-time job information, but because 
students are younger than high school youths the availability of posi- 
tions,' was far more limited and the number of students served was . 
therefore far smaller. We have taken the approach at this level that * 
we want to encourage .the students to develop a work attitude and, at 
the same time, get exposure to careers in the world of work by volun- 
teering, their services to areas or situations oonduoive to their career 
interests* ... • 

Formerly seventh and ninth graders were not exposed to career 
education in their curricula* Project REVAMP has enabled the guidance 
staffs to provide special in-depth programs for ell students - grades 
seven, eight and nine* 

v 
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Kris year special guidance programs included oeventh and eighth 
grade Career Education Orionta-binn programs, the eighth grade Career 
Fair (Appendix C) and ninth grade Job Shadowing* The Career Pair tfafc 
a joint lmdAT^king for the two junior highs and is reported in detail 
in* this report • 'Two approaches were used in conducting the Mahoney and 
Memorial Job Shadowing. The Mahoney plan involved greater parent part- 
icipation, while Memorial emphasized the students freedom of choice 
and interests. Both programs had numerous merits,' and each school bene- 
fited from the experience of the other* As in the case of the Career 
Pair, individual reports are included on the ninth grade projects. 

'•v 

Junior high teachers and guidance counselors have been provided 
opportunities to obser/e other communities, attend seminars, and ex- 
plore local businesses as sources of career information, and several 
participated in the Career Guidance Institute. 

The involvement of the junior high school guidanoe assistants 
consists of working with the students and the teachers , doing group work, 
purchasing* materials, job placement, and film festivals. This leads to 
overall involvement* which is a vital cog in the REVAMP operation. The 
heeds assessment and job analysis comes out of the follow-up question- 
naire (7th, ,10th and high school follow-ups) surveys. 

Grades 10-12 

The project design for a differential guidance staff found 
tremendous expansion in the four areas of concern* (l) resource center, 
(2) placement services, (3) community resources, and (U) surveys and 
follow-up studies. Although each guidance counselor must have a sound 
background and understanding of all four areas, for purposes of organ- 
ization and reporting, each counselor has assumed the major role of 
responsibility in one of the four above areas. Regularly, scheduled 
meetings are held to keep all counselors informed of individual efforts, 
and to keep up to date on coordinating efforts. The counselors developed 
a daily log sheet to be adapted Ijy the department for a uniform documen- 
tation ' easily transferable for monthly and quarterly reports. 

The guidance assistant has worked closely with the counselors in 
all four 6f the concern areas. 

The Resource Center is open days from 7:30 a.m. to litOO p.m., 
"or a^ter these hours by appointment* Resource personnel visited other 
Resource Center s for • ideas and information. 

Materials are revitalized every three years. This was not pos- 
sible before Career Ed brought in more personnel .x As of now, all 
career information more than three years old has ieen disposed of and 
at least 500 new pamphlets and career books ordered. The majority of 
the materials requested have been free. , Both at the junior highs and 
senior high free materials are requested in four -or more copies, so 
that extras can be passed by inter-office mail. This cuts down on 
the letter writing time ahd postage involved if we wrote .separately. 

% 
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Bulletin boards in and outside of the Resource Center are 
* changed weekly to joaintedn,high student interest and direct then 
to the Career Be source Center 

A considerable amount of Resource personnel's tine is spent 
reading the latest materials pertaining to Career Education and direct- 
ing articles relevant to our project to the attention of Guidance 
Counselors. Additional help is utilized to do typing and filing two 
mo rnin gs a week* A Hunan Resource list is used to help students formu- 
late career plans. 

At the request of the teachers, a pa^ss was nade up for^ptudents 
using the Resource Center during study periods. The upper half in- 
dicates the tine the student left class, arrived at Career Resource 
Center and left. CRC. The lower half is kept by the Resouroe Center 
and lists student 1 s name, class standing, and area of soholastio in- * 
tereat. Special 'interest notations are nade on these and they are kept 
as a neans of recording student use of the room. 

Piles of information are constantly expanding as a result, of 
filling student requests? i.e. Looksmith information was obtained for 
a boy and a file of information in this area established as a result. 

Junior High counselors have called on the Resouroe Center in 
s ^ the High School to get infomation about job openings for their drop- 
\ outp. Several references have been given. 

The guidance assistant hag prepared a hand out and floor plan 
of the Career Resource Center to facilitate self-orientation to th& 
physical set up and materials available. She has grouped the re- 
sources into the % following categories: 

Guidance and job exploratory materials 
Curriculum cad other teaoher resources 
Career Education materials (programs, sources of mater|^ls^ 

Military information 3 
Piles: 

College profiles and applications 

Career information (general) v 

Federal infomation \ 

Career oriented news items 
> Geographic file 

Company file - x 

Industry file 

College Major File 
Pamphlet racks of hand-out information on careers and schooling 
Area devoted to Greater Portland industries from Career Guid- 
ance Institute tours 
Area geared to adult {grade 13-up) counseling 
Guidance periodicals and oth&r educational neriQdicals 
School information (College Blue Book, etc.) 
Financial aid for future educational needs information 
- Section containing college catalogs for every state and many 

foreign, particularly Canadian, (approx. 900 catalogs)- * 



The guidance assistant has prepaid newsletters of information 
for ;fche students* Announcements of coming events, college and job 
plaoement facts, and invitations to the resource oenter are published 
for parents, students. and faculty 

The general categories of placement fall into: job, service, 
technical training programs, 2 year colleges, k ye&r colleges, marriage, 
or ,f other" ♦ The information is listed according to sex* Records are . 
being kept on student jbb placement while in South Portland High and 
data is being collected on the post secondary plans of this year's 
graduates* A pre- tally of the senior questionnaire was compiled and 
personal counseling was held for students with no plans* 

Of the general categories of placement, that of job placement 
has experienced the greatest expansion this year* Through the joint 
ef forts^of ^quMelqrs and the guidance assistant, a job bank has been 
established* In order to help locate part-time, summer, and full- 
time employment for high school students, dropouts, or recent graduates, 
a latter was sent to all. thp area businesses and 13 service clubs ex- 
plaining the career education program and Requesting their assistance 
in establishing the job bank* Students were helped to acquire the 
necessary sooial security cards and referred to the superintendent's 
offioe for woiic permits* 

A telephone follow-up to businesses, employing South.Eortland 
students was conducted to determine the success or failure of students 
placed through the job bank and for new job possibilities* Volunteer 
work was also set up with the police sdatfjion, hospitals, and other 
agencies. 

In addition to the job bank, students are referred to news- 
paper want ads, books listing summer jobs, and the questionnaires 
returned by local businesses indicating an interest in hiring student 
help when needed* They are encouraged to follow all possible leads 
on their own, in addition to those furnished to them from the job bank* 

A Career of the week program began, as an attempt to familiarize 
students with the wide variety, of job opportunities available to them 
and the different forms and lengths* of training programs necessary to 
perform particular jobs* We chose to acquaint them with the concept 
of dusters of occupations by presenting a full day of careers related 
to one duster twice a month, regularly scheduled on 'the second and 
fourth Wednesday of the month during the School sessions* Not only do 
the Career Days propose to expose students to job ohoices but they al- 
.so aim to, enlighten teachers as to the range of careers contained in 
each cluster* and to have them relate subject matter in some way to 
careers* 

i« 

Teachers are invited to briiig entire classes by reserving a time 
slot or students are encouraged to use their study halls, to attend, A 
weekly newsletter announces thg upcoming career cluster to be featured 
and the materials to be presented* /'Posters are plaoed : <?n bulletin 
boards throughout the school prior to. the career day and an announcement 
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is nade over the schcrol intercon on the day before and the day of the 
presentation. The teachers are also sent a schedule of the planned 
careers for the yea^ which is nade out in- the fall. 

There are fouruethods of presenting career information for our 
prograns: novies^ filnstrip/cassettes, video tapes and live speakers. 
Movies are available on free loan fron various sources, which give pro- 
fessional coverage to either specific careers or ,to all the careers in 
a particular industry. These can be reserved as far in advance as a 
year so that it is easy to plan out an annual progran after the first 
year. We do not recorihend investing in buying a library of career filns 
because they become obsolete so quickly.. If you can't borrow an appro- 
priate filn, it is cheaper in the long run to rent one. 

A second nethod of presenting a career is with conaercially pre- 
pared filnstrips and cassettes. These are usually pretty general in 
content and brief so that" a follow-up discussion oust be planned if that 
is all that is planned to be shown that day. There are a couple of good 
basic sets that we have purchased and loan to all the schools in the 
local systen but, again, it can be very expensive expanding a library 
of this sort and we have found that, the Media Resource Center that serves 
the surrounding comounities can neet our needs. 

The third nethod of presentation is with self-nade audio-visual 
tapes. Ve have been nost fortunate in the cooperation received fron 
the local conounity in our efforts to educate our students as to the 
opportunities, which exist locally. Speakers, representative of all the 
clusters, have given of their time to cone to the school and be inter- 
viewed on video tape.\ At first we did the interviewing ourselves but 
saw a learning experience involved in this and turned it over to the 
speech class. We worked olosely with the students and their teacher 
but the atudents did all the. final interviews and f lining themselves. 
The teacher and students were all nost willing to get involved and, in 
audition to doing interviewing, they nade cassette tapes for filnstrips 
which cane with only accompanying scriptB. 

„ * * 

Occasionally we have had speakers come in and give eomb back- 
ground inforoation on- their jobs. Question and answer periods follow. 
We tape these visits so that those who could not attend can view -then 
at a later' date, 

Pron q, recent school-wide feedback questionnaire, we learned 
that of the student body has been to at least* one Career of the 
Week aad'that^aost have been an average of three tines. The pre- 
ferred nethod of presentation is novies, with live speakers second. 
We received many good suggestions for future career days and will re- 
fer to these in flaking our schedule for next: year. 

In addition to the visual presentations, we posted appropriate 
posters around the room depicting many careers of a certain cluster. , 
We aJ^ted^sanples displayed on tables of the printed materials on 
fiiy in^fcbfe Resource Boon and a bibliography of other materials which 
one could read relative to a particular career t 



Tho cooperation of nany teachers nade the Career of the Week 
a suoco8s » The majority of the students came as members of a class 
or were nade aware of the program by their teachers. The Career of 
the Week served a two-fold purpose' in that it oriented both students 
ana teachers -to- ^our large group counseling rooa and nade then aware 
01 this and other programs being carried on during, the course of the 
year, as well as familiarizing then with the career duster cone 
and opportunities within each cluster. 



S 6 ^ 6 * °f ooa ? uni " t y- resources, the following report was 
submitted by the guidance staff. * ■ 



Knowledge and utilization of connunity resources i?-a prine 
runotion anongjaany functions and responsibilities of a counselor 
and should be conducted or designed to increase awareness of both 
eduoa^rs^and ecmloyers in order to foster improved career possibili- 
? !!f^i\ a ^ S ^!^ ents 803 DaJce education nore relevant to developing 
inOiyiduMjtalents and pursuing career choices. With rapid technolo- 
gical advances, the skills of parents nay be less relevant and useful 
to their children in choosing a career. Thus, there must be an out- 
reach to parents, students, community .and business leaders through 
innovative methods demonstrated by -axe involvement of the media W 
veil as the officials of the government and acadenio oonmunity. To 
this goal a counselor must be dedicated. 

At the beginning of the school year, letters were sent to 200 
b^inessmen in the 'Greater Portland area explaining the Career Educa- 
tion Program being implemented in the South Portland School System. 
The letters further asked these community members for their coopera- 
tion in providing part- tine jobs for our in-sohbol students and full 
time employment for recent graduates who have yet to find their place 
in the community. Utilization of this segment of the community lead 
to- placement fuhotibns* ~"" — -■ 

\_ , JJ^S 8 speakiBS engagements and appearances by* staff before 

-weal VEfrw , &^egrt&-aj&m&&mB led to the~e¥tablishnent oFa~ 
Euman Resource List of people willing to share their expertise and ' 
invaluable knowledge benefioial to educator and student alike. 

In addition to the Portland Eotary, the South Portland and 
Cape Elizabeth Eotary and the South Portland lions Service Organiza- 
tions axe. willing. tc- make their-services- available- to- our students. 

^nrihgrthe nonth of December, a follow-up letter was sent to 
• the^embers of- the previous year's graduating class and to the class 
nSSberrwho were graduated five years previously. A questionnaire . 
with a return- ?ostage-i>aid envelope was sent asking, graduates how 
they feel about their school training and how successful the train- 
ing had been in hel p ing them obtain Jobs. They were also asked to 
J j? ake A93§eats, and. sugge.t14.ons..for ii^yihg the school's program. 
(Appendix D) 

Hands-on experiences were provided for the loth grade students 
during March and April. They visited lie regional vocational schools 

-1*0- * 
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and our own Voi3c~Study and Distributive Education classes* A total of 
133 students made these visits. The students interested in culinary 
arte helped prepare and serve .the neals for the South Portland Teachers 
Association and the Career Guidance Institute banquets, Approximately 
56~ students^ were ittvolved in 'this project, . Each coxmselor "povided at 
least one field trip a nonth in the Greater Portland Area (at least 13 
fidld trips with a total of 173 students) and the infomation documented, 

The junior high .guidance counselors devised a questionnaire to 
be given to the 10th gcade students to assist the guidance people in- 
evaluating the guidance services at the junior high level. The fol- 
lowing conclusipzid Jand reoomoendatlons were tabulated, (Appendix E) 

Orientation to frx&^.ht&b. school: 

Conclusions: It can be assumed that the orientation pro gran 
"--has been fairly successful fron the survey. It 
is to be noted that the program. being evaluated 
has been changed due to the dissatisfaction felt 
by the counsellors of this program, A s ur vey has 
been nade of the current grade 7 students to be 
used as a comparison at a later date* 

Beooaoendations: To be held in abeyance until the 2nd survey 
can be tallied 6hd a comparison made. 

Standardized Testing: 

, , Conclusions: The students are not making use of the test re- 
results as it is hoped they would. It is to be 

7 no ted that the students surveyed did not receive 

the great impetus in Career Education when theftr 
were in Grades 7 and 8, / 

He comendations : Hoxe stress must be put on showing students 
bow to use their test results, 

• Planning Course of Studies: 

Conclusions: Overall view, planning course of studies is quite 
satisfactory. Some of the questions "are invalid 
as the students were not aware of contact between 
parent and. counselor, 

Beootnendat ions : A formal orientation of the mechanics of the 
course of studies procedures needs to be held 
^ for teachers, since so many students indicated 

i teachers' helpfulness in completing course of 

study cards. 

Career Planning! 

Conclusions: _ Vork done in this area indicated some success, 

Beobdoendations: Greater stress put on understanding the struc- 
ture of jobs and values, attitudes and' respon- 
sibilities needed in the world of work. Further 
developoont of Grade 9 job shadowing project, 
-I4I- 
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Und^rptaading Self: -j • 

Conclusions s Guidance department needs to revise structure of - 
working in this area. •'. \, ■ 

- ' BecoaaendationsA Reyise present «r<sup guidance classes. Have 

large, groups for information, giving and snail 
- groups for attitudes, values, etc, understand- 
ing. 

Individual Counseling: 

Conclusions: , There seems to be some confusion within this area 
. (d, e, and b) as compared to existing statistics. 

Recommendations: Review needs to be carried on and reevaluation 
of counselors' attitudes. 

Sophomore Orientation , ■ 

In reviewing the existing orientation program f or ' incoming. .Boph- 
omores, it was felt that, in many ways, the program did not meet the - 
needs or the students. Previous methods of orienting ninth graders to 
what to expect at the senior high inoluded having the counselors visit 
the Junior highs and speak to their prospective oounselees; an invita- 
tion to parents to attend the -orientation talks and ask questions (at- 
tendance at this was very low); and a day of orientation prior to the 
opening of school, at which time the students were direoted to their 
homerooms and given their fall schedule of classes. Conducting the 
program, the day before school opened did give students an opportunity • 
to run through their schedules and find their hoferooms but it did not 
give them a chance to speak with teachers, as the teachers were busy 
preparing for opening" day. 

Students should have an opportunity to talk with- teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and counselors as well as see the facilities. Also, the 
orientation would be of greater value if held at a time which would 
coincide with the students choosing a program of studies. 

Concluding, then, that a change was necessary and that there 
should be more faculty involvement in the orientation program," the fol- 
lowing decisions were made: 

(l) A new, more total, type of orientation would be held, 
(2 J Faculty members would be encouraged to participate . 
(3) Parents or incoming students would be invited to at- 
tend the orientation program. 

Once the decision had .been made to 'change the orientation and involve 
more people, a program had to be planned. The guidance department di- 
vided the responsibilities into four general areas and a counselor was 
responsible £ov each. 

The following is a" breakdown of cotmselor responsibilities: 

(l) General program - coordinating all activities, 
establishing a time table for the program. 



(2) Publicity - articles were printed in local newspapers 
pfciQr to the program, and radio stations having 
"public service announcements" were contacted and 
asked -for cooperation, She school* s Art Department 
was asked to, help with the publicity by making signs 
for faculty members, identifying them and their de- 
partment or extra^-curricular involvement. 

(3) Faculty involvement - faculty members were contacted 
and their participation requested. Coaches, club ad- 
visors and* department chairmen were all given the op- 
portunity to have display areas if desired* 

(h) Invitation - parents of incoming sophomores were" sent 
a letter explaining the program and urging* then to at- 
tend* Invitations were also extended to junior high 
faculty members* 

The program was divided into three parts: parents and students to 
meet and have a short discussion with counselors; tour of the school , ccn- 
ducted by members of the current sophomore class; and, finally, a discus- 
' sion period which provided students and parents an opportunity to talk 
freely with administrators, teachers, advisors, and coaches regarding v 
specific' interests* 

As previously mentioned, the members of the currera sophomore class 
acted as guides during the evening. They greeted the pareh$s^e(nd students 
at the front door and directed them to the guidance counselor. responsible 
for the portion of the alphabet in which the students came.. 

Students and parents were given a hand-out of the program upon their 
arrival. The counselors met their future oounselees and their parents in 
separate rooms ^.Mdres.eM their_g)xaaps- ior Ab^ The 
people were then divided into sEjall groups and given a tour of the entire 
physical plant. All facilities were open and in many areas special dis- 
plays were set up, Mghli^iting various programs. Finally the groups were 
returned to the original meeting place and encouraged to visit areas of 
interest individually. 

Over three hundred students and parents participated in the orienta- 
tion program. This represented about of the ^AnrHn g class. Cements 
from most were very favorable. 

Faculty participants were asked to evaluate the program and there 
was an overwhelming feeling that it had been worthwhile. Suggestions 
were made for improving the -program but all agreed it should be held 
again next year. 

In conclusion, this type of an orientation program Xb most effective 
as It involves forces concerned with education. Students have an op- 
portunity to meet teachers and advisors and see tbg mny facilities and 
activities available. Parents, hopefully, are made aware of the many op- # 
porftmities existing for the students. The parents were very positive in 
their evaluation of the prCgram and left with a nuoh olearer picture of 
South Portland .Hi^i School. The day prior to the start; of fall classes 
;fill still be open to_ sophomores, to enable them td piok 1$. their schedules, 
but ifc is felt that ihor.8 JLncqning sophomores who attended. our new orienta- 
tion program will experience less frustration in, their adjustment to the 
senior high. / * * ' / 



In September all the sophomores had adjustment sessions where thay 
net in groups with introductions to the other students in the group being 
nada and infproal discussions about what they did in the' sumer as well 
as how they .were getting along in school 'following. 

An orientation for the parents of special education students was 
Vj^lcL in which the progran of study was explained as well as the experi- 
ences that the student >could expect to be involved in during the school 
year.. The constant availability of the counselor to the parents of the 
special education students was emphasized during this encounter. 

Senior Career Day [ 

All of xzs have had the experience of submitting to an interview 0 
The session nay have been relaxed and casual or it nay have been tense 
and a harrowing experience. The Guidance Department at South Portland 
High School, in its continued connitnent to the value and need of Career 
'Education, initiated a progran which would involve all Seniors in a real 
life situation so as to enable all 321 nenbers of the class to experience 
an interviewing s9ssion with a local professional personnel person* 

The overall objedtive was to have the students involved in the in- 
terviewing process. As subgoals, we wanted these young people to; 

(a) ffrmulate their thinking prior to, the interview experience* 
4 (b) have then* look at theoselves and consider what their values 
are in terns of past and present choices they .have' nade in 
all phases of their lives, 

(c) . think through their goals - whether the sought after job 

woul'd be for security, happiness or advancenent, 

(d) have\ the opportunity to : have their interview evaluated 
by a professional interviewed, 

(ey^discuss-^with ~thecr-the Bcrcial aspects of v an interview - 
' e.g. a feeling of ease rathefc than tension, ' • 

' — ' *(f) receive constructive criticisn fron the interviewers so 
as to assist then in future interviews, 

1 ^ The entire process, which culminated in Senior Career Day, took up 
eight class periods. The senior English teachers were nost cooperative 
and, were involved in the planning of this activity. A detailed plan was 
worked out between the Guidance and English Departnents as well as de- 
tailed information sheets, which were exchanged as' the process evolved. 

The four guidance ^ counselors and guidance assistant found then- 
selves before separate English classes on the Monday norning following 
April vacation axned with a' !r Values Clarification Paoket" . In this 
packet were included nate rials which the student would use in the two 
days of exercises with the counselors. - On the first day, two of Sidney 
Sinon 1 s strategies were used - "Twenty Loves" and "Coat of Ams ft . On 
the second £ay,. life priorities were listed and rated, a forced decision 
exercise was used, a career awareness f ozn was filled out by each student* 
and a "use of -leisure tine" foxn was developed. 
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In the last session with the counselors, each student selected 
thafee representatives by whom he/she would like to lie interviewed. The 
interviewers were representative of business, education, Amed Services, 
Employment Security Commission and Apprenticeship Prograris. Each stu- 
dent was as'sured that lie/she would receive one of the three choices. It 
was also pointed out that all seniors would experience at least two in- 
terviewing sessions of 12 minutes each, (in reality many had three in- 
terviews • ) It was nade clear to the students that no eoployers were 
caning here with job offers, that this was to be purely an experience 
in interviewing. It was also stated tfeat if by chance a student. ir>- 

# pressed an employer favorably that any forthooning future job offer 

* would be up to the employer. 

The English .teachers returned to their role on the third day and 
speirt the tine briefing and discussing with their students the interview- 
ing process, jfl^e selling of oneself, the "how to" of seeking employment. 
Also, they begah formal, instruction in the writing of a resume. These 
were written by the student in his/her- own handwriting. 

- ^ On the following Monday, all senior English classes net in the 

r group guidance roon where a counselor showed then a professionally pre- 
pared video-tape on the "do's and don'ts" of interviewing. A discussion 
and role playing exercise nade this a meaningful session. 

.The interview sessions were divided into five kS ninute sessions. 
As each student entered the area, he/she was given a placement folder 
which was filled with information ranging from "Interviewing Techniques" 
to "How to Spend Your First ?ay Check", A waiting area was provided for 
^fchqse students who were not beifcg interviewed at the tine. All counsel- 
ors were on duty to ensure .that every student net his appointment, that 
•dine was called after ? 12 ninutes, and, in case of an absent student, that 
a student was available to take the place of any absentee. Ebctra reeunes 
were kept on a table in alphabetical order so that # students could quickly 
have one in hand for unscheduled interviews. 

The activity T)egan promptly and ended four hours later, A break 
of twenty ninutes allowed the interviewers to enjoy an attractive buffet, 
again provided ty the Hone Economics students • The Key Clubbers were 
on the scene to remove and return the borrowed chairs and tables as soon 
as the activity ended. Within a half hour,,, the gym had been restored to 
; its original condition. * \ 

Coverage was provided by a local TV\ station as well as two local 
newspapers. This coverage was nost positive, with the introductory state- 
neat that "South Portland does it again" opening the local 6 P.M. news 
report. m - * . 

Immediately following the student* involvement, on-the-spot rap 
sessions were ^condlicted with the personnel people. Mr. Preise lejflKthe * 
discussion and gathered input from the participants. The following day 
a follow-up form was distributed to all senior students. The results of 
the follow-up indicated overwhelming support in all the phases of the 
lead-up and interviewing exercjLses, with recommendations to continue the 
program for future olasses. v * 
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This was the nost positive activity for the Career Education program 
to date* The huge success of this activity i^ attributed to superior "co- 
operation. Our local business and educational 'oormmity, which was con- 
tacted by Mr. Preise, was most generoiiis with „ tine and. efforts. Backup peo- 
ple for possible cancellations were available and filled in as needed. !Tne 
school administration was helpful in helping us coordinate classes to per- 
nit students . the tine to participate. The gyn instructors relinquished the 
gyn for the day and nade alternate plans for their classes. The faculty 
and students nade this one of the nost exciting prograns of the year. Key 
words are "cooperation", "coordination" and "involvement". 

In conclusion, many fine things energed fron this process. The goal 
of promoting a meaningful, real life situation and providing the necessary 
preparation for the activity 'was achieved with much success. Many students 
and interviewers nade pronising contacts and, as a result, sone students 
received offers for both permanent and summer employment. As a result of 
Senior Career Day, nost seniors are less apprehensive about approaching in- 
terviews for real job openings. They understand themselves and their goals 
a little better because they were provided the opportunity to think about 
then. They will approach an interview knowing that "butterflies" are a 
natural part of facing a strange situation, but secure in knowing that per- 
sonnel people are especially trained to put a person at ease snd that, if 
one cones to an interview prepared, there is nothing to fear. 

In May the Guidance Department had the senior class members cod-J 
plete a final questionnaire to bring our occupational 'and educational - 
information up to date. "Prom this survey, a list was compiled of the 
nunber planning to attend a four year school, a two year school, and a one 
year school. The name of the. school and the. program in which the student 
has been accepted will also be noted. A list of those who are planning to 
work or who are presently working will be nade and the types of jobs and 
sane of company or employer will be noted. • Those enlisting in the service 
will be asked to give the 'date of enlistment and the branch of service they 
are entering. Those not included in the above categories will be asked to 
state their future plans. StatisticS~£fcon this survey will be used for the 
State Report which is sent by the Superintendent 1 s Office at the end of the 
school year. 

Gpup counseling has been initiated at the hi#i school, meeting 
wi^h six to eight students to discuss items of common concern. Counselors 
have found that group work has two ^advantages: (l) It is a more expedient 
way to disseminate infozmatiba and (2) Students benefit from the questions 
and discussions of their peers. These guidance sessions allow students to 
evaluate and interpret their own. experiences as they fit their casteer, 
images. 

j 

The types of group sessions were value clarification exercises, 
career awareness woikshops, senior day york-ups, information sessions in 
the homeroom or the Career Resource ^ Center,, value awareness film, festivals, 
and twice monthly career days featuring the cluster concept. All students 
have been involved in group sessions in one form or another. 

* 
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The higk sohool guidance counselor! are involved in counseling 
sophomores during the. summer months to assist then in the transition 
process. They are also involved in job placement during the vacation 
P^od. „Coimseling^serviQ9 is available ta .out-of-school- students 
and adults in the community at all times. 

Every Wednesday evening during 'the school year, the Career^ Re- 
source Center is open .from 7:00 to 9:00 p,m, for career counseling, job 
placement service, and occupational and educational information. A 
counselor is on duty to help those who want information, t 

An kpen-door policy is maintained to kejsp the lines of com- 
munication open which consists of continuous collaboration with parents, 
guidance counselors, the school nurfie, the Employment Security Commission, 
# the Armed Services and 'the South Portland Police Department. A personal 
telephone call is dade by the counselor to dropouts to assure then of on- 
going counselor service, There were 81* dropouts last year — ■ 79 were con- 
tacted either when they came into school for exit counseling, by phone, or 
by letter - total 91$. The dropouts were included in the 1-5 year follow- 
up study ♦ 

Grades 13-lli * 4 

We have been working with SMVTI to establish an adult education 
program in business subjects to be applied to a certificate or a two 
year program, Th& program has been postponed because of budget prob- 
lems. 

*> 

Grade 8 - Career E^ir 

The najor^ project for the 8th grade was the Career Pair where we 
assembled some 50 careers with the exhibitors demonstrating or simu^ 
lating their skills. (Appendix 0) $wo .junior higfc guidance staffs 
and the career education personnel combined their forces for Ebcploring , 
, the World of Wo rk in th e Care er Pair, This^year ^we _op§ned it up to the 
/ parents in the evening so that the motivation ^of "the students was not ♦ 
lost* This proved to be very successful. 

The Assistant Director of Project REVAMP, /with the help of the 
Career Education staff, pi armed the program, contacted the exhibi- . 
tors, arranged the floor plan, supervised settiiig up the facilities, 
developed a manufacturers 1 list of products made in the greater Port- 
land area, assembled the- booklet, and established a Him Corner. . 

In addition to organizing the Pair ? guidance counselors oriented 
teachers and students to the event, arranged for name tags and decora- 
tions, provided a letter to parents, coffee for exhibitors, waitresses 
for the lu nc heon, and were general hosts at the Pair. i 

Coordinating the project with the counselors, principals worked 
out gym and bus schedules and helped with their suggestions, encourage- 
ment support. 

Teachers recommended eihibitofs, edited student evaluation sheets, 
held olass discussions and showed enthusiastic support for this project. * 
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^udents spent hours decorating the gyn and it was interesting that 
students who had worked on it last year volunteered to help again this 
year. 

Orientation of tho students for the Career Fair was conducted by 
the guidance counselors, career specialists and the teachers • .Guidance 
classes were used (2 or 3 periods) prior to the\flair to notivate the 
pupils* Bach of the cities 1 two -Junior high schools would he allowed 
1 hour hS ninutes in the gyrmasiun. Thus it be cane necessary to alert 
the 8th graders as to where eaoh exhibitor would be in the gyn, who he or 
she was - title, position, etc, A series of . six evaluation questions were 
given to each pupil in English class following the Fair. 

1. List tfae_3 exhibitors you liked the best* 

2. Which one did you like the best and, explain why. 
3« What did you learn fron this Career Fair? 

i*. Should this Career Pair be repeated another year? 

5. How do you think you will benefit fron this ex- 
perience in the future? 

6. If you were in charge of this Career Fair, what changes 
would you suggest to inp'rove the progran? 

These evaluation questions were also included in the 18, page pro- 
gran each pupil was given the day of the Fair. Prograns were handed 
out during honeroon period as well as in the evening to the parents. 
Nane tags were given to the exhibitors, to school personnel, and to 
any student that wanted to use a nane tag. 

English teachers agreed to discuss the norning 1 s activities and 
conplete the evaluation sheets for the counselors. Needless to say, 
the Fair was successful. Cocments on the evaluation sheet indicated 
this and 98 • 8$ felt that it should be repeated next year. Not only did 
pupils evaluate the Fair but exhibitors, parents, and faoutty were also 
asked for their evaluation. 

_ Sone of the hands-on experiences that turned the students on 
were: how to put shingles on a roof, how to drill a tobth, how to work 
a cash register, how to run a forklift, how to nake floral arrangenents 
or do pottery, how to cut neat, and how to install a telephone. 

Grade 9 - Job Shadowing 

The 9th grade shadowing project at Mahoney -and Menorial Junior 4 
High Schools took place the first -week in Decenber under the super- 
vision of the guidance counselors and guidance assistants with 
approximately itf8 students participating. 

Plans for Project Job Shadowing were originated back in the win- 
ter. Nanes, addresses, and phone nunbers of all the concerns, shops, 
professionals, Qt oetera in the Greater Portland area were ^listed. ¥ 

Phone calls were nade to each business explaining the Careet Ed- 
ucation progran in the South Portland schools and what we wished to 
acconplish with 9th graders with job shadowing. Would they be willing 
to have students at their establishnents for the day? The majority 
said "yes" and elaborated on what they could offer our pupils. 

-i|8- * 



t v eu ? G Engii0h teachers agroe^ to lay the ground work for Project 
Job Shadowing with the pupils in class* Two lessons were planned ex- 
plaining what shadowing was all abdut and also the questions to be 
asked while shadowing. Teachers reviewed last year's unit on careers 
and the D0T15 job clusters. (The pupils' project on careers done 
last year was reviewed.) A job sufcvey done in the fall on 9th grade 
pupils was also discussed. " F / 

In the second lesson in preparation for Project Job Shadowing 
attitudes were discussed. This was followed by a lengthy discussion 
over a log which' would be -given to pupils the day they went out 
shadowing. This log listed facts pupils were asked to find out: 

1. Kane of conpany visited and.nane; of person contacted. 

2. Nane of job or jobs shadowed. * ''A. 
- 3. I Tine job begins. . * > 

If. Xfhat a^ the requirenents for the job (s)? 

5. Special educational requirenents ^- skills needed, nir^rpTn 
age, licensing procedures, where training can be gotten, t 
special personally requirenents. 

6. Weekly work sd^dule - overtime. 

1. .Description cyf what job oonsists'of. „ 

8. Advantages noted. 

9. Disadvantages noted. 

10. Beginning wage, nethod of paynent, overtine paynenf. 
jLl. Fringe benefits, vacation, retirenent plan, insurances, 
sick leave, perspnal leave, educational help. 

12. Method of pronotion. 

13. Is there a Union? Which one? Cost of union. 

lit* How to apnly for job. (Bring back an application fom, if 

possible.) s 
15. Identify the occupational cluster in which you would find 
- this job. 

Following the Shadowing Project,, the English teachers held a 
follow-up evaluation in class. Pupils discussed their experiences. 
They suggested ways, to inprove the progran for next year. In short 
two minute speeches they told how t£ey benefited fron the Project. 

How Pupils Signed Up - 

A week before the project began the guidance counselors and 
career resource specialist had students sign up to go to the various 
careers in the local area. The students could choose fron a list of 
people who woijld allow then to shadow or they were given the opportu- 
nity to shadow their parents or a friend. 

After pupils signed up, letters were sent out to the career per- 
son listing the nanes of the pupils who would be coning to shadow for 
the day. In this way teachers, counselors, and the principal knew ! 
exaotly where each 9th grader would be. All 9th grade teachers agreed 
they would help supervise and were given various places to check and 
the nanes of pupils who should be there. Counselors were also around 
visiting an£ checking and even taking pictures of 9th gradefrs in action. 
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The idea of having teachers and counselors out in the field 
"observing" was not meant as a police check* It gave teachers and 
counselors exposure to the world of work. Teachers observed first 
hand their pupils in action and net all types of people in varied 
careers in the Greater Portland area. Needless to say this approach 
fostered good public relations between the educators and the world of 
work. 

An evaluation of Project Job Shadowing for .pupils included the 
following questions done in English clashes and returned to the guidance 
office. 

1. Describe briefly the purpose of the company person or 
organization you visited, 

2. Describe your tour - arfea and function departments and 
functions, 

3* Hours of normal work day, 

i*. , Employment opportunities and entry level jobs, 
5» Education and/or training needed, 

6, Salary range, 

7. Fringe benefits/ 

8, Advancement possibilities, 

9. Did people there look happy? Yes No 

10, Appearance and clothing of workers. 

lit How do you feel about the jobs or careers after your visit? 
12. Would you like this job as a dareer? If yes, why? 

13 • Was tiie Shadowing worthwhile for yotl? Yes , No 

111. Should this project be done again next year? JCes i No 

To get a general idea on how this project was received by pupils, 
listed below are a few answers froa question 11 of the evaluation sheet 
(How do you feel about this job or oareer after-your visit?). 

"Jipeat, you get a chance to meet new people and places." 

"Now I'm sure I'd like to get into this kind of job." 

!JIt changed my viiew toward business." 

"It was a great experience!" 

Some of the teachers commented that the companies involved for a 
s,econd year did a better job because thsy knew what to expect. They 
also felt that *the evaluation and log were too repetitious. All in alJrp 
however, everyone agreed that the Job Shadowing Project was a great f 
success. / 

Grades 7-12 Career Guidance Institute ( 

Historical Background - During the 1971^-7$ academic school y^ar, 
South Portland. Public Schools and the Greater. Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce collaborated in the operatiqji of a .Career- Guidance Institute under 
the sponsorship of JEhe National Alliance of Businessmen and the United 
States Department of -Labor. 4 The purpose of the Institute was to create 
an interface between parents, educators, students and businessmen. Of 
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major concern was the extent of career opportunities in the Greater Port- 
land Area foV non-college bound and disadvantaged students and career 
ladder potential for those gaining employment^ 

The Institute was also visualized. as on inservice educational 
activity for educators in the South Portland Schools and Was designed to 
enhance their career education program. More specifically, to expose 
then to the world of work, and the triplications it could provide for edu- 
cation,' the teacher, and the classroom environment • 

Institute objectives *j;ere based on the "Dimensions of Career Edu- 
cation 11 as approved by the Career Education Advisory Conoittee and 
Institute design consisted of a refinement of procedures utilized in the 
1974 Career Guidance Institute model with consideration given to recom- 
mendations published in the CGI Final Report , June 1, 1974. 

Dr. Arthur Berry, Director of Vocational-Technical Education, 
University of Maine at Portland-Gorbam, was designated as Workshop Co- 
ordinator to work with Frederick E # Freise, Assistant Director of REVAMP, 
who assumed directorship of the 1974-75 Career Guidance Institute..*) 

Institute Goals and Objectives - General goals as presented in 
the specifications by The National Alliance of Businessmen were accepted 
as the basis for the CCI. At the conclusion of CGI, in accordance with 
"Dimensions of Career Education", the participants will:-' 

1. Identify values, interests, abilities, needs and other 
self characteristics as they relate to occupational 
roles, (self dimension) 

2. Explore occupational areas and describe opportunities, 
potential satisfactions, required roles of workers and 
other related dimensions, (occupational information 
dimension)' 

3» Describe the psychological meaning of work and its value 
in~tke human experience, (psychology of work dime nsion) 

4. • Describe modern work structure, and work environments, 

and organizational characteristics, (organizational 
dimension) 

5. Tell how the individual's role in work is tied to the 
well-^eing of ihe community, (social contribution 
dimension) 

6. Demonstrate planfulness in striving to achieve occupa- 
. tional goals and objectives, (planfulness dimension) 

7. Demonstrate through work-relevant behavior that one 
is acquiring a concept of self as a productive person 

* in a work-centered society, (work ethics dimension) 

8. Describe that relationship which exists between basic 

' skills, marketable skills, and interpersonal skills and r 

the jobs one can reasonably aspire to in adult life, 
(school-work relationship dimension) 



9. Damons brato possession of a reasonable degree' of basic skills, 
knowxedges, and behavioral characteristics associated with 
some -type of vork or occupational area, (occupational prep- 
aration dinension) . 

IQj, Be aware of desirable work-relevant behavior, an ability to • 
learn, adjust to, and advance in a chosen occupation, (work „ 
adjustment dinension) 

Overview Of The Institute - The Career Guidance Institute was 
structured on the nodal developed in 197^. however, scheduling was 
changed based on participant recommendations. Participants were divided 
into two groups; those individuals iron elenentary schools, or those with 
a focus towards career enphasis at the elenentary school level; and those 
xron secondary schools, or those with a focus towards career enphasis at 
that level. 

Elenentary participants net on Tuesdays while secondary net on 
Thursday. Two indxistry-visitations were held followed by a work session. 

In order to provide relevance to the Career Education progran, oc- 
cupational clusters, as identified by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, were selected and conpanies within these clusters in the Greater 
Portland Area were contacted regarding the Institute and their willing- 
ness to beoone involved. In addition to the occupational clusters, 
consideration was also given to the curriculun materials currently in 
use in the South Portland Public Schools and an attenpt was nade to 
natch visitations and careers to these materials. Those industries or 
businesses indicating- a willingness to participate were provided with a 
list of information desired fron the company and a "business-industry 
tour" information guide. 

The resource .material solicited was compiled and placed in the 
career resource centers of the South Portland Public Schools for use by 
teachers, counselors and students. The "business-industry tour" guide 
provided each business participant was designed to assure' that the visita- 
tion wouldjje structured and appropriate to institute objectives. 

The formate of each tour-visitation was as follows: A 1J> minute 
briefing, a l& ninute tour, and a 60 minute discussion period. 

Work sessions were held following two industry-business visita- 
tions for each group of participants. Following the. last visitation 
session, both groups of participants met jointly to compare their ex- 
periences and evaluate institute effectiveness. A feedback mechanism 
was utilized after all visitations and work sessions and provided the 
Director and Coordinator with a bases for restructuring sessions to make 
them more relevant. * j. 

Each -tour-visitation,* as well as workshop session, was taped, 
edited- and published by the Institute. The publication "Career Oppor- 
tunities in Greater Portland, Maine' — Visitation Notes and Info" 
Volume No. 2 was distributed to all Institute participants as well as 
guidance counselors and other interested parties in the Greater Portland 
area. Volume No. 1 is currently being utilized as a text and reference 
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in a nunber of cooperative work-experience programs • Volume No! 2 
provide© them with additional resource material* 

Education and its relevance to the world of woiSc was a major in- - 
stitute objective . At each work session participants were asked to 
identify* a minimum of ten, tems relating to careers that they thought a 
student should understand, or be aware of* These words, or tems, were 
compiled into a master list and at the final work session each partici- 
pant was asked to indicate the grade level at whioh it should be intro- 
duced into the curriculum. Responses on Career Terns were compiled for 
curriculum use* 

Participants were also asked at the final work session to respond 
to the following question: 

"Based on your tours and work sessions, list those areas 
or facts that need emphasis or change in education if we 
are to better prepare youth for job entry." 

Their responses were added to those identified^ from the tapes 
and presented to the participants. Small groups reapted to the com- 
posite listing and made specific recommendations for the Soivth Portland 
Public Sohool System. 

Evaluation of the Career Guidance Institute - Prom the outset, it 
was planned to evaluate the Institute in a variety otf ways. These include; 

It Administration of a Pre-Test and a Post-Test to all 
participants and to analyze the results* • . , 

2. Utilization of a feedback device to ascertain rele- 
- vance of work sessions and achievement of institute 
goals* 

J. AxT infornal discussion of the strengths and weaknesses 
. , of the Career Guidance Institute by participants, busi- 
ness representatives, and staff at the last work session* 

1»# Informal appraisal by the project staff. Some high- 
lights of the appraisal are: 

Pre-Test and Post-Test: 

The Pre-Test and Post-Test were designed to determine achievement 
of Institute objectives • Responses on a 0-10 rating scale were not de- 
signed to be used for statistical comparisons but to serve as indications 
of general change in attitude, knowledge and understandings. The results, 
as shown pn the "Pre-Test - Post-Test Profile ,r reveal a positive growth 
on all. 19 assessment items. 

General Conclusions - Institute goals and objectives were met in 5 
a variety of ways: * 

1. Tou^-visitations provided an interface of the business 
„ and educational communities ♦ 

2. The Pre-Post Test indicated growth in attitudes, knowl- 
4 edges and understandings. 
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3. Volune #2 - "Career C^porttmities la Greater Portland, 
Maine - Visitation Botes and Info" was developed "for use 
by teachers,, counselors, and students. 

k* Besource naterials :were added to the Career Resource- 
Centers of "Hie South Portland Public Schools. 

5. Additional business-industrial .personnel were added 
to those willing to serve as resource persons for 

I educational purposes. > 

6. Participant awareness of local business-industry and 
its .implications for the Career Education Program • 
were identified. 

7* A listing of Career Terns was developed and priori- 
tized for usage in the educational progran, 

8* Educational needs were identified and recomendations 
nade to local school authorities* 



5* The uareer Guidance Institute oodel, developed in 1971;, 
was refined and tested as to its effectiveness as an 
in-service technique for educational purposes* 

grade 7-1?? English Secondar y Currlcul ira Cnnyfl-lnA-fcAT^ •* 

As indicated in the project design, the secondary curriculum co- 
ordinators would work closely with the department coalmen and the EB7AMP 
Assistant Director to develop course offerings. Studies of the present 
South Portland secondary English progran and those of other schools would 
lead to a codification of .our existing curriculun* 

Two teachers were released fron the cOassrooo, one fron the junior 
Mgfr and'one "fico 'ffie senior high, to review' the English "(^irriculajQ. , Pre- 
liminary work was done by. the high school English teachers lasiTspring 
when they developed a rationale sheet as a nodel for the curriculun coor- 
dinators to work fron for English courses to be phased* Their first duty 
was to establish a Process Chart in which 1&ey consented to 

1. assess the. needs of the English curriculun 7-12 through 
a survey 6f parents, teachers,' students, business, and 
industry* 

2. revise the English ourriculua and infuse Qareer Educa- 
tion into courses after a^study of resource ayeas, schools, 
vocational education areas, libraries, and colleges. * 

Personal growth and developoent was attained by attending meeting, 
institutes and conferences pertaining to English curriculun and Career " 
Education. * 

The curriculi^^ordinators assisted in, planning and carrying out 
Gareer EducationJ^^ervice training for secondary teachers and assisted 
the Guidance-iJ^artaent in planning and scheduling demonstrations, con- 
sultants add fi§ld trips. 



A Scop? and Sgguenee Chaxfc .(dealing with graonar and usage for 
Grades k-10 and conposition for Grades 7-12} .was developed* This led to 
the Secondary Eb^Lish Ch£criculm Eeconnendatioijs tihidh were suboitted to 
the superintendent and the School Board, on March 10, 197$. (Appendix P) 
A proposed finish Sequential Gurriculun Han for -Grades 7-10 was develop- 
ed and given to all English teachers. 

*v . The curriculun coordinators have developed a list of texts and 
naterials used in their research*, a list of State Curriculun Guides, and 
also fiave a disseoinatipn sheet ^in which they document all the naterials 
they disseoinate*- — — ■-: . 

Workshops during the year were conducted in which they.tfozked on 
writing course descriptions for the Career Education courses to be offered 
at the <tth and 12th grade levels* * 

The Language Arts Curriculun Guide h^s been developed 7 for the 7th, 
8th and 9th grades. (Appendix G) 

-Grade- 1 Vig~Secondarr -^rrritnAup-Ooordtnator — - • - • - - - 

The junior high nptheoatics Career Education curriculun coordina- 
tor's position was extended for another year to assure inplenentation of 
the nathenatics curriculun revisions as well as assist all. teachers with 
Career Education activities* Her other responsibilities were: 

1« Assist the Guidance Department and classroon-Aeachers in 
planning and scheduling cbnsultants, speakers^ deoonstra- - 
tions, and field trips * 

' 2* Orient teachers in use of A-Y equipnent such as video tape 
efcuipnent and super 8 Kodak "talkie" • 

3* Work with. Besource Centers to establish catalog and intra- 
• school nailing systen for career education audio-visual - 
naterials. 

Assist in planning and carrying out career education in- 
service training for secondary teachers and new ..secondary 
career education curriculun coordinators in English* 

Attend institutes/and conferences in* career education for 
personal growth and developnent and share naterials with 
teachers* >. /. 

t. .V; 

Visit other schools and career education projects, and nake 
arrangenents' for secondary teachers to visit outstanding ' 
ones* - t ' 

Maintain a log of secondary career education"' abttvi ties, 
suboit in advance a calendar of activities, and GDoaaent-^" 
all activities* 

Assist the Assistant Director with preparation of periodic 
newsletter* * * # 

Assist inL .public relations with secondary parent groups 

and the connunity* 



10* Disseoinate pro^eot inforoation and naterials. 



lit Dctpunent all disseoination of Batheoatios\ and Career 
Education .nulti-oedia baterials. J 

12* Perfoiix other duties as~ instructed by IsHe Assistant 
Director* • 

The curricrulTO coordinator aseeobled a package of "help sheets" 
consisting of such items 68 publications produced by the EEWMP Projeot, 
ooooercial publications relating tb Career Education, a list of all the 
foros and reports use* in the EE7AhF-Project, sanple units of secondary 
Career, Education aoti^ties relating to the different disciplines, plus 
Career Education unitjactivities developed by the English and Matheoatics 
Departments of Sbutlv^ortland. 

A Matheoatics Careers Institute was conducted during the sunoer cf 
x 7h by the curriculua coordinator in which the oatheoatics teachers 
developed naterial to he used in their classes relating to the new oathe- 
oatics course of studies* 

The curriculum coordinator suboitted to the superintendent and 
the School Board neobers a report on the follow-up of the Secondary 
Katheoatios Revisions on May 16, 197$ • (Appendix H) - 

h \ 

Monthly reports of the curriculua coordinators activities were 
* suboitted to the Assistant Director and included field trips, oeetings, 
visitations, resource people, public relations, in-service and other 
activities* 
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Suinra: r ; 

K-6 996 
7-9 1349 
10-.12 1195 

3340 

r 

All the students attending the schools designated above will par- 
ticipate in the project. 

Although the one private school in Soutl\ Portland is not located 
in any of the elementary school districts included Tu - the project, all 
opportunities for in-service training of professional staff will be 
pyt!onrif>ri trt the tenching perso nnel and assistance will be given by the 
elementary curriculum coordinator to help prepare materials \^ich the 
private school might desire. * 

In addition to the number of public school participants noted 
above, it is estimated tha t t *150 out-of-school youth and adults were 
included in the second y^ar of the project. Every effort will be made 
by the existing guidance staff and project personnel to ferret out any 
interested persons in Sotith Portland., It is anticipated that the 150 
out-ofcrsctiool youth will for the most part be part-time or short term 
students, taking advantage perhaps of only the guidance services or one 
academic course. 4 

Special Factors . 

During the 1974-75 fiscal year, no unusual social or economic 
factors were introduced into the South Portland areas which had an 
effect on the .Career Education^ Project. 



PKrt.ir.CT GOALS AND 0)5.1 liCT I VBS 

J 

The lou^ range (3 year) goals and objectives of the project remain 
the came with anmial implementation objectives represeating "steps 11 or - 
"milestones" along the road to full implementation. 

^ !• Project Description . 

♦The overall project provides each student from K-14 developmental 
activities beginning with self-awareness, awareness of the work in K-6, 
orientation and exploration occuring in grades 7-9,,, and preparation and 
placement in grades 10-12, with the opportunity in grades 13-14 to supple- 
ment or recycle through any of the necessary procedural steps. 

AWARENESS (Grndeo 

In order to reach the objectives of Career Education the elementary 

segment of the project will emphasize the following tenets: 

1. Self-awareness activities will help the students develop a 
better understanding of their abilities and interests. 
Career motivation will be provided through career education 
*~ infusion in all areas of the existing elementary curricula. 
Students will investigate career clusters and examine poten- 
tial satisfactions. 

' 2. Awareness of the world of work will generate pupil motivation 
to obtain occupational and educational information for various 
careers. 

3. Work ethic to develop a positive attitude toward all work and 
respect for others and what their jobs contribute to society. 

CAR EER ORI EN TATION A ND EXP LORATION (Grade* 7-9) 

• Students will be eyaluated to determine need for further development 
in awareness phase of the project. In grades 7 and 9 the career orientation 
will be instituted. Specific exploration component will be covered in * 
grade 9. 

( V 1. Career orientation - to provide an opportunity for all 

students to learn about a wide range of career areas with 
emphasis on the ^divorsi ty of opportunities and relation-' 
nhip *>T school offerings to different careers. l*h<»h 
■student will uy.raine c.ncli of. the ] r > US()B clusters <»( orm- 
pnlinns iind omplri.s i "/.(• c:anvr opporl tmi t i <•£> ivlntln*'. lo lh<»ir 
own inluri!:(tM. A di f fennilialud nuid;ni<:e si L nil" wiil provide 
C!Xp.iiuk*d canv.r education services ns well as provide useful 
{ f ~ supportive materials and resources for classroom tdaeherS. 

Individual and small group counseling will be utilized* 
Specific activities will include field trips to -businesses 
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and industrieo, and use of various A-V and printed 
Materials correlated for cosy reference in the junior 
high career education center. 

2. Career exploration - Career rcxpiovation will be placed 
. in grade 9 so that students may.be better equipped to 
make preliminary career decisions prior to academic and 
pre- vocational course selections in grade 10. Explora- 
tion will focus on at least three occupational taxonomies, 
with both observation aad hands-on experience to be 
available in business and industry , school laboratories, 
, area vocational centers, and/or school classes. Grade 9 
students will continue in-depth study of specific job 
-clusters and refine study to more specific areas within 
the cluster. Emphasis will be placed on the continuing 
development of positive attitudes through individual 
and group counseling, field trips, outside speakers, 
bulletin boards and occupational educational information. 



VOCATIONAL PREPARATION (Grades 10-12) 

Opportunities will be made for students to spend time, if needed, 
in the areas of awareness, orientation, and exploration. A continual 
effort will be made through the Guidance Department to provide the services 
necessary for reasonable career decisions. Counselors will help students 
develop the academic and vocational courses of study necessary to meet • 
their goals. Through the differentiated guidance staff, guidance functions 
will l>e divided into professional and non-professional services so that 
the guidance assistant and guidance clerk can carry out the non-professional 
services, leaving more time for the professional counselors to concentrate 
on individual and group counseling. The addition of a fourth counselor 
and the guidance apSSsstant will greatly Increase the availability of. career 
guidance services to dach student. The Guidance Department will be 
equipped to meet expanded career education student need3 through the 
\ddition of the Career Service Center* The academic and vocational course 
offerings at the high school will be redesigned so 1 as to better equip 
students .for career preparation. Two new courses will be added in September 
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of 1973 to otter pjre-vocational training in cooperative work-study and 
distributive education. These *coup^bs will bo funded independent of the 
RPVAMI* project,, but wUt provide supportive resources for REVAMP effort*; 
at the high school leve^Sv * * 

As the project progresses, we plan to offer high school courses outside 
of the regular day school program so that students may ,take advantage of 
internships and on-t*he-job training not normally available after regular 
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school hours ♦ 

POS T HI GH SCHOOL (Grades 13-14) 

Through an expanded Adult Education Program and REVAMP project 

funds, all available high school guidance services wilJ be offered to 

oufc-of-school youth and adults during evening^iours. These ^ervicen will 

include career orientation through the career education service center, 

career exploration on small group or individual basis, opportunities for 

r , * 
internships, on-the-job training programs, and job placement. In addition 

the adult education program will be expanded through local funding so 

that out-of-school youth and adults may complete requirements for high 

school graduation or take refresher courses. 



P R OFE S SIO NAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT (G r ad eg-fe*fr) 

The elementary curriculum coordinator, in cooperation with the 
elementary curriculum directors and the REVAMP Assistant Director, will 
assist the teachers in the development of career educational materials 
to be integrated as part of the existing curricula, will set up and 
organize in-service training for orientation and staff development in 
career education, will locate the areas, organize, and supervise field 
trips, will develop supplemental bulletin board and poster materials for 
use in all elementary schools. 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT (Grades 7-12) 

The secondary curriculum coordinator,, in cooperation with the 
guidance department and the REVAMP Assistant Director, will 'organize 
orientation and in-service training for all teachers so that they may 
become acquainted with career education objectives. Project personnel 
wilJ help develop materials to be useful in all subject matter areas. 
Since all students must take English, math and social studies, the major 
thrust in curriculum development \*ill be placed in these areas. Each 
ycar^ one department will be selected with two experienced, Tlexibl^ 
♦South Portland teachers being freed from thefr regular classroom duties 
to serve jos curriculum coordinators. Secondary curriculum coordinators 
will develop career education materials and revamp curriculum to be more 
sensitive to preparing students with an employable skill. 
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Tli" cm . 1 1 ui ii.' rooVduritor:; will m *k closely with I lie jdcpatrt ment , 
chairnrvH and th<\ R v AhY\P AssisL'iut Uire<-!or to i!.;*\Vlop cour.<;u offering*;, 
Lu oi:djr lluil d.iee- e-hiiuil ion u£lLviLu~» * ..t uci ur i *i tiro c L*u»s rooi.* pri ir 
to tills cuiupivh'. ii^i^c r^vaup, project slafi" v/iJ 1 dissent natc career educa- 
tion mat vri:\Jji^gt>aQr;itdd at other carer education sites, and will load 
and coordinate career education modification of existing curricuJ urn. 

2 • Speci fic Ob jectives. 

The South Portland schools propose a tlevelopmontaJ program in career 
education for grade Kindergarten through l^ with the following objectives 
included: 

Career Awareness (Grades K-6) 

1. Students will demonstrate an awareness about themselves 
incLuding their interests and abilities. 

2. Students will demonstrate an awareness of a wide variety 
of career opportunities throughout 15 clusters. 

3. Students will recogni/.e that all work is part of life, and' 
^important to society. 

Career Orientatio n (Grades 7-8) 

1. Students will demonstrate insight Ln a diversity of career 
opportunities and their relationship tVschool ^subjects . 

2. Students will /demonstrate awareness of their interests and * • 
abilities. / 

3. Students will be able to describe how a positive attitude 
toward work improves both personal job satis faction and^ 

- ' quality of product. *' 

\ ^ 

4. Students will, relate ttn*ir interests and abilities to \ 
possible career selections. ^ ^ ^ 

5. As the sJLudents complete the orientation segment, they will 
narrow their tentative career posr> Lbi lit ies to three of the 
3 5 USOE job cJu:;tcrs- 

Career Ex ploration (Crade 9) ,v , 

1. Students will be Involved in hciiuLs-on exploration' in tbi;ee' 
areas of their choice - on si^ or otl|c v r first hand coat act 
witli worker or producing of real products. 

2. Students will make in-depth \->rvi lysis of lluve job eliutns 
of their choice. , 

3. Students wi I L be administci^irf^the General lviul**r Rre Uuvrt^- 

Record so thcH. they may -bel ter evaluate Hum r inLore5;tSr. \ 



. {: LVSyJ. ['L-yJi*?. L± °J1 (Grfw'^s 10-3?.) 4 , 

1. Student's run" to Ihe program w fl I incrnafie . r ;«lJ-awaune:i.s, 
or ion t at ion, :»nd t»::p1oralicni Lh rough Individual or smJ! 
g roup gu i dan ce * 

2. Students will use tests such as: Kudcr Preference/ Record - v 
all forms, Holland's folf-Directud Search, or die Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. 

3. Students c.-ipected to drop out will he provided with a 
variety of vocational training opportunities no they may, 
upon leaving school, haw a salable skill. (Short courses 
emphasizing Immediate, job entry sift lis. wil L be created. ) • 

4. Students will jyLeivc placement service's as a guidance 
function. 

5. Students will be. provided pre-vocatipnai orientation courses 
in grade 10 in cooperative work-study, distributive education 

aud IuislI&usls ivdmiai^jon <;r> that they-^ire rr^ady for r.nonerar i.ve 

placement in grade 11. 

Program Recy cling (Grades l'j and 14) 

1. All out-of~school youth and adults will be provided the 
opportunity to use all high school guidance functions 
including: testing, vocational investigation, counseling, 
educational planning assistance, vocational training, and 
placement. 

2. All out-of-school youth nod adults will be provided the 
opportunity for course work in adult education to complete 
credits for high school graduation, further vocational 
training or refresher .courses , and enrichnv. nt courses. 

3. ..The Assistant Director will structure the provision of 

these services on a regular evening basis and publicize 
this service through community kedia* 



3 • I c fso^nel ^_ 

Fei'sral fund.; are used to support (fully or partially) nine full-time 

professional pc xsonnel plus one full-time project clerk. The pcol essionals * 

as c JOciat»-d with the project are as follows: 

Project Dj rector - the ptoject director Is Mr. George McLend, 
* Assistant Superintendent of Schools (secondary) f Mr. Mel-cod 
has budgeted 20% of his time to die project, but he is paid 
totally by local funds. 

Assig t ag L Proje et Dlrcc tor - The assistant project director is 
William Frederick Frciso. Mr. Frolse is responsible for the 

. day „Uo day. mnnag,?mant of the pro ject an d is salaried 1002! by ' 

. the project funds. 
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Vho cuTclcuium a tun for the project: tULs yea) : 
« l\cs. Ruth Roberta ^ elementary m/ereneno curricula 
Ms. Theodora S. Sotf rLpnr/hecoiidary mathematics implemen- 
tation and aecondaryf career education activities? and 
inservice 
Mrs. Mary Cruise: secondary English 
Mrs. Sarah Wright: secondary English 

Guidance Counselor - one full-time guidance counselor at the 
high school is supported by the project. This is a new 
position to yield 4 FTE counselors at the high school. It 
was decided to divide the career education responsibilities 
among the four counselors (25% time each) rather than assign 
all" responsibilities to a single person. 

Guidance Assistauts - Three guidance assistants have been 
retained (100% funding by the project) to assist in the 

pf ca r aeir irrf or mati~on—rcs ource— een fcer s at— e a ch 



of 2 junior high schools and at the high school. 

The first quarterly evaluation report addresses the specific job functions 
of each member of the project staff (see Appendix B) . 

4. Activ ities and Services . 

■ ' — * 1 * * 

Second year activities of the project have fallen into* four broad 

areas of effort: (1) curriculum development , (2) expanded and redefined 

guidance services, (3) inservice training and dissemination, and (4) overall 

management planning. 

A. Curriculum Development 

The elementary curriculum development effort has focused on 

revising the elementary career education handbook and planning 

0 

for its implementation throughout all twelve (12) elementary 
schools next year. 

' The secondary coordinator of mathematics from the first 
year was retained to assist teachers in the implementation of ■ 
matli curricula developed last year and to assist other secondary 
teachers iir implementing career education activities into their 
classrooms. 

Two English teachers from the high school were retained Lo 
examine and revise thd. fcnglish curricula (7-12) v;4th career 
education concepts in mind. 
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ft . On] d/HJj^^Si^rv^uu^s 

The guidance component (JUS and SHS) conducted ^TT^e^h^a^sos.s-- 
i/oal and redalined their program based upon the:;e dot a. tie*/ 
«frateRlt*« ««*d Bfirvlced were implemented as a roiuilt of* tho needs 
survey. 

C . los or vice - Disseminalioa 

. Inscrvi.ce education Cor South Portland utaff through workshop:;, 
conferences and a Career Guidon ce Institute, represented a major 
effort during the second year. Dissemination activities v;ere 
increased with a matrix for documentation identifying audiences 
wlv) it'celvcd materials and the exact materials which they received. 

0 yg r a 1 3 - Ma n a flfltoft n t : . 

Project niana^ewent focused upon five areas of effort during 
the second year. 

1. documentation of inservice 

2. documentation of dissemination 

3. development of ajsequential plan for the- conti nued deveJop- 
mont of career education in South Portland 

h. development of a Guidance Handbook for students and pa rente 

t >. implementation of a testing program in grades 2, 5, 8, and 
11 which will measure project impact. 
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EVALUATION OK PROJECT COMPONENTS 

Evaluation of each project component will be addressed in ll£hL 
of the evaluation design developed during the Siuanicr of 19 74. Other 
significant findings will be included where appropriate. 

The evaluation design (see Appendix A) was divided into two 
sections. Section 1 detailed the project impact objectives, that is, 
those accomplishments which could expected to occur after the project, 
had operated for'three years. Section 2 provides those enabling objectives 
which the project seeks t v o accomplish during the 1974-75 fiscal year. 

Management Component 

As indicated' in earlier reports, the overall career education project 
under the direction of Mr. George McLeod and Assistant Director Mr. Fred 
Freise, has been exemplary. The management team has effectively 'organize^ 
members of the project staff in elementary curriculum, secondary curriculum, 
and guidance and counseling to make significant progress toward nee Ling the 
overall objectives of the project. The project management has been proactive 
in its stance and has set a positive tone for career education concepts 
throughout the district. 

Major activities for which the project management was responsible 

are detailed below. 

Development of a Sequential Plan for Career E d ucntion in the -Sou th 
Portland District \ ~ ~~ 

After considerable debate and discussion, a 'format for a precise 
and simple sequential plan was established. Although the sequential 
plan was not completed in its final form prior to the end of the 
evaluation activities for this year, seven areas of goal directed 
activity had been identified (self-awareness, interpersonal sk^U|^ 
decision making, work awareness, manipulative skills, value qf work, 
and relevance of education). .Goal statements for the primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high, and senior high school levels had been articu- 
lated for all seven goal areas. The project management is currently 
developing" the procedures by which these goals will be achieved, an 
assessment strategy for monitoring progress toward meeting the goals, 
and an organizational design which will specify the role and function 
of key personnel in the district who are responsible for the Jnplc- 

l, mentation of the sequential plan. 



The resulting sequent tal t ,plaa should provide the district with 
a useful blueprint for the* implementation t of career education 
throughout the school district* 

Di ssemination 

'Xhe documentation of the dissemination activities has evolved 
during the year as a^ gll* defined and we 11- documented system. The 
project has' defined dissemination activities as any activity which 
informs others within the South Portland district or outside the 
district about the REVAMP Project, or those activities which^provide 
inservlce training to professionals not associated with the South 
Portland district. 

Audiences for dissemination have been categorized into three 
different groups. First, those people within the district; second, 
those individuals or agencies outside the district, but within the 
State of Maine; and finally, those individuals and agencies outside 
the Sta fte of Maine. A matrix has been developed for each of these 
thpee audience categories which lists the individuals and agencies 
on the vertical axis, and the various documents which the project 
has available for dissemination on the horizontal axis, E^ch 
person or agency receiving a document from tR^ South Portland project 
is duly recorded in the appropriate cell of the matrix. Thus, a 
very simple yet effective way of monitoring the amount of dissemina- 
tion arid the particular audiences involved is maintained by the 
assistant project director. 

This method of documenting dissemination activities is most 
effective and should be fully explained and disseminated as one of 
the products of the projp€F. 

Inservlca Activity J 

Using a method similar to the documentation of the dissemination 
efforts the assistant project director has re tor dew the various types 
of inservice education which 4iave occurred during the past year. 
These are divided into four basic categories Afield] trips , woikshops, 
conferences, and other activities). Innervice/ activity has been 
extensive and is covered under the individual project components , 
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Testin g ProRrort 

* The pretesting program to ^ensure the impact of curricula and 
guidance progr;^ was completed at grades 2, 5 s ^fcan d ]]. Post- 
testing will be done in the Spring of 39.76 to assess growth and 
impact. 

» 

At grades 2 and 5 the Self-Observational-Scales was administered 
to classes in four project and four non-project schools. At grade 
2> the numbers for project and non-project students were 130 and 
111; at the 5th grade, the numbers were 128 and 111. An instrument . 
to assess career awareness at^ these grade levels was developecj^by 
the evaluation team with the assistance of Mrs. Roberts, the 
elementary coordinator. This instrument was also administered to 
the above students. ^ 

r 

At the junior high level (grade 8) and the senior high level * 
(grade 11) the Assessment of Career Development (ACD) was given 
to 120 and 114 students respectively. 

All data collected from the pretesting program is detailed in 
the Third Quarterly Evaluation Report in Appendix B. 

Elementary Component 

Progress during the second year of the project in the elementary 
component has centered about the revision of the Elementary Career 
Awareness Handbook and in the design of strategies for implementing 
the elementary components throughout trie remaining eight schools in 
the district aad the single parochial school in South Portland. 

The Handbook Revision 

The revision of the handbook, as tioted in earlier quarterly 
reports, has been under the direction of M r n. Ruth Roberts, along 
with an eleven- teacher task force diarged v:\tix responsibility for 
this activity. Revisions have centered about two major themes. 
First, a reorganizing of the elementary career education curriculum 
to coincide with the seven goal statements of career education and 
second, a consolidation of sections within the handbook to yield a 
section on goal, statements and ins^uctionnl objectives, a section 
on community resources (combining-* the earlier sections of field 
trips and resource persons), and a third section addressing a host 
of career education related activities. 
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Initial reorganization of the handbook will be on a three 
column approach, uying objectives, activities, and resource 
materials as the three column heading*/ An initial effort has 
beett made to reorganize social studies activities in grades 
which tie into each of the seven goal statements which are part 
of the sequential plan. This format for the curriculum wi 11 be 
arranged by goal and grade level when the handbook. is co^ leted 
in the Spring of 1976. Materials will be organized so chat: all 
the activities relating tb each goal for each subject area will 
be arranged together by grade level. (ISn index will be developed 
which cross references all of these ^terials by subject matter 
area. Thus, the primary thrust of the handbook will be to organize 
activities by grade level under. goal, although references to these 
activities by subject matter will be available through an indexing 
system^— 

Progress has also been made on the commuaity resources component 
of the handbook revision. A format, for field trip information has 
been developed and used for the documentation of approximately ten 
field trips to date. It is hoped that about 20 different field 
trips can be included in the handbook. A list of 20 field tr*ps 
is obviously not exhaustive, but will be used for the purpose of 
illustrating the use of the field trip information sheet and will 
also contain generalized tips for the organization and implementation 
of class field trips. 

A resources card file has been developed as part of the community 

resources component. This card file, alphabcticajly arranged, will 

•- p> 
'list resource people and agencies which teachers may use in the 

delivery of career education activities. A copy of this resource 

file will b§. available at each elementary library for centralized ' 

use by the professional staff. 

V 

Handbook Utilization Surve y 

In March, a district-wide survey of elementary teachers was 
conducted" to determine the current level of the use of the elementary 
teacher education handbook and to elicit suggestions for revision 
from teachers. The following tables illustrator the data return. 
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SOUTH PORTLAND KLDIENTARY SCHOOLS 



CAREE R EDU CA TION RMTO OOK~gVALl)AT ION QUEST IONNAIUB SUMMARY 

Do you use the Caree r Education Guidebook? 

Project School* * Non-Project Schools/ 

33 YES 36 YES 

6 NO • 29 IJO . 

0 Total 65 Total 

Why h :?c you not used the Guidebook? 

Protect ^ 
J use my own ideas. 

1 use the textbook. 

Non-Project 

Haven 1 t thought about it; was not motivated; didn't understand 
it; 1 use the regular curriculum to teach career education; 
there is npthing new in the handbook; I do it already; it doesn v t 
apply to the retarded; I Wave no time; we are not in the project; 
the handbook 'is too book oriented; I feel it will be covered in 
the Junior High. 

Would you like to hava a workshop on the Career Education Guidebook? 

Project Non-Project 

9 YES - 32 YES 

30 NO 33 NO" 

39 Total 65 Total 



Evaluation of Guidebook: Five sections 

Pro ject Non-Project 

Adequate Revise Inadequate Adequate Revise Inadequate 

Aims 29 A - 29 5 ' 

Survey 25 6 2 21 XI 2 

Field Trips 27 r 5 1 26 8 

Resource 26 7 - 23 7 3 

Persons 

Activities 29 '» - 28 6 - 
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3* Surest long for Revi sion 

* 

AJL 111 .! 2 Th<J behaviornl objective should bo better dofined. 

Cu r r i cul urn S tirvcy : Surv^ is of I J trio iwc:. Survey should incorporate 

the new soci/iL n^udies program. Activities should 
be consolidated, not organised by grade and subject 
alone. Organise activities by topics; allow for 
added activities. 

F ield Tr ips: TlyLs section is the most valuable. Give more places to 

visit with telephone numbers. Allow for teacher evaluation* 
and updating. 

Resource Persons : Need more names. 

Activities : Very helpful. Add more activities; revise periodically 
and add-new ideas , Organize by topics. 

Genera l: Need an index. The table of contents does not enable you to 
find things easily. Have a suggestion box in each school so 
that ideas could be collected through the year. Have provision* 
for updating and adding ideas. 
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Planning for Co n tinued Implem enta tion 

Plans are well underway for the production of the career education 
handbook into those elementary schools which have not been involved on , a 
pilot basis during the first two years. Meetings have taken place between 
the elementary coordinator, the superintendent of schools , and the elementary 
curriculum directors. As a result of these meetings, the elementary 
coordinator currently meets weekly with the curriculum directors to discuss 
.progress being made in the handbook revision and to map specific plans for 
t its implementation next fall. The curriculum coordinators have already 
approved the seven goals and goal statements for the elementary curriculum, 
and have approved the three column design for curriculum development in 
career education, and have approved a format for teacher generated activities 
to be included in the handbook. 

A major part of the implementation strategy will be a day-long 
workshop to be held on October 9, 1975. At this workshop, all elementary 
teachers who are not in the pilot schools will be involved in the training 
sessions designed to make them aware of the elementary handbook and its 
usefulness in the classroom. While the elementary coordinator will be 
responsible for the overall design of this workshop, the curriculum 
coordinators and the teachers in the pilot schools will play a centtal 
part in the training of other teachers in the u£e of the career education 
handbook. 

Dissemination activities for the elementary component have increased 
markedly during the last year. An increasing number of school districts 
and outside agencies have approached the staff to request presentations 
to these audiences. Also, visits by classroom teachers from other districts 
to the South Portland project have been on the increase. 

The following table indicates the high level of elementary activities 
during the 1974-75 academic year. v 
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CURRICULUM DEVLl-OPliittE TXKIPOKLNT 
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Major emphuKis of second yo.ir i/oj-icti ves in the area of curricula.. 
development were directed towards: 

a) implementation of ix> commend;? Uoks in the area of mathem.it icy 
as evolved through a curriculum evaluation completed in the 
first year of the project; 

b) evaluation of the existing English curricular at the secondary 
level with emphasis on the vocational, or general student; 

c) expansion of career education curriculum materials in the 
Careet^Educatioii Resource Room for classroom instructors; 

d) stimulation of secondary school career education activities. 



Implemen ta tion </f Mathematics Recomme n dations 

The design of project REVAMP provided for analysis, evaluation, and 
curriculum revision by project personnal during the first year of the 
project. Their recommendations were approved by the School Board on 
March 11, 1974. In order to maintain continuity, responsibility for., 
implementation was a joint effort of the^lathematics Department and 
the Career Education Secondary Curriculum Coordinator. 

During the 1974-75 academic year, several revisions were made in the 
mathematics curriculum and research efforts and curriculum development 
continued to be of major concern. Meetings were held with individual 
and p.roups of teachers, administrators, and resource persons as the 
effort to locate useful classroom materials and references continued. 
Eight-mathematics teachers accepted- responsibility for instruction in 
new, or revised, courses with all department members active in curric- 
ulum development activities. The- Mathematics Department follow-up as 
noted in the report to the Superintendent of Schools, May 16, 1975, 
"The number of career and business oriented units infused into established 
grades 7-12 South Portland math program. fras grown notably. Materials 
and ideas are being continuously researched and shared/" 

Implem entat ion ActivU^os. During the 1974-75 academic year, an Algebra T 
course replaced a pre-algebra course. One hundred eleven students 
eittbllod at the three secondary schools. This course provided an addi- 
tional year of Math for students who desired it. Performance and 
achievement indicated 9th grade students successfully met course require- 
ments and expectations. ,1975-76 enrollment figures for student selection 

- - - - -19- - < ( - - 
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v/ns seen* as a imjor probW-u. Rrt.ipoir.ib ! I ivy for rounne..1 ing has been * 
delegate i«> en oil seventh aad e»Lgfuh p.fade math teacher. He irs Lo be 
thoroughly fai-n^var with :-H. math sequences and to plan class th»e, in 
conjunction with gbtdarue, to explain and review math alternatives to 
each of his/her students. To i'urtlier help in understanding of math 
sequences, the following sequence diagram vc^ developed and made avail. hLe 
to all students. Course descriptions and intentions are to remaLn as 
stated in the March 1, 1974 Sccondaiy Mathematics Curriculum Recommendations . 



Ma (.hepatic. Sequence:; Grades 9-12 

^r>gcometry ^> algebra if ) elementary analysis --;tcal 

algebra ' 
algebra IT r"-^- geometry j "**vi\ advanced algebra 

tecl 

^tech. algebra I/descriptive gec^et(ry--^/-y>tech . algebra II — **bra 
technical math'Cf^ jfl (sen 

^appli'ul algebra I ^descriptive geometry — -Jonath for industry 

descriptive geometry 

alp/ -bra "J part "J ^algebra I part 2*£^^ 

- -^algebra IT 

* 

Eiectives - commercial math - grayds 9 and 10 
consumer math A - grades 9 and 10 
consumer math B - grades 11 and 12 

computer programming ^computer science 

finite math 



Pro je ct ion 19 75 -76 

j 1975-76 mathematics implementation is as projected* Courses in 

Applied Algebra I and Technical Algebra if I arc to be offered with 
projected enrollments of tli Irty-scvLeu and__thi rty-one Rtudents, respec- 
tively. 

Textbooks have been selected and are being purchased; howowr, 
teach in'' assi kM'-ch ts have not bee a nadr-. Communication amo,'<v»t then" 
teachers p'Msonm 1 at the TvOgjoanl Vocational Centers, Voca' ional 
Technical Institutes and business/ Industry must be maintained if these 
courses are to be relevant to careers and/or career goals. 

^ V • 
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II.) Evaluati on of Exist Inf ^CUn'xj^ulq 

Major curriculum 'activity during the second year of the project 
was directed towards a review of the existing English curricula 
with considerat|l(yn given to career education concepts* Two secondary 
English teachers were appointed as Career Education Coordinators for 
the 1974-75 academic year and assigned the task of analysis, evalua- 
tion and stimulation of curri culum ^r£vi uion. 

Initial efforts of the coordinators were in the area of needs 
assessment. High school graduates were followed-up and contacts made 
with parents, students, teachers, business, iiKiustry, and institutions 
of higher learning. An attempt was made ^^identify those understand- 
ings, skills, and attitudes needed by students which could provide 
a basis for English curricular justification and revision. 

A second major effort by coordinators was an extensive review of 
literature, curriculum materials, and visitations to educational 
institutions involved in implementa^i^bft--crf -> the Career Education concept. 
This phase of their effort was concerned with evolving material for 
consideration by the total secondary English staff. 

Two workshops .were held by the English staff at which time the 

4 

need for curriculum revision and the need for structured, sequential 
planning was discussed. A comprehensive check list of language skills 
was developed ami provided the basis for development of a curriculum 
sequence to eliminate ineffective duplication and repetition. Material 
developed was reviewed by parents, teachers, students, curriculum 
coordinators, and provided a basis for further revision. 

Although not all teachers were in agreement with all proposed 
revisions ,/ all accepted, or recognized the need for some and approxi- 
mately seventy-five percent enthusiastically supported curriculum K 
revision. 

Secondary English curriculum recommendations were presented to the 
South Portland School Board on March 10th and approved as recommended 
by the Assistant Superintendent on April 8, 1975. 

Recommendations included a sequential program for a31 general and 
college bound students, grades 7-10, covering five areas: 
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Reading and Literature 
Writing ^ 
Language (grammar and usage) 
Speaking and Listening* 

Career Exploration and Preparation (values, attitudes, and 
job skills) 

These elements are to be a part of all English offerings, Phase 1-3 11 
in the Junior High School . s ' 

In a further extension of curriculum development, activity packages 
and implementation strategies have been developed for each curriculum 
area. These are sequential, Phase I-III of the Junior High program. 

In the Senior High School, a Phase Electives program has been 
adopted. New courses or approaches added included: 

a) a nine-weejc course required of all 9th grade students 
developed cooperatively by tfie English and Guidance 
Departments. The course to include job shadowing and 
job skills (applications and interviewing appropriate 
to part-time jobs). 

b) a career preparation course to be offered in grade 12 by 
the English and Guidance Departments. 

c) independent study opportunities. 

d) pilot program during 1975-76, to explore the possibility 
of interschool and interdepartment visits to correlate 
learnings. 

Responsibility for implementation of the curriculum revision has been 
accepted by the English Department and is to be implemented during 
the 1975-76 academic year. 

III. Expansion of Career Education Curriculum Material s 

Two major approaches were utilized in achievement of ,this goal; 
acquisition of new materials for student usage and additional profes- 
sional materials for teacher review; and development of a procedure 
for dissemination. r 

Resource Centers at both junior highs and the senior high documented 

St 

acquisition of better than two hundred new pieces; in addition, all 
centers indicated rutelpt of a largxi number of up-dated catalog and 
painphletH. Documentation of usage as well as acquisition was provided. 

Professional staff material is held at the High School Resource 
Center as well as the Career Education Coordinator's offices. These 
are distributed to teachers and staff upon request to any Center and/or 

the Career Education Secondary Curriculum Coordinator* Usage was docu- 
mented* 
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* V . Stimulation of Secondary S c hooL Career, Educa t ion Activities 

The Career Education Secondary Curriculum Coordinator assumed tho 
role of stimulator to secondary teachers; hopefully, to cause infusion 
of the Career Education concept into the secondary classroom, 

A Career Guidance Institute was utilized as a means of in-service 
education for teachers. This was designed to create an interface 
between educators and the business /industry community. 

The coordinators , 4 met with all teachers and presented a program on 
the career concept and services the. coordinators provide. The Secondary ^ 
Coordinator utilized memos and mailings to provide teachers with infor- 
mation on strategies to implement the concept. She saw her primary 
role as stimulator and facilitator, assisting teachers to implement 
strategies. 

The Assistant Director of Project REVAMP documented the^ following 
percentages of faculty-staff involvement in career education activities: 
73% Senior High School, 80% Mahoney Junior High, and 60% Memorial Junior 
High. 

Major curriculum activities at the secondary level included the 
cooperative program of Guidance and English Departments in which all 
• seniors developed resumes and interviewing skills which culminated in 
a minimum of three interviews, per student, with local personnel 
directors, and a Job Fair for junior high students which provided live, 
hands-on experiences with career or occupational roles. 

Summary 

During the 1974-75 academic year, project goals were achieved through: 

a) implementation of the Math sequences providing relevance and 
career oriented mathematics. 

b) analysis ^ review and development of an English curr.tcular ^ - 
sequence providing a career dimension at the Junior High p 
level, and career preparation courses as Phase Electives. 

c) continued infusion of the Career Education concept into 
secondary school subjects as documented by involvement. 

d) continued acquisition of Career Education resource materials, 
and development of a system for distribution and usage. \ 
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As noted in .the evaluation of implementation of t;he math recommendations, 
there is. a stron'g correlation between teacher workshop participation and 
execution of classroom activities. 4 % . 

Project REVAMP has made great strides in curriculum development and w 
implementation. Infusion of the Career Education Concept is taking placfc 
because of recognition that involvement ' is a key. *• , . ' 9 * t * * 
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GUIDANCE-COUNSELING COMPONENT 

« 

The second year of Project REVAMP was marked by a delineation 
of the guidance program and its objectives from the curriculum component 
and its goals. This distinction was arbitrary and artificial in some 
cases, but in general it allowed the guidance team and their evaluator 
to assume responsibility for certain specific areas and, thus, greater 
evaluative accountability was possible. 

One of the fitst and year-long pervasive consequences of this 
decision was a restatement of the Second Year Objectives in more workable 
tense, with breakdown? into behavioral activities, and with^oint appro- 
priate evaluation techniques. The entire school year was devoted to 
refining these objectives statements and, at the same time, implementing 
them at both the junior high and senior high levels. In addition, junior 
and senior high counselors assumed responsibility for major parts of 
certain systerawide objectives. The remainder of this section is a direct 
expression of these statements of objectives and of the degree to which 
these objectives were successfully accomplished. 
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Systemwide <3uidanee Objectives 

Objective 2: The Director and Assistant Director 
Will Develop With the Guidance Staff a Career 
Guidance Handbook* Initial 'Draft by 
March 1» 1975 

Considerable difficulty was experienced throughout the year 

in working out the exact content of this document, differentiating 

its content from other school guides, and achieving school level 

articulations* . The Marph^Taeadline was not met, but by May 19 a 

fairly - finished draj?t copy was completed. Relatively minor final 

C 

editing and publication remain to be done. It has been decided to 
eliminate "career education" from the title, which seems appropri- 
ately consistent with the concept of integrating career education 
into the normal activities of the schools rather retaining it as a 
distinguishable separate entity. Guidance staff were extremely' 
participative in this activity. 

^ M^ctive 3; The Director and Assistant Director 
WTll Become Involved in the Districts Revision 
of the Student Permanent Record System 

y^f Details of this activity were more tine consuming than 

anticipated, and the process was further delayed by recent State 
lavs relative ^feo the privacy of information in such records. As a 
result, the achievement and evaluation of this objective has been 
moved to Third Year Objectives. In the meantime, a sub-committee, 
largely staffed by guidance personnel^ has been meeting regularly 
since early spring of 1975 to plan a no*; perwznert record s>stem 
and a policy for its use. (An 8 pip^ dm?£ of this policy una sub- 
mitted on May 19.) 
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Objective A: The Assistant Director Will 
Coord inate the Staff In -Service Training 
In Career Education, K^I% 

In-service in career education criteria and data collecting 
methods vere defined. Two categories were delineated: 

a. "Training" given to teachers by guidance staff in the 
career development area. Counselors have only limited 
responsibilities in this area, but will attempt to 
increase orientations, consulting, and workshops and 
on forms provided by the Assistant Director. 

b. Training received by guidance staff, e.g., courses, 
workshops at guidance conferences, in-house training 
programs. The Assistant Director will collect and 
report this 'data. 

Guidance personnel were active in both the areas; the specifics of 

their participation are noted elsewhere in this report as a part 

of the reportage of the Assistant Director's in-service activity. 



Specific Objectives: High School Level 

Objective 1: To Give 10th Graders Realistic 
Work Exposure 

The ASVAB test was used to identify student interests and to 
place approximately 133 of the 400 10th grade students in brief 
"hands on" work experiences. These experiences involved primarily 
prospective vocational school, work-experience, distributive educa- 
tion, and food service students in in-school settings. 

Recommendatio n: That this kind of experience be broadened 
to include an even larger percentage of the students next year. 
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Objective 2; To Famili ar ise the Community 
With the On-Going Activities of th e 
Guidance Department With Respect" to 
Career Education 

Active efforts were constantly made to inform the public 

about RfiVANP's career education efforts and about the philosophy 

underlying them. Specifically, the following publicity was 

obtained: 

1. 6 articles totaling 91 column inches in local newspapers, 
and 2 minutes of regional TV Coverage ♦ 

2. 3 articles outlined and in the process of submission to 
national career education magazines • 

3. Regular articles ("Career of the Week, 11 "Senior Career 
Day," "Sophomore Orientation 11 ) in the school newspaper, 

4. Notices to students on a weekly basis from the Career 
Resources Center. 

5. The Career Guidance Institute was a constant source of 
community contact and appreciation of the purposes of 
the career education program. 

6. An open house for all parents in October, a Senior Parents 
night to discuss vocational plans in November, and a 
Freshmen Parents Night in March all served to inforiyffTTe 
community and parents about the guidance department 
career education activities. 



Objective 3: The Guidance Team Will Conduct 
A Needs Assessment and a J ob Anal ysis 
For Each Guidance Position 

The ACD test was administered as one means of assessing 

students 1 vocational development needs. A Senior Survey and a 

follow-uj> study of the classes of I96#^and 1974 were conducted as 
-1 




further methods of needs assessment. Valuable data was obtained 
although relatively low raLes of .response were achieved. These 
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techniques collected data which indicated, among other things, that 
South Portland has a large percentage of youth who do not attend 
baccalaureate programs after high school and that 89% of all students 
expressed a need for help in "making, career plans. 11 Results of these 
instruments were summarized and shared with school staff. 

In an attempt to more clearly define their time usage and 
guidance functions relative to students 1 career education needs, 
counselors noted and summarized their time commitments through the 
use of a daily log. 

Recommendation ; That the follow-up studies be repeated again 
next year with the intent of (1) improving the rate of response and 
(2) making a more careful analysis of the implications of the results 
for the career development needs of So^h Portland's youth. 4 

Recommendation : That the counselors continue to analyze their 
functioning in terms of the career education program. Direct rela- 
tionships need to be drawn between counselor activity and REVAMP 
objectives. ^ 

Objective 4: To-Develop a Positive Attitude 
Toward the World of Work in All Students 

1. Counselors averaged mor6 than one period per day of 

group activity relative to the career development needs 

of high school youth. Seniors experience^ an average i 

of 5 exposures each to such activities, Juniors averaged 

3 or mof^Qxposures, and Sophomores averaged 2 or more- 
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exposures. These sessions dealt ttith such matters as 
values clarification, career awareness, occupational 
information, program planning, and^ophomore Orientation 

2. Training workshops for the interpretation of the ACD 
were held for guidance and teaching staff and results 
of the ACD were interpreted to all students, 

3. A Teacher Talent Bank was assembled and a start was made 
toward having interested teachers with non-school teach- 
ing vocational experiences share their knowledge with 
students through clubs, discussions, and non-credit 
activities. 

Objective 5: To Define Career Goals of Students 

1. 1,038 students (93%) took the ASVAB test, results were 
interpreted to all, and about 10% of the students took 
advantage of an offer of personal counseling. Feedback 
indicated that this was a valuable experience for drop- 
outs, Seniors, and others. Parents and teachers were 
informed about this opportunity and their participation 
was invited. 

2. Program" ^planning was done with each student in terms of 
specific vocational plans over a four year high school 
sequence. 

3. Each graduating senior received early in th* spring a 
packet of materials collated by the $chool_and local 
community agencies and designed to assist in vocational^ 




planning and job seeking. This v/as a particularly impres- 
sive and useful device. 

Objective 6: To Make Students Aware of,. and Placfe 
In, If Possible, Gr eater Portland Area 
Opportunities of E mp loyment and Career s 

1. A total of 173 students were involved in 17 different field 
trips to explore areas of expressed vocational interests. 
Pre-planning and feedback follow-up were utilized in all 
these experiences. There was evidence that this was a 
highly successful endeavor in the eyes of the students 

and of the people in the community sites visited. 

2. A Senior Career Day was held whereby 304 students were 
enabled to meet with 45 local personnel people. Printed 
aides were provided to students. Readtions to the experi- . 
ence were highly favorable and the experience will be 
repeated next year. 

3. 1,244 students and 45 teachers attended 15 different ■ 
USES Cluster concept based career/vocational days at in- 
school bi-monthly sessions during the year. Speakers, 
videotapes, films and a "great variety of other methods 
of 'presentation were utilized in this highly popular 
activity. 

4. A Job Bank was established whereby 80 jobs were elicited 
from the community and 113 students were registered for 
placement. Exact data on effectiveness of the service is 
difficult to obtain, but estimates would indicate that 

-.( 81) 
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30-50/ of students were placed. Information from the. 
Maine State Employment Commission was also regularly 
^"made available to students and staff, 

5. A Human Resource Directory is being constantly compiled 
for the purpose of gathering a list of all possible per- 
sons who might make contributions to various aspects of 
the career education program* 

6. See Senior Packet in Objective 5, above. 

Objective 7: To Create an Open-Door Polic y 
For Drop-Outs 

79 out of 84 (94%) recent drop-outs were contacted by phone 
or letter. Contacts are maintained with the school liaison officer, 
the Maine Employment Security Commission, and Armed Services 
representatives. A drop-out study of numbers, descriptive data, 
and reasons is being conducted this year. 

Pvecommendation : That this objective and its activities be 
given much more attention in next year's plans. Specific plans need 
to be made and implemented. 

Objective 8: To Provide Counseling Service s \ 
To Out-Of -School Students and Adults 
In the Community 

The High School Career Resource Center was advertised as beinj 

open Wednesday evenings fur career information and counseling. In' 

twenty-five evenings, 16 people from fclje community came in for 

counseling, and 7 others phoned in for assistance- Two University 



of Maine graduate classes also visited the Center on these evenings. 
The Center will also be open during the summer months. 

Recom me ndation : That this objective in general and the evening 
use of the Career Resource Center in particular receive extensive 
attention in next year's plans. Relative to REVAMP 1 s goals it is 
an area of weakness. 

Specific Objectives: Junior High School Level • 

Objective 1: Junior High School Guidance Staff 
Will Conduct a Needs Assessment and a Job 
Analysis at Each Guidance Position 

Junior high counselors examined the high school follow-up study 

for implications for junior high school career development, but the 

main source of needs assessment was a follow-up study of current 10th 

graders. This study solicited data on career planning and related 

guidance services. Results were summarized and interpreted so as 

make plans for changes and improvements next year at each junior high. 

Recommendations included improving student orientation programs, more 

parent involvemeat, curriculum changes, and better career exploration. 

No appreciable efforts at the job analyses have been accomplished this 

year at the junior high level. 

» 

Recommendat ion : That needs assessment, which got off to an 
excellent start this year, be continued and improved next year and 
that job analysis relative to the career development needs of junior 



high youth be a prime order of business for next year. (Plans are 
c already undarway for maintaining a weekly log of Lime usage starting 
in the fall.) 

Objective 2: The Junior Hi^h School Guidance 

Departments Will Familiarize the Comm unity — 
With On-Going Activities of the Guidance^ 
* Department With Respect to Career 
Education 

Publicity relative to the junior highs 1 career education 
efforts included the following: 

1. 228 column inches in the local newspaper and about 
1-1/2 minutes of regional TV time. 

2. Two articles in national educational periodicals. 

3. Regular articles in the student newspaper at Mahoney 
J.H.S., plus teacher notices of career activities. 

4. Use of the bulletin board at the public library. 

Cost of paper has limited in -house publications this year, but- plans 
Have been made for increasing local and national news coverage next 
year, and hopefully a means of dealing with the in-house news will 
also be found. 

Objective 3: The Guidance /Team Will Offer Group 
Activities to All Student£yin^( Variety 
Of USOE Clusters 

v At ' the 7th grade level students were scheduled for orienta- 
tion to the use of the Career Resource Centers_ and were exposed to 
the 15 USOE job clusters through a yariety of class-room, group 
guidance sessions, and job Film Days in the Centers. At the eighth 
grade level, both schools conducted a Career Fair in April, which 



was attended by many teachers, 450 students, and 150 parents, all of 
whom had a chance to discuss vocational opportunities with business 
people . At both 7th and 8th grade levels, small self awareness 
groups were formed either as a part of classroom activities or as 
separate entities. At Memorial J.H.S., film strip "rap" sessions 

m 

were instituted, but at Mahoney, time and space problems have limited 
this kind of activity, hox^ever, new resources are being sought for next 
year* At the 9th grade level 223 students engaged in a Job Shadowing 
program which involved exposure to 139 different companies. Students 
spent a whole day on each "shadowed" job. The program was highly 
successful and will be expanded next year. Finally, in March a work-' 
shop was held to expose the teaching staff to key people in the 
world of work; this was one of a number of efforts at the junior high 
level to involve ^instructional staff in the career development 
process. Evaluation studies and reports made of these exploration 
activities indicate that this was a highly successful aspect of the 
junior, highs 1 career education program. *~ 

Objective 4: The Guidance Team Will E x pand 
Cooperative Career Education Projects 
With Teachers 

In addition to the obvious teacher! involvement in Objective 3 ^ 

above, teachers were involved in the following activities: 

1. Classroom presentations and activities utilizing video- 
taping equipment, much of which had vocational purposes 
or at least implications. At Mahoney J.H.S. 49% of the 
teachers and at Memorial J.H.S. 21% of the teachers took . 
advantage of this Career Resource Center service. Plans 
are being made to continue this service, hopefully with 
an increasing career education thrust. , 



2. A survey was conducted and a Teacher Talent Bank generated 
at both junior high schools.* 30 teacher talents were 
identified at Mahoney and 15 at Memorial. Some of these 
teachers have spoken to classes and plans are underway to 
expand their exposure next year. 

3. "Bringing the World of Work to ; the Teacher," an in-service 
workshop whereby 73 teaching and other staff, mostly from 

y Memorial J.H.S., met with 20 local business people to dis- 
cuss work attitudes and job survival skills was held in 
/ March. A post-workshop evaluation survey indicated that 
f (1) the program was well planned and executed and (2) the 

rating of the various component Sessions ranged from 1.8- 
2.7 (on a scale of 1-4), or typically "good, very satis- 
factory." 

This objective represented another area in which the junior 
high guidance ^taff achieved a greal deal. A tally made at Memorial 
indicated that^virtually every classroom teacher had made use of a 
variety (films, bulletin board material, occupational information 
units, curriculum materials, visits, and referrals) of the resources 
that the Career Education Centers had to offer through the guidance 
department. 

Objective 5: To Exp and Caree r Educati on Materials 
In the Resource Centerfor Classroom Teachers 

Teachers were given a bibliography of Career Resource Center 
materials {1) whi'ch they could use relative to their own curriculum 
and (2) which students could use to promote their own career develop- 
ment. A Weekly Log of Career Resource usage indicated that at both 
junior highs both students $nd teachers made frequent visits to, and 
wide use of the materials tin the Center. Each school was authorized 
to spend up to $500 to purchase career education materials particularly 
v^Luable for classroom use^ This toonoy # was seemingly well invested. 



In addition, to developing activities, materials, and evalua- 
tion procedures to fulfill thci^c specific objectives, the junior high 
guidance staff this year spent considerable effort Ju developing 
documents to relate specific objectives ^such as those ^already men- 
tioned to the broader goals of career education. Little was done to 
integrate these two components, this year, but this work will serve 

as a fine foundation for program development next year. 

i » 

V 

Conclusions 

This has been a year of impressive growth for Project REVAMP 1 s 
Guidance" Component. Progress has not been- evfen on all fronts. Some 
objectives have been fulfilled more completely and more effectively * 
than one would have ever hoped; others have been only partially met 
or put off to next year for their completion. But overall the progress 

and achievement is impressive. Counselors are beginning to identify 

J * f 

their roles strongly with the goals of career education and, there- 
fore, assumingr leadership in this area in the school. This phenomenon 
is more marked at the senior high than at the junior highs, where it 
is more difficult to see the direct products of one's career develop- 
ment efforts. Progress in developing program objectives has also 
been slower at the junior high level because of the necessity to . • 
coordinate the efforts of the two units. On the other hand, some of 
the most effective and imaginative projects have been achieved at the 
junior high level ,~ where there is limited staff and often limited 
space. Hie success of- the guidance component is due in no small 



measuto, not. only to the diligence of the counselors, but also to 
the exceptional efforts of the Assistant Director, Mr, Freise, and 
the Career Resource Cenfcer aides, without t/hora m.any of the objectives 
could never have been achieved. 

The.goals for next year relate to both the process and the 
product of REVAMP program development: 

✓ 

1. Relative to process, it j.3 necessary that even tighter 
relationships be wade between the original general goals , 
at the REVAMP proposal and the specific objectives,* 
implementing activities, and evaluative techniques of' 
the 'actual program. The foundations fofc this effort' 

are well established, but a finished goals statement is 

» J 

high desirable by early next year*. * ' - 

2. Relative t6 the product, by the end of next year we 
should: ' 4 

a. Achieve any new goals established ln'1. above , 

b. Complete those objectives put off to next* year, and 
remediate .those, areas noted under "RecoTMriendat ions . M 

c. Increase emphasis on the placement dimension of the 

. project. This frrime concern of all career education 

philosophy 1$ a relative, weakness in REVAMP. f, Place- 
ment 11 includes all experiential* components of tfoea- 
t£onal development from in-school simulations though 
: ; terminal student employment .counseling tcTre-tjfaining 
. V' and job* placement for adults in the community* Mor£ 
attention must be given to" this in program develop- 
.* * merit' and pyogram evaluation! • / , 

' * : - < • • * » 

/ Xn conclusion i REVAMP £5 . to -be commended foy ,its\ochievemenLs V 

to date; What needs to be *djone noW'.is to &tart ^poking -id. the luttfre . 

Therefore, concerns^ for the coming year will' b.e/(l) how to cohtinife £t 



thq guidance component, (2) how to con^.uni cate fo the community wh>il l 
REVAMP has done and how valuable it is to them, and (3) how to dissem- 
inate the ^expertise that guidance staff have gained through this 
experience. REVAMP was designed with a commitment to a strong guidanc 
leadership component. The practical effectiveness that this approach 
has had in South Portland should not be lost to the local situation 
nor to other schools who could profit from this model. 
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CONCLUSIONS - RECOMMENDATIONS - FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

The South Portland Career Education Project, REVAMP, has completed 
another very successful year in its efforts to fully implement a compre- 
hensive career education program in its schools. All objectives have 
been achieved or are in the final stages of their achievement and the 
morale of staff is excellent as the project enters its third year. 

Project management has documented its functions well and continues 
to move toward the completion of its sequential plan for career education 
programming in South Portland. 

The elementary career awareness handbook continues to undergo 
substantial revision to make it both compatible t^th the seven goal areas 
of the sequential plan and at the same time be indexed by subject area 
for easy teacher utilization. s 

Implementation of mathematics curricula changes from the first 
year have progressed well, while substantial revisions of the English 
curricula have been developed. 

Guidance services have become more clearly defined and the 
direction of the guidance staff has been moving steadily toward the 
implementation of major program objectives^ 
* 

Recommendations 

1. It is recommended that the Sequential Plan for Career Education be 

given full awareness on thfe part of district staff (teachers, 
counselors, administrators) and key community groups in the final 
year of the project. 

2. It is recommended that some staff be maintained in the English Curri- 

culum implementation effort so that technical assistance can be 
provided to teachers as they movet&w&rd implementing the curriculum 
revisions. Perhaps a released time situation could be arranged 
for one of the English curriculum coordinators to accomplish this en 

3. It is recomrnended that the Guidance Component move toward a complete, 
• yet simple, statemr-nt "of its revised program and services so- that 

-it can maintain program independence and "quality in the years ahead. 
These statements should be based upon the specific recommendati ona 
itemized in the guidance component evaluation report. 

9b • 



Future Dir ect I ons 

An the project moves into its final year of full federal funding, 
the following plans and directions should be finalized to insure maximum 
impact and to enhance the probability of future growth and implementation 
of career education. 

* Consider alternative operational plans for a fourth 
year of program activities. What would remain to 
be accomplished in the management, curriculum, and 
guidance areas if the project were extended. 

* Make every effort to involve the curriculum direc- 
tors and building principals in all third-year 
activities to enhance their continued commitment 
and involvement in the future. 

* Identify thk specific products or conceptual models 
which the project wishes to disseminate and plarf 
for the development of these materials early in the 
year. , r 

* Consider gathering data now and in the future to 
demonstrate the economic impact of career education 
ouce a student leaves the formal educational environ- 
ment. 
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EXEMPLARY PRO.fECT IN CAREER ED UCATION 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. SOUT H PORTL AND , MAINE 

EVALUA TION P ES TAB 

The following evaluation design relates to South Portland, Maine's 
Proposal for Exemplary Project in Vocational Education (Project No. V36-1112, 
Grant No. OEG-0-73-5305) which was submitted to the U.S. Commissioner of 

- — 

Education under the provisions of Section 142 (c) of Part D pf the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1968. This design will be used in evaluating 
this project between July 1, 1974 and June 30, 1975, as detailed in the 
"Agreement to Perform Contract Services." 

Project REVAMP - Revitalize the Vocational and Academic Multifarious 
Program through Career Education - is in its second year of funding. The 
following evaluation design addresses the REVAMP^ objectives both for the 
entire three year effort and for the individual component objectives for the 
second year's operation. 

The following design is divided into two sections The first section 
treats overall program objectives for the entire three year effort. The 
second section considers the component objectives for the operational units 
of the project during its second year. The components addressed are /taarene&s 
(grades K-6); Career^Gtrientation and Exploration (grades 7-9); Career Prep- 
aration (grades 10- 1£) /Program Recycling (grades 13-14). 

The project wiTJ s€ ^y e approximately 3,700 students in four elecv ,ttary 
schools, two junior high schools, and a senior high school. 

The measurement techniques outlined below generate both "product data" 
concerning student growth and hard curriculum products developed, as well as 
"process data" on the organisational and instructional approaches employed. 



This measurement strategy is consistent with the Dr. Sidney C. High, Jr. 
memorandum ox July -25, 1972, -,/hicH stresses that "the evaluator should 
evaluate the effectiveness of both the project's administration and the 
career education p.rograra ds it is operated in the schools. 1 ' Thus, project: 

logs and other records arc r^en as a prir tj< d<aa source for total project 

«•» 

evaluation. 

ft 
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THKEE Y EAR PROJECT IM PACT OBJECTIVES \ 
OBJECTIVES MEASUREMENT TECHNIQ UES 



Career Awareness (K-6) 



1) Self-awareness and better under- 
standing of, abilities and inter- 
ests will occur. - 

2) Students will know more about . 
the world of work and the occupa- 
tional clusters* 



2.1) The Occupational Listing Test 
will be used pre and post in 
grades 3-6 in the -fctur project 
schools. If feasible, compari- 
son classrooms in non-project 
schools wrll be tested also. 



3) Students witSb develop a positive 
attitude toward the work' ethic 
and have respect for others. 



3.1) End of yeai) teacher anecdotal 
records will be used to docu- 
ment attitude change and stu- 
dent self-awareness. 



Career Orientation and Exploration (7-9) 



1) Each Student will examine, and learn 
about a vide variety of careers. 



2) A differentiated guidance staff 
will provide service and a resource 
center. 

3) Students will experience hands-on 
and exposure to available business 
and industry. 



l,.l) Either the Career Maturity In- 
* ventory or the Occupational 

Development Inventory will be 
used to pre-test7th and 9th 
grades. The post-test- will be 
administered in the. spring of 
1976 to the then 8th and 10th 
graders. 

2.1) The Project Handbook will docu- 
ment and describe the guidance 
configuration. 

3.1) Student activity will be docu- 
mented using the Minnesota Career 
Education Activity Report 6ystem 
or another appropriate reporting 
format. 



Vocational Preparation (10-12 ) 

1) A differentiated guidance staff will 1.1) Verify staffing patterns -in 

have developed and documented guidance guidance and their respective 

services to students. job descriptions and roles. 

*. 1.2) Document career service center. 

1.3) The CMI or ODI will be used > 
as a pre-test for grade 11. 
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2) The math, social studies, and English 
academic course offers will bo de- 
veloped to focus more on career develop- 
ment and to complement vocational courses 



3) A placement service will be established 
to provide vork experience field trips 
and on the job placement. 



It will be used as a post-test in 
the spring of 1976 to the then 121 
graders. 

* 

2.1) New curriculum changes documented. 
Course contents available for dis- 
semination. Ascertain how career 
education courses are preparing 
students. 

3.1) Document placement services and 
results. ^Conduct trend analyses 
on senior class profiles. 

3.2) Enrollments 'at the Area Vocational 
Center and SMVTI should increase. 



Post-High School (13-14 ) 

1) High school guidance services made 
available to our of school youth 
and adults during evening hours 



1.1) Document career education services 
in internships, OJT, guidance and 
job placement. 



Professional Staff Development (K-12) 

1) A program of in-service for career 
education will be presented for all 
professional staff connected with the 
project. 



1.1) Document each in-service session v 
objectives, process, and evaluatic 
feedback. 



CO 
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SKCOND-YKA R OBJ ECTIVES BY P ROJECT COMPONENT 



OBJECTIVES 



System - Wide (fc-12) 



1) 



2) 



3) 



b) 



5) 



The Director ond* Assistant Director will 
develop an overall sequential plan for 
Career Education in the South Portland 
District. Initial draft by .March jl, 1975. 



The Director anu Assistant Director will 
develop with the guidance staff a Career 
Guidance Handbook. Initial draft by 
March 1, 1975. 



The Director and Assistant Director will 
become involved in the District's revision 
of the student permanent record system. 



1.1) 



2.1) 



3.1) 



The Assistant Director will coqrdinate the 4.1) 
staff in-service in career education, K-12. 

The Assistant Director will coordinate the 5.1) 
dissemination activities of the project. 



Career Awareness (K-6 ) 



1) The elementary curriculum coordinator 
will review career education handbook, 
modifying and adding the role of teacher 
performance and curriculum directors where 
necessary and adding to activity units, 
field trip information, utilizing re- 

v source persons, and bulletin board ideas. 

2) The elementary curriculum coordinator 
will assist classroom, teachers in dealing 
with attitudes and valuer through demon-* 
stration lessons and providing suitable 
materials. 

3) The elementary curriculum coordinator 
will continue to assist teachers where 
necessary in career education. The coor- 
dinator will also begin to transfer the 
leadership for career education to the ele- 
mentary, curriculum directors and the ele- 
mentary proposals. 



1.1) 



2.1) 



MEASUREMENT TECHNIQUES 



The sequential plan will be cri- 
tiqued fcy the evaluation team. The 
plan will be expected to define the 
program by levels, detail the time- 
table for implementation and address 
the curriculum to be developed. 

The Handbook will detail the gui- 
dance program in grades 7-12. Some 
material ^ill address the elemen- 
tary and 13-14 levels. The Handbook 
will also describe the appropriate 
staffing pattern. 

Document new system and impart of 
career education staff on its content 



Document al/1 in-service using In- 
Service Documentation Form 

Dissemination activities will be 
logged by the Assistant Director. 
Categories to include madia, curricuL 
visits to projects, workshops con- 
ducted for others, etc. 



The evaluators viewing the curriculum 
development area will critique the 
handbook. 



Document these lessons offered as 
demonstration - get feedback -from 
teachers. 



i 
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4) , The elpi'iontnry currirulm coordinator 

will procure of d^volop career educa- 
- tion supplemental macc-rlal. and in con- 
junction with tho olcwnldcy librarian, 
catalog the material in each school 
library so a.s vo be reartl'.y available 
to a>Il classroom teachers. 

5) Project teachers in the four projects 
elementary shcools will receive at least 
2 - \ clay in-service sessions on values 
clarification. 



4.1) Document matnn'al acquired for 
elementary libraries. 



6) Classroom career education acLivities will 6.1) 
continue to increase in the four project 
schools . 



Career Orientation (7-9) 



1) 



2) 



3) 



4) 



.5) 



The JUS guidance will conduct a 
needs assessment and job analysis 
at each guidance position* 



1.1) 



The guidance team will develop a student- 2.1) 
parent handbook which will be a part of the 
director's system-wide handbook. 

The guidance team will offer group activi- 3.1) 
ties to all students in a variety of USOE 
clusters 



The guidance team will expand coopera- 
tive, career education projects with 
teachers. 

Expand the Career Education materials 
in the Career Education resource rooip 
for classroom instructions. 



4.1) 



The Minnesota documentation for 
will be used to record the leve 
of career education activity. 




Critique needs assessment plan 
(students, teachers, parents, 
•administrators^self , and resul 
staffing pattern). 

Initial draft by 7j 1/75 



All JHS grades will receive a 
minimum of five hours of group 
classes and at least one field 
experience. 

Document the numbers of teacher 
and students involved and the 
type and length of each project 



5.1) Document materials and their us 



6) Identify and retain a JHS English teacher 6.1) Job description end resume of 
to serve as a JHS curriculum coordinator. - selected person. 

7) Curriculum coordinator will evaluate 
existing English curricula in JHS with em- 
phasis on the vocational or general student. 



Career Preparation ( 10-1?) 

1) The guidance team will develop hands-on 
opportunities for the 10th grade students 
in work exposure. 



*1.1) Document the number of oppor- 
tunities available, number of 
student feedback evaluation 
a developed form. 
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2) The guidance tcan will develop a stu- 
dent-parrnt handbook which v?1 11 bo" a part 
of the Assistant Director's system-vri.de 
handbook. 

3) The guidance team will conduct a needs 
assessment and job analysis of each gui- 
dance pos i tion. 



4) The guidance team will provide group 
sessions for students at 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grade levels. 



5) 



6) The 'guidance team will assist students 
in becoming aware of employment oppor- 
tunities in the Greater Portland Ar.ea 



2.1) Initial draft of handbuuV; com- 
pleted by February 1, 1974. 



1) Document results of needs 
assessment 

3.2) Document style or mode of handling 
each guidance service (e.g. 1-1, 
small group, etc.) including per- 
centage" estimates for each service 

4.1) Document number of sessions S or * 
each grade level and content for 
each grade level. 

4.2) Document student evaluation feed- 
back via designed form. 



6.1) Document the results of a career 
placement day for seniors of all 
Greater Portland high schools. 



The guidance team will test all 10th 
graders \*lth ASVAT and provide follow-up 
group sessions to assist students in - 
career planning. 



5.1) Document} test results, number of 
group sessions and content. 

5.2) Document student evaluation via 
des igned form. % 



6.2) Document the number of part-time, 
summer, and full-time employment 
opportunities available in high 
school summer and part-time jobs 
that relate to student's tentative 
choice. A follow-up study will 
also be completed. * 



7) Identify and retain a high school Eng- 
lish teacher for curriculum coordinator's 
position. * * 



7.1) Resume and job descriptions avail- 
able. 

7.2) Document curriculum development as 
at JHS level. 



3) Expand the career education material in 8.1) Document materials procured and 



the respurce center for classroom instruc- 
tion. 



their use. 



Pro gram Recycling (13-14 ) 

< 1) The high school guidance team will provide 1.1) 
counseling services to out of school stu- 
dents and adults in the community. 



Document publicity used to acquflin 
public with services. 



s 




(7) , 
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6. (f) Conclusions and Recommendartions 

As the second year of the project draws io a close the Career 
Education staff agrees with the conclusions of NERCO: 

. "The South Portland Careey Education Project, REVAMP, 
has completed another vezy successful year in its efforts 
,to fully implement a comprehensive career' education program 
in its schools. All objectives have been achieved or are 
in the' final stages of .their achievement and the morale of 
staff is excellent as the project -enters itis third year, 

"Project management has documented its functions well 
and continues to move toward the completion of its sequen- 
tial plan for career education programming in South Portland. 

"The elementary career awareness handbook continues to 
undergo substantial revision to make it both compatible with 
the seven goal areas of the sequential plan and at the same 
time be indexed by subject area for easy teacher utilization. 

"Implementation of mathematics curricula changes from 
the first year have progressed well /while substantial re- 
visions of the English curricula have been developed. 

t m 

"Guidance services have become more clearly defined and 
the direction of the guidance staff has been moving steadily 
toward the implementation of major program objectives/ 1 

' Recommendations * 

"1. It is recommended that the Sequential Plan for Career 
Education be given full awareness on the part of 
district' staff (teachers, counselors, administrators) 
and key community^ -groups in the final year of the 
project. 

"2. It is recommended that some staff be maintained in the 
English Curriculum implementation .effort so that 
technical assistance can be provided to teachers as 
they move toward implementing the curriculum revisions. 
Perhaps a released time situation coijld be arranged 
for one, of the English curriculum coordinators to 
accomplish this end, 

"3« It is recommended that the Guidance Component move 

toward a complete, yet simple, statement of its revised 
program and services so that it can maintain jprogram 
independence and quality in the "years ahead. These 
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Btatesexrfri should bo beu*ed upon th© specific reooman- 
dations itemized in the guidance oooponent evaluation 
report." ,/ 

It is recdmended that South Portland assist the 
University of Maine and the State Departaent in in- 
plenenting career education) in Bangor, Maine, as 
part of their new career education grant, " 

It is recoistiended that the Director fornuLate with the 
staff , Superintendent of Sohools, Board o*f Education, 
and the State Departaent of Education, a definite plan 
for the } continuation of career education after the third 
and f^nal year of the project. 
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S&TOtiL OBJECTIVES' - Draft 

Junior , 5/ 7 g 

1. Self-Awareness 

-become aware of the jnxrtand cf hobtiec, academic achievement, and 
athletic abilities in raking choice about future occupations. 

-understand that accepting a job inplies acoeptan^ of job responsibilities 
and requirements. 

-understand the relationship between career and self satisfaction. 

2. Interpersonal Skills 

-understand the need for positive re3,ationships between himself and others 
to perform a job. 

+ >. 

-increase occupational knowledge throu^t experiences in the community, 
-shows a sensitivity and obligation to other 3 in group task situations, 
-shows an awareness and trust* of others in. task situations. 

3. Decision-Making 

-understand how work experiences meet the needs for occupational preparation. 

-identify personal goals as part of making career decisions. 

-demonstrate an ability to use decision-making and problem solving skills 
in gaining self-a^^areness and relating it to career explorations. 

I;. Work Awareness 

-having oho sen a career cluster,, analyse the common and unique characteristics 
- of jobs within that cluster. " - ^ 

5. Manipulative Skills . 



6. Value of Work 

-understand relationship between career ard life style. 

. -become familiar vith job opportunities as related to social and' economic 
tronds iiv his geographic area. , 

* 

, -describes the social worth of work by identifying the contributions of a 
wide range of workers to the well-being of- society. 

• * • i ■« " 

7. Relevance of Education 

-understand the need to plan an educational process to reach his elected 
career goals. ' 

« 

d '11/5 
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-understand the relationship between levols of eudcation and levels of 
employment* 

-understand that different careers require varying types of educational 
preparation. 

-recognize that learning is continues, occur in# in and outside of school* 



CESSER 33BVELOPMEU1T XESIGN 



GOALS (7) 
Work Awareness 

GOAL STATEMEKTS (28) 
Explore the 1$ TJSOE job clusters. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVES (100?) 

The studont vri.ll re oignize that all jobs related to the 
1$ USOE job clusters 



HTSTfflJCTIOKAL OBJECTIVES (teacher written for each activity) 



The student will match 2$ out of 3$ vrell-known careers to 
• the proper USOE' cluster. ^ 



a 7 
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SOUTH PORTLAND SCHOOLS 

CAwm education 



CAREER ACTIVITY SE3ET - EXPLANATION 



CLUSTER? Optional 

TITLE; Name of activity 

GOALS: 123^567 - Refers to the Career Development Design. 

Teacher-author will circle goals addressed in the activity. 
OVERVIEW Brief statement of the entire activity. • 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: Statements describing the intended outcomes of 

the activity. 

RESOURCES: Materials useful or necessary in teaching the unit. 
People and materials.- 

SUBJECT HEADING: Refers to the. library card* catalogue; where teacher may 
■ .• find other useful" information. 

ACTIVITIES: Detailed yistructions. for teaching the activity. 



EVALUATION: Techniques tor measuring student behavior following the 
activity. Tfcese should relate to the above instructional 
objectives.^ * " 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Duripg the 197^-75 academic school year, South Portland 
Public S<(hooJ.s and the Greater Portland Chamber of Commerce 
collaborated in the operation of a Career Guidance Institute 
under the sponsorship of The National Alliance of Business- 
men and the United States Department of Labor, The purpose 
of the Institute was to create an interface between parents, 
educators, students and businessmen. Of major concern was 
the extent of career opportunities in the Greater Portland 
Area for non-college bound and disadvantaged students and 
career ladder potential for those gaining employment. 

The Institute was also visualized as an inservice 
•educational activity for educators in the South Portland 
Schools and was designed to enhance their career education 
program. Morels pec if ic ally, to expose them to the world of 
work, and the implications it could provide for education, 
the teacher, and the classroom environment. 

Institute ojbectives were based on the "Dimensions of 
Career Education"" as approved by th^ Career Education 
Advisory Committee and Institute design consisted of a re- 
finement of procedures utilized in the 197k Career Guidance 
Institute model with consideration given to recommendations 
published in the CGI Final Report , June 1,1974. V 

Dr. Arthur Berry, Director of Vocational-Technical 
Education, University of Maine at Portland-Gorham, was de- 
signated as Workshop Coordinator to work with Frederick E. 
Freise, Assistant Director of REVAMP, who assumed director- 
ship of the "1974-75 Career Guidance Institute. 
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INSTITUTE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

General goals as presented in the specifications by The 
4k National Alliance of Businessmen were accepted as the basis 
for the CGI, At the conclusion of CGI , in accordance with 
"Dimensions of Career Education", the participants willt 

1. identify values, interests, abilities, needs and 
other self characteristics as they relate to occu- 
pational roles, (self dimension) 

2. explore occupational areas and describe opportune™ 
ties, potential satisfactions, required roles of 

* workers and other related dimensions, (occupa- 
tional information dimension) 

- 3. describe the psychological meaning of work and its . 
value in the human experience, (psychology of 
work dimension) / 

4. describe modern wi^rk structure, and work .environ- 
ments, and organizational characteristics. 

* (organizational dimension) 1 * 

5. tell how the individual's role in jvork is tied to 
the well-being of the t community. ( social* contri- 
bution dimension) 

.6. demonstrate planfulness in striving to achieve * ; 
occupational goals and objectives, .(planfulness 
dimension) . ' - 

7. demonstrate through work-relevant behavior that one 
is acquiring a concept of self as a productive 
person in a work-centered society, (work ethics 
dimension) « 

8. describe that relationship which exists between 
basic skills, marketable skills, and* interpersonal 
skills and the jobs one can 'reasonably aspire to in 
adult life, (school -work relationship dimension) 



demonstrate possession of a reasonable degree of 
basic skills, knowledges, and behavioral charac- 
teristica associated with some type of wdrk or 
occupational area, (occupational preparation 
dimension) 

,be aware of desirable work-relevant behavior, an 
ability to learn,' adjust to, and advance in a 
chosen occupation, (work adjustment dimension) 
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OVERVIEW OF THE INSTITUTE 

Thqr Career Guidance Institute was structured on the 
model developed in 197^ $ however t scheduling was changed 
based on participant recommendations. Participants were 
divided into two groups; those individuals from elementary 
schools, or those with a focus towards carefer emphasis at 
the elementary school levels and those from secondary schools, 
or those with a focus towards career emphasis at that level. 

Elementary participants met on Tuesdays while secondary 
met on Thursday, Two industry-visitations were held follow- 
ed by a worksession. 

In order to provide relevance to the Career Education 
program, occupational clusters, as identified by the United 
States Office of Education, were selected and companies with* 
in these clusters in the Greater Portland Area were contacted 
regarding the Institute and their willingness to become in- 
volved. In addition to the occupational clusters, consider- 
ation was also given to the curriculum materials currently 
in use in the South Portland Public Schools arid an attempt 
was' made. to matqh visitations and careers to these materials. 
Those industries or businesses indicating a willingness to 
participate were provided with a list (Appendix A) of infor- 
mation desired from the company and a "business-industry 
tour" (Appendix B). information guide. : 

The resource material solicited (Appendix A) was com- x 
piled and placed in the career resource centers of the South 
Portland Public Schools for use by teachers', counselors and 
Students. The "business -industry tour" guide (Appendix B)' 
provided each business participant was designed to assufej 
that the visitation would be structured and appropriate tp*. 
institute objectives. J 

The formate of each tour-visitation was as follows i 
A 15 minute briefing, a ^5 minute tour, and a 60 minute 
discussion period. 



Worksessions were held following two industry-business 
visitations "for each group of participants. Following the 
last visitation session, both groups of participants met 
jointly to compare their experiendes and evaluate institute 
effectiveness, jfc feedback mechanism (Appendix C) was uti- 
lized after all visitations- and worksessions and provided 
the Director and Coordinator with a bases for restructuring 
sessions to make them more relevant. • • 

Each tour-visitation, as well as workshop session, was * 
taped, edited and published by the Institute. The publica- 
tion "Career Opportunities, in Greater Portland, Maine- 
Visitation Notes and Info" Volume No. 2 was distributed to 
all Institute participants as well as guidance counselors 
and other interested parties in the Greater Portland area. 
Volume No. 1 is currently being utilized as a text and^ 
reference in a number of cooperative work-experience pro- 
grams. Volume No. 2 provides them with additional resource 
material. . 

Education and its relevance to the world of work was a 
major institute objective. At each work session participants 
were asked to identify a minimum of ten terms relating to 
careers that they thought a student should understand , "or 
be aware of. These words', or terms, were compiled into a 
master list (Appendix D) and at the final worksession each 
participant was asked to indicate the grade level at which 
it should be introduced into the curriculum. Responses on 
Career Terms (Appendix E) were compiled for curriculum use. 

Participants were also asked at the final worksession 
to respond to the following question: 

"Based on your tours and worksessions, list those areas 
or facts that need emphasis or change in education if 
we are to better prepare youth for job entry." 

There responses were added to those identified from 
the tapes (Appendix F) and presented to the participants. 



Small groups reacted to the c opposite listing and* made 

> 

specific recommendations for, the South Portland Public 
School System. 

The program, on a week by week basis,' was as follows t 
October 10 - Worksession 

a. Orientation to Project 

b. Pre-test 

c. Goals of Institute 

d. Pre-tour Information 

Portland Water Front 
Portland Pipeline 
Bluerock Industries 
American Hoist and Derrick 

October 15 

Tpur - vi s i ta t i on ' 

Portland Waterfront 

October 17 

" Toui^VTsTtation 

Bluerock Industries t 

October 22 

Tour-visitation 

"Portland Pipeline 

October 24 

Tour-visitation 

American Hoise and derrick 

October 29 - Worksession 

A a. Overview - Career Education 

b. Overview - Proposes of Education 

c. Pre-to.ur Information 

Imperial Homes * 
Maine Egg- Products 

U.S. Post Office and Federal Building 
S.D. Warren 
. d. Feedback 

November 5 

Tour-visitation . 
* Imperial Homes * 

* * 

November 7 ' 

Tour-visitation 

U.S. -Post Office and Federal Building 

125 
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November Ik 

Tour-visitation 

S.D. Warren Paper Mill 

November 19 & 21 - Worksessions 

a. Career Education Review 

b. Review of Tour-visitations 

Group A —Presentation 

Waterfront 
Group B t Presentation 

Imperial Homes 
Group C - Presentation 

Portland Pipe Line 
Group D - Presentation 

Bluerock Industries 
Group E - Presentation 

American Hoist and Derrick 
Group F - Presentation 

U.S. Post Office and Federal Building 
Group G - Presentation 

S.D. Warren Paper Mill 
c^ Behavioral and Performance Objectives 

d. Pre-tour Information 

Hannaford Brothers 

South Portland Fire pand Police 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield 

e. Feedback 

November 26 

Tour-visitation 

Hannaford Brothers 

December 1 

• Tour-visitation 

South Portland Fire and Police T 

December 5 

Tour-visitation 

Blue Cross; and Blue Shield 

♦ 

December 10 - Worksession 

a. Review Behavioral Objectives 

b. Test on Performance and Behavioral Objectives 

c. Review of Tour.s 

Hannaford Brothers 

South Portland Fire and Police 

d. 'Career Terms - Development 
.e. Pre-tour Information 

Hoods Ic£ Cream 

Sebago Shoe * V ' v" 

g . Fe e dbac k " \- — r 
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December 12 Worksession 

a. "The Economic System" 

Russell Day - Training Director 
S # D f Warren Company 

b. Pre-tour Information 

Noyes Tire 
^ Bumham and Morrill 

January 7 

Tour-visitation 

Hoods Ice Cream 

January 9 - — - — 

'Tour-visitation 
Noyes Tire 

January Ik 

Tour-visitation 

BurnhairTand Morrill 
<# 

January 16 

Tour-visitation 

Sebago Shoe Company 

January 21 & 23 - Worksessions 

a. Where Are We? 

b. Discussion on Tour-visitation 

Burnham and Morrill 

c. Career Terms - Development 

d. Competency Based Education 

e. Strategies from Goals and Objectives 

f. Pre-tour Information 

Osteopathic Hospital of Maine 

Holiday Inn 

W. H, Nichols Company 

g. Feedback 

January 28 ; A 

Tour-visitation 

Osteopathic Hospital of Maine 

January * < > 

Tour-visitation * 

Emery Wat^Tllouse 

February k < 

Tout*-visitation 

Holiday Inn Downtown 
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February 6 

Tour-visitation 

W.H. Nichols Company 

February 11 & 13 - Worksessions 



a. 
b. 



d. 



e, 



f. 



March k 



March 6 



March 13 



Systems Approach to Education 
Strategies for Implementation 

Elementary Career Ed 
Group Work 

1. What do individuals want most from their Jobs? 

2. Career Terms Development 

3. Analysis of educational needs 
Revi^vr xrf ^tonv guide sheets 

Osteopathic Hospital of Maine 
, Emery Waterhouse 

Holiday Inn Downtown 

W.H. Nichols Company 
Pre -tour Information 

Weyerhaeuser 

Presteel Corporation 

Reiche School 
Feedback 



Tour-Visitation 
Weyerhaeuser 



Tour-vi s i ta ti on 

Fresteel Corporation 



Tour-visitation 

Reiche School 



March 20 — Worksession 

a# Overview of tour ' K 

Reiche School 

b. Summarization - National Workshop on Career 

Education 

c. Group reactions 

Fresteel Corporation 
Weyerhaeuser*- 

d. Individual development implications for education 
e* Concepts of evaluation session 

d. Post- test • 



a 
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March 2$ - Evaluation Session 

a* ' Post-test 
6 b. Career terms 

Priori tize< by grade level 

c. Educational recommendations 

> Group -deve 1 opment 

d. Institute evaluation 

Individual and group- reaction 
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EVALUATION OF THE CAREER GUIDANCS" INSTITUTE 

From the outset, it was planned to evaluate the Institute 
in a variety of ways. These include: 

. ' It Administration of a Pre-Test and a Post-Test 

(Appendix C) to all participants and to analyze the 

results, 

* 

2. Utilization of a feedback device (Appendix C) to 
ascertain relevance of worksessions and achievement 
--of— institute goals, 

r • 3. An informal discussion of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the Career Guidance Institute by parti- 
cipants, business representatives, and staff at 
the last vyorksession. 

« 

4. Informal appraisal ,by the project staff. Some high- 
lights of the appraisal are: 

PRE-TEST AND POST-TES'T: 

The Pre-Test and Post-Test (Appendix H) were designed 
to determine achievement of Institute objectives. Re- 
sponses ona 0-10 rating scale were not designed to be 
used for statistical comparisons but to serve as indi- 
cations of general change in attitude, knowledge and 
understandings. The results, as shown on. the "Pre-Test 
- Post-Test Profile" reveal a positive growth on all 19 
assessment items. 
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PRE- POST TEST PROFILE 



Career Guidance Institute- 1974-75 . 
South Portland School System 
South Portland, Maine 04106 

PRE- POST TEST QUESTIONNARIE 

This institute is designed to .help you increase your knowledge regarding careers an$ 
career opportunities and to improve communicatiqn between educators, businessmen, and 
the community*. Listed below are qctestions related to areas which will be discussed during 
the activities of the institute. You are being asked to complete this questionnaire in order 
that some evaluation of these activities may be made. 

Each question^ statement is followed by a ten-point rating scale. Read each question 
and cirjcle the number on the scale which most nearly corresponds to your own assessment 
of your present degree of knowledge, understanding, skill, or attitude referred to in the 
question. 

1. How would you rate ypur present degree of knowledge of business and industry in the 
Greater Portland area? 

PRE- TEST - 10/74 ' POST- TEST - 3/75 

1 - 3 \*4 5 '6 7^89 

2* Indicate the degree to which yoii are familiar with current employment trends in the 
Greater Portland area . / 



8 

3. indicate your knowledge of pareer opportunities for non- college bo^nd students in the 
Greater Portland, area . 



4. Indicate your knowledge of 
Portland area. 



1 ' 



1 



he skills needed by business and industr 



in the Greater 



5. Indicate the degree of your present knowledge about distressed ^flQ disadvantaged 
in the Greater Portland aree . y 



areas 
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6: To what extent are you awarje of the attitudes of the disadvantaged toward gainful 
employment? 



8 



w 

Pre - Post Test 



7. To what extent are^ou aware of the attitude of employers toward employment of the 
disadvantaged? 

0 1 2 3 , 4.5 6,7 8*9 

8. To what extent is the communijV attuned to the needs of non-college bound student? 

4 5 6( 7 8 9 

9. To what extent is the administration of your school systerrN^ttuned to the needs of the 
non-college bound student? 



10. Indicate the degree to which you unders\^nd the educator's role in working with non- 
college bound youth. 




•3 
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11. To what extent are the teachers in your school system committed to {^viding relevant 
education for non- college bound students?/ 



1 



9 - 



12. How would you rate your present degree of knowledge of local /raining opportunities 
and programs for non- college boundystudents? 



13. Indicate the degree of your present 
Education concept. 



2' 



unc 



5 6 
standing of Career 



Educl 



8 9 
tion or the Career 



14. Indicate the degree to which you are familiar^fth the dictionary 9£ / 6ccupationsl titles, 

and career clusters. 

0 1*2 3 i 

15. Indicate to what extent has Career Edition been introduced to the secondary classes 

in your school system. 



7 8 

16. Indicate to what extent you are familiar vflth Career Education programs available in the 
schools of Greater Portland. 
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Pre- Post Test -3- 



17. Indicate the degree of your understanding of a realistic role for the guidance 
counselor in occupational or career guidance. 



18. How would you rate the potential for a r 
administrators, teachers, counselors, a 
the Greater Portland area? 



8 



gular flow of communication between school 
id business and industrial personnel within 



0 12 3 4^56 

19. Indicate the degree of your positive feelings abb^tt^completi 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 




8 9 
this questionnaire. 

7 . 8" , 9 



10 



10 



10 



0* 
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FEEDBACK EVALUATIONS: 



Feedback Evaluations (Appendix C) were designed ;f or 
each worksession and used to determine understand of v> 
material presented and to solicit comments regarding the 
worksession, how to imporve it, and what the participants* 
gained from the session. In all 12 worksessions were held. 
Participant reaction to content and instructional techniques 
was indicated by agreement to strong agreement on each item 
asised. * 

The comments regarding improvement of tours and work - 
sessions were t&ken into consideration by the project staff 
and when, feasible and consistent with Institute goals, were 
implemented. ~ 

» 

v ' Major items mentioned were: r 
More time for questions 

Utilization of small groups t 
More contact with employees 
Shorten worksession 

Bring company representative to worksessions 
M<5re student participation 
Focusing tours on entry "level j<5bs 
Discussion relating to attitude development 
Relate tours to resource packets 

More emphasis on job opportunities, .advancement, etc. 

A second aspect of feedback was c&ncerned withj^ 

What Specific New Knowledges Did You Gain From Your Touy 
and Worksession? A sampling of responses was* 

"Attitude is the nvost important thing that employees* 
are looking for. (2) Business letters and English" 
are also on 1ihe top of the list. (3) If a person is 
•willing to work, if he is willing to learn.- then the 
employee is willing to pui in the time and the money 
to train him. 
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I was very interested the W. H. Nichols only produces 
two items. Also the worksheet rating the 10 job 
ratings proved quite interesting. A follow-up of 
employees opinoins would be of interest. 

•I'm learning how to pin down personnel managers to 

answer questions and not to allow them to be evasive. 
Maybe' I'm getting to be more tenatious. 

I learned about a new occupation that I never knew 
existed. 

Attitudes play a tremendous degree on the part of the 
employee . 

New teacher performance standards. Math is badly 
needed for business. Conditions on most jobs are 
good to excellent. Companies like to promote from 
within. 

Vocabulary-needs for growth of Osteopathic Hospital. 

There seems to be a great deal of enthusiastic employees 
Con the surface anyway) in most companies. 

I am learning that employers and educators share similar 
goals and demands- of young people. 

Feel a better understanding of behavioral objective. 

I have learned so much that it is difficult to list 

everything in this space. Some examples are - a 

better general understanding of the careers available 
in the Portland area. t 

I question whether or not we are doing an adequate job \ 
of preparing students to work together in cla^s / 
activities. So often in visiting we have fouiW, the 
importance of one worker to another in complWing 
work successfully. 

Changing materials of work - need for adaptability in 
students - attitudinal development emphasis - 
production of goods and services not known before. " 
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Better understanding of job opportunities, More con- 
vinced that we better do a better job of basic 
academic skills and development of attitudes, 

I found that the employers, on the tours jve' had been 
on, have little use for highly skilled or intelligent 
people. , . 

What is actually needed from the school system. Problems 
of the high school students who step right into jobs. 

Don't think I realized the extent to which students have 
poor attitudes in employment. 

Tension an industry due to competition. 

Respect for all people in all jobs. 

* 

Go to a visitation at another type of work to learn and 
seek to understand different hopes (or jobs) for 
different folks = democracy. What makes teachers 
think they would qualify for some of these jobs - 
sometimes we are not the kind of persons they would 
like to be like either - or turn about is fair 
play - Good Lord! That's a teacher! ? 

To be as proud to be a teacher as Chief MoGouldrick is 
to be a member of the Fire Dept. A gun does not 
make a policeman a human. 

More awareness of various employments. 

More aware of conditions and requirements for specific 
areas. 

I think our oral sessions give insight to things we may 
have forgotten and maybe weren*t aware\f. 

Your doing a good jobJ The wheels are beginning to 
tuml U (in my head) 

Have seen a variety of skills and working tools that I 
had not seen before. - % 

. ' " 13G 



Being new to the area, the tours and worksessions have 
been a, great help to know the community and the people. 
The tours give a great insight to what goes on behind 
the doors of the various areas. 

Limitations in local openings and opportunities for 
advancement. 

Specifics of weaknesses in applicants, particularly 
attitudionally. Was impressed with sensitivity and 
awareness of employers to problems of non-college 
bound students. 

Some more facets of how inflation is affecting people, 
jobs, etc. More awareness of requirements for jobs. 

Enjoyed the tours - more insight on what other pedple 
are doing. I consider this an opportunity to see 
other people at work - many of us .don* t realize what 
some of .our kids folks are doing for work, or what is 
in store for them after school 

I knew very little about careers and industrial oppor- 
tunities in the Portland Area since I have lived in . 
the area a relatively short time. I find it helpp in 
making students aware of opportunities in their own 
geometric area. . 

I learned how actual jobs tie in with career clusters. 

A better underseanding of the scope of Employment 
opportunity. . 1 

Attitude of business toward education, Hiring proce- 
dures. What industry is looking for in future 
workers. 

A third aspect of feedback provided for General Comments 
ach tour or worksession. A sampling of respons.es was: 

I enjoyed today's session - especially filling in the 
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sheet on what people want most out of their jobs. 
Find it interesting breaking up into groups and 
discussing them. 

We have been discussing the tours in several of my 
classes ahd the students seem very interested. 
Attitude in business is hard for students to under- 
stand. 

Today's activities were interesting and instructive, 
but too long for the time provided - hence frustrating, 

(Perhaps this in itself is a good .lesson for 
teachers) 

As with other visits, I continue to gain a great 
appreciation of teaching as a career. 

Again I would ask for more conversation in relation to 
our tours rather than the multitude of outside in- 
formation that takes up most of the class time. It 
seems we have many loose ends. Even though I can 
distinguish with the front part of the sheet as to 
my personal knowledge of specific questions, I still 
feel confused when it comes to what we should be 
gearing our attention to on educational implications 
of this course. 

The people have been very cooperative and the tours 
have been informative and pleasant, I enjoyed the 
group work in the get-together wrap-up session. 

There is a point of saturation - thete are too many of 
the same operations with terminology, needs, and 
interests that are similar, 

<> » 
am enjoying "the course and the tours. 

Holiday Inn was the best/most informative yet. 

Osteopathic Hospital was (One) doctor 1 s views and 
not an overview of health occupations/education. 
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Very disappointing. Also I do not like beirfg read 
to I can read the handouts myself. 

These tours provide a good general education regarding 
that-"third environment" # It is not the specific 
information that is valuable to roe so much as the 
background picture of the business or industry. As 
a teacher, I expect to be more realistic in the 
classroom and to make my teaching more practical. 

I have enjoyed learning about industry in this area 
and the communication developing between industry and 
educators. I feel the educational system must, become 
more career oriented and make education relevant to 
the everyday (work day) of most of us. 

The tours were both very interesting. The tour to Noyes 
seemed to be the best organized. It took a few 
minutes to figure out how each part of the shoe 
operation fitted in, but both taught a lot, 

I have discussed each tour vtiifi my classes. The ,students 
seem very interested in th& world of work. I can see 
at the seventh grade level, that in the future we 
(society) are going to have a real problem with 
attitude! 

i ! 

The CGI has joeen both educational and enjoyable, I 
have found that much of what I have learned has been 
material which I can put to practical use. The people 
involved have been interesting, informative, and most 
cooperative. 

The tours and work sessions! are? making one realize how 
inaffective we are at hitting the real human needs in 
homes and at school. 

Keep up the good workl 

i 



I'm learning a great deal abou(t the world of work. 
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tours have beer organized v/ell and are interesting. 

The fact that kids don* t understand the basic principle 
of the free enterprise system bothers me a good dealt 

The course is retting livelier and thus more exciting. 
I am glad to be involved but not at my arrival after 
school to this area of another school^ - s 

Very satisfied with tours and worksessions. 

Attitude is vefry important. Am looking at the whole 
3 pecUruVvQj careers much more seriously than before! 

The nerative feo'inr about job prospects made me 
Wonder - why bother'. As *aa mentioned during the 
work session - the poor attitudes shown by many job^| 
seekers was blamed in cart on the schools. This 
makes' me angry! 

Have been able to implement mere detail in a classroom. 
Children are becoming more aware of the v/orld of v/ork 
and can express their feeling about this also. 

I am happy 1 took the course and am willing to learn 
about^grld of work (it is genera] ized that we 
teachers do not understand the real world). I 
think<(whoever makes this generalization forgets that 
some o? us married someone outside the teaching 
profession, or that we may have->worked for 2 years or 
more as a chemist where one worked with objects and 
not people. 

The tours have been very interesting and most enjoyable. 

There Is a valuo to C.G.I. - parts of today's lecture 
on U.S.A. , for example and 'tours to places never before 
visited - should be arain r.ore small group work. 

Impressed with the workshop to^this point. h 

I wish more teachers would become involved. There is 
so much we need to know about thfe community and the 
employers of our students (and our neighbors). 

140 
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, "EVALUATION BY DISCUSSION 

Feedback provided the Institute staff with continous 
ipptft from participants. In addition, an opportunity was - 
provided at the last worksession fpr specific recommendations: 
concerning strengths and weaknesses of the Career Guidance 
Institute . Participants were asked to react to the following 
- question*..';- 

"If aiiQthBr Career Guidance Institute were to be held, 
what changes, or recommendations, would you make to 
planners, directors or coordinators?" 

Major recommendations were: 

1, Visit post-secondary institutions' in the local area 
and identify potential educational opportunities. 

2. Identify and visit alternative service agencies 
available to students, the disadvantaged and for 
drop-out, 

3« Utilize speakers from other learning options, ie: 
apprenticeship, employment security commission, in 
plant training* 

k. Later school visitations, ie; secondary into 
elementary, 

5, Explore careers for handicapped. 

6. More parent involvement. 

7* Develop alternate scheduling. Vary day of week. 

8. Greater exploration of Government and public service 
job opportunities. 

9. Involve students who are not college bound. 
* 
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APPRAISAL BY THE PROJECT STAFF 

The Institute staff was involved in all worksessions 
and tour-visitations. In doing so, the staff had an 
opportunity to evaluate the program as it envolved, Ob- 
servations are: 

1. Grouping of participants into elementary and 
secondary provided a basis for planning Institute 
experiences which could be related directly to the 
educational setting, 

2, Participants quickly recognized and' accepted the 
thrust of the Institute. 

3* ^Once introduced to the business scene and into 
communications with the business community? 
enthusiasm for the project grew markedly among the 
majority of participants, 

4, The business community was warm and courteous in 
their reception to participants and enthusiasm for 
the Institute and its goaSrg, 

5, 4 Participants liked group activity and this area of 

the worksession should be expanded, 

6, Consideration should be given to restructuring 
another Institute. Small group tours could be 
utilized with monthly reports to all participants 
individualized visitation also holds promise, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS AKD RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Career Guidance Institute was conceived as an in- 
service educational activity for educators in the South 
Portland Public Schools and was designed to enhance their 
exemplary Career Education Program, At the final work- 
session, each participant was asked to review a list of 
"Career Terms" which was complied during .the work sessions 
arid to indicate the grade level at which the term should be 
introduced into the schools curriculum. Appendix E shows 
how the terms were prioritized according to the following 
categories: primary K-2, elementary 3-6, junior high 7-9, 
and senior high 10-12, It is recommended that teachers 
utilize these to make their content and experiences more 
relevant to the world of work. In addition the list pro- 
vides a basis for the Career Education dimension withiri the 
revised English curricular, a 197^-75 Career Ed project 
priority, 

A major contribution can be summed up in the remarks of 
one participant: "I think it has made some teachers think 
relovancy and accountability, A realization that many 
students do survive without taking college courses. What 
steps, are we taking in preparing students for the world of 
work?" • 

In addition to its contribution to the Career Education 
Program, specific implications for education were identified 
(Appendix F) and summary of recommendations made for con- 
sideration by the South Portland School Department, They are 

1. Greater emphasis in all areas on development of a 
positive attitude, emphasis on values, self disci^ 
pline ethical behavior and acceptance of responsi- 
bilities-, 

2. Provide experience in development of job application 
and interviewing skills. 
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3. Provide workshops and orientation for all teachers 
'in the area of value clarification* 

4. Involvement of students in industry-tour visitations, 
5» More emphasis on communication skills, 

6, Developrrtent of human relation skills in individual 
or* group courses or activities, 

7. Consideration of mini -course in "How to Succeed in 
The World of Work" . • 

, 8#* "Make greater use of business-industry resources and 
personnel in educational activities. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Institute goals and objectives were met in a variety of 

ways i 

1. Tour-visitations provided an interface of the 
business and educational communities* 

2. The Pre -Post* Test indicated growth in attitudes 

knowledge! and understandings, 

# • •* 

3. Volume t #2 "Career Opportunities in Greater 
Portland, Maine - Visitation Notes And Info" was 
developed for use by teachers, counselors, and 
students, 

*K Resource materials were, added to the Career 

Resource Centers of the South Portland Public . 
Schools/ 

5. Additional business-industrial personnel were 
added to those willing to serve^ as resource 
persons, for educational purposes, 

6, Participant awareness of .local business-industry 
and its implications for the Career Education 
Program were identified. 

7.. A listing of Career Terms was 'developed and priori- 
tized for usage iri the educational program, 

o. Educational needs were identified and recommenda- 
tions, made to local school authorities, 

9. The Career Guidance Institute, model, developed in 

was refined and tested as to its effectivjiess 
as an inservice technique for educational ~ purposes. 




BUSINESS -INDUSTRY VISITATION PARTICIPANTS 

In. order to provide relevance to the Career Education 
Program, career clusters as identified by the United States 
Office of Education provided the basis for tour-visitations 

• In selection of business -industry participants, con- . 
sideration was given to the curriculum materials currently 
used in the South Portland Public Schools and an attempt 
made to match visitations' and careers to these materials. 

The following were visited by workshop participants. 
Individuals named served as contacts and resource personnel 
for the Institute. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Bureau of Waterways 

Edward Langlois, Direcrtor 
Portland Pipeline 

Wallace McGreen, Vice President 

MANUFACTURING J- 
American Koist and Derrick Company 

John A. Baird, President 
Weyerhaeuser Company - 

Robert Parent, General Manager 
S. D. Warren Company 

Russell R. Day, Director Manpower Development 
Sebago Shoe Inc. - - — . . . 

John Marshall, Vice President - General Manager 
Presteel Corporation 

William Moio, General Manager 
Burnham & MorriJa Company 1 

William Bush, Personnel Manager 
W. H. Nichols Company 

Herbett Carmichael, Personnel Manager 
Noyes Tire "Company 

John Meredrth, Personnel Manager 

CONSTRUCTION 

Imperial Homes 

Jafies F.^Maguire, President " 
Bluerock Industries 

Robert Nunley, General Manager 

mm 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield 

Russell D..,Bonney, Personnel Manager 
Osteopathic Hospital * 

John Pecteau, Executive- Director 
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PUBLIC SERVICE 

Howard Reiche School 

Richard McGarvey, Principal 
South Portland Police Department 

Thomas J; Carmody, Community Relations Officer 
South Portland Fire Department 

Pilip D. McGouldrick, Chief 
Portland Post Office and Federal Building 

John M. Kelley, Manager Retail Sales and Servic 

MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 

Emery Waterhouse Company 

Joan Conover, Personnel Manager 
Hannaford Brothers Company 

David Dillmaii, Personnel Manager ^ 

HOSPITALITY AND RECREATION 
Holiday Inn Downtown 

Gustave Tillman, General Manager 




INSTITUTE WORKSHOP" PARTICIPANTS 
Cathy M. Aikins, Student, South .Portland High School 
Jean L-. Beaudreau, Parent 

Rachel Beckford, Student, South Portland High School 
Elizabeth P, Braley, Elementary Teacher, Lincoln School 
Nancy Carroll, Elementary Teacher, Lincoln School 
Eileen Connolly, Parent . ., 

Eileen Cullinan, Elementary Teacher, Redbank School 
Linda Eastman, Parent 

Michael Eastman, Elementary Principal, Lincoln School 
Donna Federico, Student, South Portland High School 
Molly Foster, Parent 

Rita Huntley, Elementary Teacher, Skill in School 

Elizabeth Knowlon, Teacher of Social Studies, Mahoney 
Junior High School 

Blanche Mack, Career Education Resource Center Aide, 
South Portland High School • * . 

Ruth McLellan, Elementary Teacher, Small School 

Carlene Mooney, Elementary Teacher, Redbank School 

Colleen Norton, Elementary Teacher, Small School 

Bonnie Philbrick, Home Economics Teacher, South Portland 
High School 

Sandra Pilisbury, Elementary Teacher, Lincoln School 

Ruth Roberts, Elementary Career Education Coordinator 

Cindy Sanborn, Career Education Resource Aide, Mahoney 
"Junior High School 

* 

Rosemary Skill in, Parent * 

Severly Theriault, English Teacher, Mahoney Junior High 
school v^/ 
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Patricia Akerley, Teapher Aide, South Portland High School 

Pamela Beal, English' Teacher, Mahoney Junior High School 

Robert Burbank, Graphic Arts Teacher, South Portland High 
School 

X 

Linda Carr, Math Teacher, Mahoney Junior High School 

John Chapin, Social Studies Teacher, South Portland High 
School 

Claire Chase, French and German Teacher, Mahone^ Ju^iiJbr 
High School - ^ Ji 

Mary Cruise, English Career Education Coordinator 

Martha Foster, Home Economics Teacher, Memorial Junior 
Junior High School 

John Gailey, Assistant Principal, Memorial Junior High School 

Ann Gilmore, Guidance Dirrector, South Portland High School 

Arthur Girbux f Math Teacher, South Portland High School 

Elizabeth Hascall, Commercial Teacher, South Portland 
High School 

Sandra Jones, Career Education Resource Aide, Memorial 
Junior High School 

-John : KeTQietT, sociaXStudTes Teacher ," South Portland High 
School 

David Lawrence,' Student, Memorial- Junior High School 

Carlton Miller, Business Education Department Chairman, 
South Portland High School t 

Maxine Morris, Social Studies' Teacher, Memorial Junior 
High School 

* ' * 

William O'Gara, Social Studies Teacher, Mahoney Junior 
High School . 

James O'Reilly, Social Studies Teacher, Mahoney Junior 
High School 

Gertrude Parker, Guidance Teacher , Memorial Junior High 
School m ■ -°. 

> 

Marshall Sawtelle, Commercial Teacher, South Portland High 
School «• . t 



David Scribner, Science Teacher, Mahdney Junior High School 

Terry Sotiriou, Secondary Career Education Coordinator 

Jane Swett, Student, Memorial .Junior High School 

Keith Thompson, Principal, South Portland High School 

Arthur Tordoff , Social Studies Teacher, South Portland 
High School 

"Michael Towle, Social Studies Teacher, Mahoney Junior High. 
School 

Linda Warden, Student, South Portland High School 
Elizabeth Wildes, Student, South Portland High School 
Sarah Wright, English Cstreer Education Coordinator 

INSTITUTE STAFF 

Arthur 0. Berry, Director, Vocational Technical Education, 
University of Maine at Portland-Gorham, Gorham 

Frederick E. Freise, Assistant Director, REVAMP, South 
Portland School Systen 
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DIRECTORS 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR^ 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER: 

SECONDARY TEACHER: 

REPRESENTATIVES: 



CIVIC GROUP: 



LABOR: 



BUSINESS: 
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ADVISORY BOARD J 

George H. MacLeod 

Frederick E« Freise~ 

Carolyn Corcoran,. Direotor 

Qurriculum and Instruction * . 

Memorial Junior High School 

Carl Miller, Department Chairman 
Business Education 
South Portland High School 

UMFG Ms. Linda Hoch 

Placement Director 
9'6 Falmouth Street 
Portland, Maine 04103 

SMVTI ■ Joseph DeCourcey 
Dean of Students 
Fort Road * 

South Portland, Maine 04106 

Student Mary Lou Santerre 
47 Foswick Avenue 
South Portland, Maine 0^106 

Parent Carolyn Murphy, Manager 
Casco Bank 

Cape Elizabeth, Maine 04107 

James^ Doughty, Vice President and 
Treasurer 

Blake, Hall and Sprague Insurance Co. 

22 Cottege Road 

S ^<2uth Portland, Maine 04106 

Alleri^Pt St Pierre, Business Represen- 
tative for International Association 
of Machinists 
12 Eighth Street 

South Portland, Maine (SP & CE Rotary) 

Thomas Curtis, Director, Manpower 
Training 

Associated General Contractors of Maine 
Box (N); Whitten Road 
Augusta, Maine 04330 

Diane Boissonneault , Administrative 
Supervisor, Affirmative Action ' 
1380 Riverside Street- 



Portland, Maine 041G3 
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John Baird, President 

American Hoist and Derrick Company 
1248 Broadway- 
South Portland, Maine 04-1C6 
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APPENDIX A 

INFORMATION DESIRED FROM EMPLOYERS 
Company structure 
How are 30b openings made known? 
Who is contact person for a job inquiry? 
Employment^application procedures 
Application form' 

t 

Testing and evaluation procedures 
Kinds of jobs available 
Career ladders 

Opportunities 4 for advancement ^ 
Evaluation of employees 
Job descriptions 
Brochures on company 
Company benefits 

Brochures on pay rates, scheduler, incentives (tuition 
assistance) 1 

Human resources available to education - What will industry, 
or business supply? 

Library resource materials (training films, etc.) 

Potential summer employment for teachers 

Academic and skill requirements of potential employees 

* Weakness you see in education 

Hiring and practices regarding disadvantaged 

Equal opportunity plan 

Annual statement 

How much profit made by company? 



APPENDIX B 

BUSINESS-INDUSTRY TOURS 
Information Guide 

Overview of Company Operations 

a. Briefly identify the main functions of your business 

or industry. ^ 

b. Briefly discuss your company's future and 4-ts potential 

for growth. , * 

• r 

t 

Employment Needs and Requirements - General 

a. Describe the occupations which are found in your ^ 
company. v ~ 

What are your recruitment and employment practices. 

c. Describe the minimum job requirements, wages', 

educational requirements for each occupational area. 

d. Explain how your employment applications are screened 

and any pre-employment tests used. 

e. Relate your employment requirements to the general 

understandings and basic skills of a secondary 
school graduate. What are strengths and weaknesses 
of the high school graduate?" * 

Employment of Economically Disadvantaged * ^ 

a. Indicate the percentage of your employees who are 

from minority groups. Disadvantaged?- 

b. Indicate how you recruit from high schools in dis- 

advantaged areas.. Discuss any employment advantages 
offered to those youth. 

c. Review your employment procedures and practices. Do 

they contain any elements which would be difficult * 
for disadvantaged youth to meet? References, etc. 

d. Describe the present ^employment outlook for youth, 
* in particular disadvantaged. 

1) In what areas do needs exist? 

2) Part-time jobs 

3) Future employment trends 

e. Relate potential job advancement to the disadvantaged. 
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4; % Orientation and Training of New Employees 

a. Discuss orientation procedures f or* fcew employees • 

b. Discuss on-the-job training activities. 

c. Discuss incentives and other training programs for 

employee up-grading. \ 

5: Articulation Between Business-rlndustry and Sc&Sols 

a. Discuss specific ways a counselor or teacher can 

assist high school graduates and/or. dropouts to 
gain employment with your firm^ 

b. Suggest provisions and procedures for continuing a 
y meaningful relationship between counselors and 

your" firm. 
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APPENDIX C 

FEEDBACK INFO 
WORKSESSION 

Session #7 ) ' February 11, 1975 

The following statelneTrts reflect some views about the work 
session. Please respond to these statements by circling the 
response which best reflects the extent to which you agree or 
disagree. » 

I . CONTENT 

1. I understand the concept of com- SA A U D SD 
petency bases teacher education. 



2. I can prepare a behavioral objec- SA A U D SD 

tive containing the three re- 
quired parts, 

3. 'i'ne visitation to Osteopathic SA A U D SD 

Hospital and Holiday Inn gave me 
new insights into careers and 
career opportunities. 

4. The-group discussion session SA A U D SD 

clarified my understanding of 
...career -opportunities in the 
hospitality and health areas. 

5. I am more aware of the processes, SA A U D SD 

procedures, and requirements 
related to employment. 

6. The tour and worksession provided SA A U D SD 

insight into educational needs 
necessary for employment. 

7. The orientation to Weyerhaeuser SA A U D SD 

and Richie School gave me an " " " 
overview- of the next tour and 
what to look for. 

8. "The session was interesting SA A U D SD 

"enough to hold my attention. 

II. INSTRUCTION 

1. Group involvement provided en- SA A U D SD 

thusiasm for the subject, 

2. The variety of approaches used SA A U D SD 
• -^provided for more -participant 

involvement, 

3. The vocabulary used was confusing. SA A U D SD 



If, Too much info was covered. SA A U D 
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Worksession #7 
-2- 

III, How could the tours or worksession have been improved? 



IV, What specific, new knowledges did you gain from the tours 
and worksession? 



V. COMMENTS: 



South Portland Public Schools < % _ Appendix D 

Career Guidance Institute 

r 

VOCABULARY 

Below are listed vocabulary words identified as relating to careers* Review the jist 
and indicate the grade (1-12) that you think would be appropriate for inclusion in the 
curriculum . 



Maine Human Rights Commission 


Personnel Manager 


pre s sure 


Maine Employment Security Comm. 


product engineer 


contour grinding mac 


horizontal 




chambers 


enercry 


' vertide 




combustion 


divorced (as used) 


gears 1 




general practice 


grinding 






osteopathic 


machine* oDerator 


cr*r*n 




internship 


on— the—iob trainino 


Drpl imiriarv 




allopathic 


oride in work 






therapist ' 


scrap 






orderlie s 


shifts 


iiiixuin tun aye 




anesthesia 


Drobationarv 


tnnl anH Hfo 
Luui aiiu uic 




Executive Director 


IQIOC 


uiuiimy type motor 




Board of Tru<?tpp<? 


t"i 0 1 tralnlnrr* 
vut'Oiiuiiui tiaiiiiiiy 


disc 




spelling 


tpHi nns 


commuia ting parts 




* interest 


Dromotion 


rotational torque 




self-confidence 


* <5hlonlnn ^ rpr^pivfnrr 


• 




aDDearanoe 


turnnvpr 


s tea nr*teni penny # 




portable salad bar 


navroll r»lprk 

pa/iwii t«lClN 


induction- naraenea 




Executive Chef 


switchboard 


m c cp mhlv rnnm 




micro- wave oven 


flpxiblp 


turrit Qv<itpm 




deeD freezers 


vn Jump 

V UlUillC 






flat-top stoves 


" displacement 


ma nvifa nturi no 


* 


Gaylord hood 


warehouse 


\ brief 


• 


electric skillet 


cubic feet 


ii a iiwiii oc 




port- buffet wagons 


monitor rr 


nprcnrtnpl 




theme decorating 


duality control 


merchandi<5P 




interior decorating 


manacrement 


facility 

1U Villi jr 




soup chef 


attitude 


fr ^ntitnrip 




banquet 


" maintenance 


safety 




buffet 


process 


*. > customer 




bake, broil* fry, steam 


crrill 1 salarv 


differential 




menu 


plant 


observatioa 




gratuity 


sophistication * > 


inventory 




suite 


employment 


advertisement 




♦porter 


responsibility 


commercial 




wait/fer, tress 


pilferage 


administration 




bus boy 


handicapped . 


specialist 




desk clerk 


conference 


- — ^ tx>mpetitor 




. maid 


minimum 


. raw material 




cleanliness 


housekeeping 


utilized 




description 


application 


habits 
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growth 


survey er 


microfilm 


gauges 


gerolers 


O erotor 

-ERIC— — 




gerotons * 


contour grinding 
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CAREER TERMS ' 

At each Career Guidance Institute worksession participants were asked to identify terms 
related to careers. A master list of terms was developed, and each participant indicated 
the grade level at which a student should be exposed to the term* The listing below is 
a summarization of participant responses. 



PRIMARY K- 2 

scrap 
metric 
brief 
safety 
customer 
a dve rt iseme nt 



ELEMENTARY 3-6 

horizontal 

vertical 

gears 

inter-dependance 
preliminary 



^Isembly roqj 
v manufacturing 

franchise 

personnel 

merchandise 

facility 

aptitude 

differential 

observation 

inventory 

commercial 

administration 

specialist 

competitor 

raw material 

utilized a 

microfilm 

chambers 

combustion 

general 1 practice 

therapist 

orderlies 

anesthesia mm 

portable salad bar 

Executive Chef 

micro- wave oven 

deep,freezeVs 

flat- top stoves 

Gay lord hood k 

electric skillet 

port-buffet wagons 

theme decorating 

interior decorating 

soup, chef 

banquet • 

hufftti 



bake, brown, fry, steam grUl 

gratuity 

suite 

porter 

description 

rsr 



g aug e * 
pressure 
energy 

divorced (as used) 
grinding 

machine operator 
shifts 

probationary 

tedious 

promotion 

shipping and receiving 

turnover 

payroll clerk 

switchboard 

flexible 

volume 

warehouse 

cubic feet 

monitor 

quality control 
maintenance 
process 
plant 

sophistication 

employment 

handicapped 

conference 

minimum 

housekeeping 

application 

surveyer 

stock 

code number 
hourly employees , 
mass production 
R.N. 



habits 

spelling 

interest 

self-confidence 

appearance 

menu 

waiter/waitress 
bus boy 
desk clerk 
maid 

cleanliness 
cjrowth 

pride in work 
raise 
attitude 
salary 
patrol car 
fingerpring 
Officer Friendly 
ambulance 
equipment care 
" doughnuts" 
ladder truck 
uniform 
tanker 

fire inspection 
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Vocabulary -2- 



milling machine 
hydralic 
displacement 
tedious 

valves & cylinders 
equipment 
linear movement 

creating & transmitting information 

valve pump 

stock 

code number 
broaching, machines . 
production output 
hobbing section 
heat treating , 
_caibj^Qizing 




hourly employee 
nitriting 
key punch, 
tolerance (accuracy) 
mass production 
R.N, 
LPN 
cardiac 
intensive 
inhalation 
malfunction 
diagnosis 
skeletal 
manipulation 
flow chart 

clinical & office occupations 

machine sewn 

brand names 

cylindrical 

retread 

vulcanize 

design molds 

"scorches" 

specifications 

employee benefit package 

firing range 

patrol car 

Youth Aid Bureau of Dept. 

retail 

wharf 

"black gold" 
Wilkes 

J CO 



probationary 
sprocket 
volume of fluid 
partial vaccuum 
industrial earth moving 
torque 
general! st 
conamatics 
recycle 
secruity area 
tolerance 
, economic slump 
non-union 
stock appreciation 
data 

oxidation 
quenching 

administrative position 
customer relations 
inter-dependent 
function room 
pulvarize 
'Hoist 

' conveyor belt 

packing room 

end of run 

raw material 

piece work 

union shop 

turn- over 

manual dexterity 

pa ttern 

hand crafted 

embossing 

cured 

hot- shop 

extruder 
^casing 
* "rubber tree" 

handjlabor 

fingerprint * 
_ Officer Friendly: 
- ambulance 
..equipment care 

distribution 

bumpers 

leadlines 

sauna 



transmitting 
linkage \ 
revolution 
apprentice 
truck bay 
rotary motion 
deburring machines 
"doughnuts" 
executive „ 
defective 
credit 
efficient 
production line 
hard-hat area 
pension 

salaried worker 

accident rate 

transcribing 

researchers 

entry- level 

chambermaid 

sterilization 

vat 

pallet 

labeling 

re tour t 

finished product 

die making 

non-union shop 

overtime/ time and 

stamina 

cobbler 

upper leathers 

buffing 

casing 

checkpoint , 

rubber milling 

"sets up" ^ v 

percentage 
expansion plans 
nozzle gun 
^dispatcher 
ladder truck L ~ 
uniform 
equity 
cruid oil 
tanker 

fire inspection 



Elementary cont' d • 3-6 



Career Terms 



( 



cardiac 
intensive 
inhalation 
malfunction 
diagnosis 
skeletal 
machine sewn 
brand names 
cylindrical 
retread 
design molds 
firing range 

Youth Aid Bureau or Department 
wharf 

"black gold" 
dikes 

probationary 
recycle 
security area 
tolerance 
economic slump 
data 

function room 
pulvarize 
conveyor belt 
packing room 
end Of run 
raw material 
piece work 
pattern 
hand crafted 
embossing 
cured 
hot- shop 

hand labor _y 
distribution 
bumpers 
sauna 

transmitting 
linkage 

revolution *» 
apprentice ~ 
'truck bay 
rotary motion 
executive 
defective 
^credit 
efficient 
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hard- hat area 

salaried worker 

accident rate 

researchers 

chambermaid 

sterilization 

vat 

pallet 

labeling 

finished product 
cobbler * f 
percent^^e^/ 
dispatcher 
crude oil 



JUNIOR HIGH 7-9 , 

Maine Human Rights Commission 
Maine Employment Security Commission 
cross-train 
OSHA 

minimum age 
tool and die 
orbiting type motor 
commutating parts 
rotational torque 
stabilize 

Personnel Manager 
product engineer 
osteopathic 
internship > 
allopathic 

■* 

Executive Director 
Board of Trustees W1 
contour grinding machine 
on-the-job training 
vocational training 
displacement 
pilferage 
. milling machine 
, hydraulic 
' displacement 
valves and" cylinders 
linear movement 

creating & transmitting information 
valve pump, 
production output 
key punch " 



Career Terms 



JUNIOR HIGH cont'd. (7-9) 



SENIOR HIGH 10-12 



tolerance (accuracy) 

manipulation " 

flow chart* * 

clinical & office occupations 

vulcanize 

"scorches" * 

specifications 

employee benefit package 

sprocket 

volume of fluid 

partial vaccuum — 

industrial earth<moving 

torque 

ganeralist 

non-union 

stock appreciation 

oxidation 

quenching 

administrative position 
customer relations 
inter-dependent 
hoist 

Union Shop 

turn- over 

manual dexterity 

extruder 

casing 

"rubber tree" 

lead lines 

deburring machines 

pension 

transcribing 

entry- level 

retourt 

die making 

non-union shop 

overtime/time and a half 

stamina 

upper leathers 

buffing 

casing 

checkpoint 

rubber milling 

" set-ups" 

expansion plans 

nozzle gun 

equity 



steam-tempering 
induction- hardened 
turrit system 
gerotor 
gerotons 
gerolers 

contour grinding 
broaching machines 
production output 
hobbing section 
heat treating 
carbonizing 
nitriting 
conamatlcs 
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r j r APPENDIX P 

Composite Listing 
- ' . ' EDUCATIONAL NEEDS ^ 

Below are listed educational needs as .indentif ied through 
business-industry tours, by speakers and by participants in 
the Career -Guidance Institute: ^ 

Read and spell well 
Self discipline X short- 
l cofhing of new employees) 
Decision-making skills 
* Know jobs and make appli- 
cation for specific job 
Lack of discipline 
Sense 'of re sports ibil; 



iob 



Typing - office skills 
Apperahce - clothing for 
Develop self confidence 
Spelling 

Confidentiality stress 
Self-starter 

Getting along with people 

Basic math— •=HP^^^tages 

Punching time clocks 
Stress to students - need for 

education 
Provide more actual exposure 

to careers 

Part-time try-out experience 
Teachers serve as examples 
Understanding of unions 
Interviewing techniques 
Establish realistic career 
^^goals 

W InVo-lvei parents in school 
Make subjects relevant to 

careers 
Common sense 
Make academic courses relevant 

(This doesn't mean vocational) 
Course in social living 
Pride in one's self < 
Use business, and industry- more 
Management-employee relations * 
Group dynamics 
Oral expression 
Honesty 

How to apply for a job 

V 



JLty- 



Willingness to work 
Prepare youngsters to take 

oral e,xams 
Attitudes - 
Human relation skills 
Working as a team - 
Need skills to live in 

society „ 
Absenteeism 
Work habits 
Part-time experiences 
Reading skills 
Math - basic and, practical 
Acceptance lof/ responsibility 
Employers' expectation^ 
Communication skills 
Obligations to employer 
Trucking vocabulary - 
Articulation 
Self confidence 
Sense of humor 
Role-playing roles to give 

actual involvement 
Experience in making out 

job applicatipns 



S 
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APPENDIX G, 



GROUP PRESENTATION 
Outline of Points to Cover 

1# Describe purpose of company or organization 



2. Describe your tour 

Where you started, areas or departments visited, 
and function of each. 



.3. Careers identified 

4. Employment opportunities 

5t Orientation, inhouse trainings incentives 

6 # Educational needs of potential^gihployees 

7t Implications for education 
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APPENDIX H 



PRE -TEST QUESTIONNAIRE 

This institute- is designed to help you increase your 
knowledge regarding careers and career opportunities and to 
improve communication between educators, businessmen, and 
the community. Listed, below are questions related to areas 
which will be discussed during the activities of the institute. 
You are being asked to complete this questionnaire in order 
that some evaluation of these activities may^be made. 

Each question or statement is followed by a ten-point 
rating scale, -Read each question and circle the number on 
the scale which most nearly corresponds to your own assess- 
ment of your present degree of knowledge, understanding, 
skill, or attitude referred to in the. question, 

1. How would you r^te your present degree of knowledge of 

business and industry in the Greater Portland area? 

0123^56 ?' 89 10 

2. Indicate the degree to which you are familiar .with 

current employment trends in the Greater Portland area, 

0123^5, 6789 10 

3. Indicate your knowledge of career opportunities for non- 

college bound students in the Greater Portland area, 

0 1 .2 3 > 5 6 7 8 9 10 

^. Indicate your knowledge of the skil] s needed by business 
and industry in the Greater Portland area, 

0123^567 89 10 

5. Indicate the degree of your present knowledge about dis- 

tressed and disadvantaged areas in the Greater Portland 
area, , ^ * * 

0 , 1 f . 2 ' 3 ^.5,6 7 8 9 10 

6. To what extent are you aware -of the attitudes" of the dis- 

advantaged toward gainful employment? 1 , 

0 1 2 3 k 5 6 7 8 9 10 

7. To what extent are you aware of the attitude of employers 

toward employment of the disadvantaged? »' 

0123^56789 10 



) 



8. To what extent is the community attuned to the needs of 

non-college bound student? 

0123456789 10 

9. To what extent is the administration of your school system 

attuned to the needs of the non-coiiege .bound student? 

0 1 2* 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

10. Indicate the. degree to which you understand the educator's 

role in working with non-college bound youth. 

0 .1 2 3 4 5 6 7' 8 9, 10 

11. To what extent are the teachers in your school system 

committed to providing relevant education for non- 
college bound students? 

0123456789 10 

12. How would you rate your" present degree of knowledge of 

local training opportunities and programs for non- 
college bound students? 

01 23456789 10 

13. Indicate the degree of your present understanding of 

Career Education or The Career Education concept. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

14. Indicate the degree to which you are familiar with the 

dictionary of occupational titles and Career Clusters. 

-01234567 89 10 

15. Indicate to what extent has Career Education been in- 

troduced to the secondary classes in your school system, 

0 1 2 3 -4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

16. - .Indicate to what extent you are familiar with Career 

Education programs available in the schools of Greater 
Portland. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 ' 6 7 8 9 10 

17. Indicate the degree of your understanding of a realistic 

role for the guidance counselor in occupational or 
career guidance. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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18. How would, you rate tfte potential for a regular flow of 

communication betwefen school administrators, teachers', 
counselors, and business and industrial personnel within 
the Greater Portland area? x 

0l23^ r 56789 10 

19. Indicate the degree of your positive feeling about ^com- 

pleting this questionnaire, 

012/ 3^56789 10 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 



FRED FREISE 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR REVAMP 
SOUTH PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
637 HIGHLAND AVENUE 
SOUTH PORTLAND, 7.AINE 0*H06 
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CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
in 

GREATER PORTLAND, MAINE 
VISITATION NOTES r , INFO: 

VOLUME NO. 2 



Career Guidance Institute 
South Portland Public Schools 
South Portland, Maine 

May, 19/5 




FOREWORD 



During the 1974-75 academic year, a Career Guidance Institute was 
held in South Portland, Maine for the purpose of creating an interface between 
parents, educators, students, and businessmen. Of major concern was the 
extent of career .opportunities in the Greater Portland area for non- college bound 
students and career ladder potential for those gaining employment. Also of 
major concern was the relevancy of education in providing for the needs of stu- 
dents who would be entering the world of work. 

— r- Twenty-one industries or businesses representing major occupational areas, 
or career clusters, were visited by groups of parents / students, and elementary 
or secondary school educators on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Two visitation sessions 
were followed by a group worksession at which time tours were reviewed focusing 
on educational implications . 

This publication is^a summation of the visitation and worksessions . It is 
hoped that it will provide guidance counselors, teachers, parents, and students 
in Maine and in particular, Greater Portland, with insights into employment 
potential and educational needs.' 

The National Alliance of Businessmen are to be commended for their financial 
support, Fred Freise, Career'Guidance Institute Director, and the South Portland 
Public Schools for Institute development and operation, and The University of 
Maine at Portland-Gorham for its contributions to the in-service teacher education 
program ♦ 

Arthur O. Berry 
Workshop Coordinator 
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Datej October 10, 1974 

•Workshop: ' #1 - Orientation to Career Guidance Institute 

I 

Fred Freise, Institute Director, greeted the participants apd Arthur Berry 
explained the program to them. The Career Guidance Institute is sponsored 
by the National Alliance of Businessmen. Last year's Institute was dis- 
cussed, and the kind of information obtained from it/ such as job opportunities 
in the Greater Portland area, was put in book form. These books are now in 
use in some area schools in the cooperative education programs as a textbook 
because it tells the situation as it is. The Institute is seen as a vehicle for 
communications between teachers, students, parents and the local community. 

The first session was primarily orientation. An information form was passed 
out, fill^dsxut and returned for the purpose of grouping. A second form was a 
pre-test, designed to determine the knowledge the participants have about the 
community and job opportunities prior to the beginning of the Institute. An 
identical post- test will be given at the end of the Institute, and a comparison 
made to gauge the success of the program. A third form was completed for those 
who wish to earn college credit for the program. 

In South Portland, the Career Guidance Institute is primarily used as an in-service 
activity related to the Career Education project, however, as a funding agency, 
the National Alliance of Businessmen is concerned with the disadvantaged student, 
whether the area of handicap be economic, physical or educational. 

The identification of values, needs, interests, abilities, and other self character- 
istics as they relate to occupational roles is the go^l of Career Education in 
South Portland. The Institute will relate the above to occupational roles in the 
Greater Portland area, and the satisfaction these roles give the workers. We will 
look at the psychological meaning of work and its value as a human experience. 
We, will observe the organization and the organizational structure and how the 
person fits into that structure. We want to determine if young people make plans 
tc achieve their occupational goals. We want to demonstrate through work relevant 
behavior that one is acquiring a concept of self as a productive person in a work 
centered society. We will determine if education is orienting itself to that pri- 
mary concern of every individual as a productiveunember of society. We are going 
to be concerned with the relationship that exists Between basic skills, marketable 
skills, inter- personal skills and jobs which people will aspire to in an adult life. 
This is the school- work relationship we are hoping to develop through the CGI. 

The NAB contract has a number of requirements. #1) an advisory committee, 
consisting of business people, educators and the community* The Career 
Education Advisory Board fills this requirement. #2) Pre-test and post-test. 
#3) Sixty hour involvement by participants. #4) Evaluation. #5) They want to 
know how the Institute is tied in with the University; how the visitations will 
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take place; and what will be the outcome of the CGI. Mr. Freise indicated 
that a working model will be developed, a speakers 1 list will be compiled, 
another visitation handbook will be developed and teachers will^e asked to 
relate career activities for use in classrooms. The purpose of this Institute is* 
curriculum directive. The kind of industry to be visited had to be indicated in 
advance, since 50% of the time has to be spent in business/industry visitation. 
The group is split as to elementary and secondary. The businesses to be visited 
represent the fifteen occupational clusters as identified by USOE. 197 4' s visits 
were to the larger industries. Since the majority of Maine industries employ 
less than five people, it was felt that perhaps we received a distorted picture of 
the opportunities available. Consequently, this year visits are scheduled to 
large and small companies: The elementary educators will visit a company on 
Tuesday, and the secondary group will visit one on Thursday. A joint worksession 
will be held every third week/ 

Each company has been made aware of the type of information we are looking for 
on the visits. Information packages will be kept for teacher and student use in 
the-imiior and senior h/gh resource centers. What jobs are available for non- 
collegfe bound grads, and career ladders within companies will be explored. We 
will request job descriptions within each company and get any phamphlets avail- 
able. Pay schedules and benefits will be learned and a resource list will be 
developed of contacts and speakers. Summer jobs for teachers will be explored, 
and college credit may be given to teachers for job experience, (providing it is 
related to what is being taught. These are the topics visitations are directed 
toward . 

Industry has been very responsive to this program and have brought in company 
brass on occasion to speak with participants. Tours have been well conducted 
in the past and new lines of communication opened. 

OSHA will be an issue again this year and regulations observed on our visits. 

The remainder of the orientation period was spent explaining travel arrangements, 
travel vouchers for reimbursement, and an overview of upcoming tours. Groups 
were arranged to generate interaction with junior and senior high groups, parents 
rfncK students . 
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Date: October 15, 1974 

Tour #1: We Cover The Waterfront 



1 



Ed Langlois, of the Port Authority, welcomed the group and introduced the 
speakers* 

Clark Neally, Economic Development/City of Portland, spoke first* The Port 
of Portland produces an estimated $35,000,000 per year, of income that i s 
^brought to the area, and paid out in salaries and for goods and services. It 
breaks down as follows: oil - $26,000,000; fishing industry brings in 
$\, 000, 000; all other industries in the area bring in $4,000,000 for a total 
of$35M. 



The Port of Portland's dry cargo industry is almost extinct. It began to decrease 
when the Canadian government in 1914 decided to make St* John and Halifax the 
national outlet for Canadian goods, since Portland does not have a population 
in or around it that consists of great numbers of people who are producing goods 
for export or consuming goods that are imported* Our shores are backed up by 
mountains, lakes and everything but a lot of people, thus the justification for a 
port is lacking. 

Mr. Neally sees Portland as a Feeder Port to Halifax, where they have a tremen- 
dous container port facility, with every market of the world concentrated there 
with regular ship service. So we can be a feeder port for goods produced in New 
England, and consumed in New England via Halifax. 

Second, he sees 'Portland as a Special Purpose Port* Ships coming from Iron 
Curtain countries have not been wej^lreated in other ports, and thus could be 
welcomed to our port/. 

Third, we could become a direct service line to the west coast with containers 
carried on boxcars, with v the facilities to double stack the containers. The only 
holdback to beginning this direct service right now is the low bridge on Veranda 
Street, otherwise there is a clear route from here to the west. If the service 
was guaranteed, the Veranda Street bridge could be*changed to accomodate the 
cars. ,This would cut off time in shipments from Rotterdam, the largest port 
in the world, to the west coast, to the Orient. It is argued that. we shouldn't plan 
to build container facilities until we are certain of the business. Mr. Neally 
feels that we must first have the facilities to offer before we can expect anyone 
to contract for the service. 

We now have a roll-on/roll- off facility at the International Ferry Terminal, 
which should be utilized more* And it is felt that all the facts Jiave not been 
heard on the side of the oil companies. If the oil companies could use the 
facilities they want, it would amount to an 18% increase in the number of tankers 
using the Port of Portland. We_should realize that Portland is already an oil port, 
and has been, for some time. 
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There are thirty vacant acres by the bridge; this could ideally be a foreign 
^JUcide zone. There are another sixty-rfive vacant acres on the other side of 
/ Veterans Memorial Bridge. Foreign trade zones give us a special advantage 

of bringing in raw materials, or parts and producing a finished product. There 

is no tax on labor or value added in the United States. 

Mr. Langlois spcke for the steamship agents. They represent the major 
steamship companies in Portland Port. They act as agents for the foreign 
steamship companies in port. When a vessel is due to arrive, a wire is 
received. The agent then takes over the running of the whole operation; they 
order the pilots, the towboats, the supplies, handle any emergency situations. 
They clear the ship through customs or immigration. It is a seven-day a week 
job. An agent is always on call. There are five agents, with 15-18 people 
employed by them, in the Portland Port. 

Maitime Academy graduates are employed in many phases of the waterfront 
operations. Mr. Langlois is one. 

Conmander Bucnanan, head of the Naval Reserve Training Center, spoke next. 
Th'j building contains classrooms, laboratories and shops, and has two 
ships in its docks. These are minesweepers, used for training the reservists 
from various parts of Maine. Nine unjls use the facilities. Units are traded 
b$ck and forth, in and out of State.* One^h^djped^hirty men are on active duty 
at the Center. It is hoped that the Center will have a destroyer as part of its 
training fleet. 

Free Bo^ ce, General Manager of Central Wharf Towboat, was unable to attend, 
but Mr* Langlois spoke for him. Three of the largest, most powerful towboats 
in the country are in his hands. We have to huve such large towboats because 
we handle the largest ships allowed to come into an inner port in the .United 
States. The ships are met at Willard Beach; bar pilots have brought the ships 
in from the Light Ship. One man from the towboat goes on board and, more or 
less, takes command of the ship and brings it in port. These towboats are on 
call around the clock. There are excellent opportunities for young people on a 
towboat. 

) 

Captain Dunbar, another Maritime Academy graduate, is the president of the 
Portland Pilot's Association. Every major port in the world has harbor pilots. 
They bring a knowledge and experience not found on maps and charts of harbors^ 
Insurance company studies have found, that by having a local harbor pilot, the 
accident rate of vessels is greatly reduced. Harbor Pilots assist the Master 
Pilot of the ship. Being the first ones to board an incoming vessel, the Harbor 
Pilots are able to ascertain that the ships are in condition to come into port; 
that they are not leaking oil, etc. This is a benvefit to the port. A Master and 
a Pilot are two different kind^Cf individuals. A Master is in full command out 
on the open sea, and prepared for any emergency. The dangers of shoals, 
increased traffic and other obstacles as he approaches land calls for a different 
type of skills, those possessed by a Harbor Pilot. 
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There are six Harbor Pilots in Portland. (Bar Pilots and Harbor Pilots are 
|the same thing here, because we do not have a "bar" obstructing the 
harbor entrance.) Our Pilots have to guide the ships through a whol? set of 
. - granite ledges. Each Portland Pilot has an unlimited tonnage master's 

license, a federal first class pilots license issued by the Coast Guard, and 
a State pilot's license, issued by the Harbor Commission. The Pilots have 
* two pilot boats; their job being to tally, to get the Pilot to and from the vessel 
he is guiding into port." On board there are five crew members, wtiy alternate on 
a rotational basis. They see to the boat maintenance, that it is bunkered up and 
food is on board, and that someone is always there to pilot the harbor pilot to 
the incoming ships, and pick up a pilot who has led a ship out of port. 

In order to keep pilot's rates as low as possible an association was formed. 
The pilot's pool their income, they use the same equipment, they train all the 
new pilots, and pool expenses. Previously, each pilot had his own cutter and 
it was very competitive. This was very costly, both to <the pilots and in the 
rates they had to charge. 

Piloting is a 24-hour operation, seven day a week. It is a service; therefore 
they have to be where they are asked to be, when they are asked to be there. 

The operation calls for extensive telephone communication from ship to shore. ^ 

There is reason to believe^that the State of Maine has a great number of young 
people who would like to go to sea. The steps to becoming a Pilot take time. 
Three years of sea time after high school are required, advancing from seaman to 
able seaman, and then securing a third mate's license. The three full years of sea 
duty could actually span a period of six years. An easier way to get in the three 
years time is to attend the Maritime Academy; there is a federal academy and 
several other State academies. After four years. of college education a young per- 
son can go to a steamship company with a third mate's license, a Naval Reserve 
Commission, and a BS degree. From there, he or she can work up to second mate, 
chief mate, and finally, master. By that time, a person is about thirty years old. 
An application can be submitted for pilot's status, at this point. Then one must 
wait for a retirement or death of a member of the Pilot's Association. Once some- 
one is picked as the next pilot, he would ride with the pilots for several months, 
gaining experience, watching what they are doing, watching for what they are 
looking for, observing how they get to "feel" the ship they are on. With this 
experience behind him, he would go to the Coast Guard Federal Examiner to 
take the test for a federal license. Having passed this, he would again ride with L . 
the pilots some more. The president of the Association will take the applicant *r 
before the Harbor Commission, who will screen him, and interview him, before granting 
a State license. This is the one' that tney actually work on because most of the 
vessels are foreign trade vessels, arid the State Pilots' license is required to handle 
these. The Federal and Master's license are just requisites for the State's. .A few^ 
weeks after obtaining the State's license, the pilots will turn the novice on his own 
on a small vessel, under good weather conditions. They try to have everything in 
his favor on the first day of piloting. Little by little, responsibilities build up. 
There are few small ships coming into, the Portland harbor to train pilots on. After 
about five years of this, a pilot feels capable o£ handling the largest ships that 
0 rft me into the area . 

EWC" - • ■ 182 ■ 
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Harbor piloting is a career that calls for dedication to the job. It is a goal- 
setting career, as it takes time to attain it. 

Once a pilot comes on board a large vessel, he tells the Master what' is 
expected of him and his ship, the traffic he will encounter, weather and tide 
conditions, approximate time of anchoring and docking. He tells the helms- 
man what courses to steer, and the mate on watch what orders to give the 
engines. He does not touch the wheel of the ship, nor talk directly to the 
engine room. 

It is not a money deriving job, but H.is essential to the good of the port and 
the city. They work closely with the Port Authority in advising- them of the 
size ships we are capable of handling. 

Harbor piloting is not a get-rich occupation; it is a way of life. There is no 
amount of money one could earn to warrant staying with it. One really has to 
love it. ' 

Following Sandy Dunbar, Mr. Langlois spoke for "Pop" Burnham, Ship Chandlery, 
The main purpose of a chandler is to supply the ships using the port, This 
might include 3000 pounds of chicken, 100 barrels of potatoes, a supply of the 
captain's favorite dish, etc. It is their job to make sure the ship has plenty of 
supplies to hold them until they get to the next port. It is actually a water- 
front steward. Repair parts for the ship are also ordered through the chandler. 
Mr. Burnham has extended an invitation for anyone to contact him to arrange a 
visit to the Chandlery and observe the operation. 

The Environmental Protection Agency now has a staff on the Portland waterfront. ' 
David Stans briefed us on this operation in the Division of Oil Conveyance 
' Services. With the amount of oil traffic in the Portland harbor and the country's 
interest in protecting the environment, the State of Maine felt that it would be in 
the State's interest to start regulating oil on the coast. In 1969, the State 
passed the Coastal Protection Act, setting aside $4M in funds to protect the 
Maine coast. This is to hire personnel, secure equipment and to begin preven- 
tioif^crgrajps. Action is much parallel to the Coast Guard. This fund was 4 put 
in litigation by the oil companies until last year. The fund has now been re^ 
leased and the State has started hiring people. There are eight people working 
out of Portland, with a field office in Bangor, and an expanded staff in Augusta. 
Their responsibilities include responding to oil. spills, to. insure that the spills 
are cleaned up to the^ satisfaction of the State, and that the parties whose 
property, is damaged by the spill are compensated, either by the fund or the 
responsible party. They have the responsibility of inspecting and licensing 
oil terminals^and tankers. The office will expand as facilities to handle more 
oil expand. There are many opportunities, mainly for people who have had 
some training in a science related area, such as biology or environmental 
sciences. There are opportunities for people -with a maritime academy back- 
ground, but the money offered is not sufficient to entice them. David is a 
graduate of Southern Maine Vocational/TechnicaJ Institute. Mr. Langlois 
added that the whole area of environmental studies offers great opportunities tp 
young people.. 



Ed McLaughlin of Casco Bay Lines spoke on that segment of 'Port activity. 
N$K McLaughlin and his partner also own South Portland Shipyard. They 
bought it mainly to repair and maintain their own vessels. The shipyard 
hires a lot of young people, starting them as laborers, working them up in 
the capacity they want. There are three marine railways, one of a thousand ton, 
one of 900, and one of 100 capacities, serving this area. The South Portland 
Shipyard employs approximately fifteen people year round, and this figure goes 
up to about fifty during the summer season. This operation is completely in- 
dependent of Casco Bay Lines. 

At Casco Bay Lines, they can hire someone off the street and start him as 
a deckhand. There is no licensing required and no particular skills on a federal 
level. Through observation, those in charge determine if a young person will 
make it in this job or not. To become a captain of one of their ships, which 
are all under 100 gross ton (known under federal law as sub-chapter T vessels), 
men have to have one year on- board their type vessel r and have served in the 
capacity of purser (which involves taking tickets, keeping a captain 1 s log, 
ticket audit reports, passenger reports, etc.) and eventually learns seamanship. 
They encourage them to go to school and they must ultimately, after one year f s 
experience, pass a test given by fehe local Marine Inspection Officer in Portland. 
The license issued is for vessels of 100 ton maximum capacity Only. 

The four large passenger vessels can each carry 300 passengers and an un- 
limited amount of freight. One car/vehicle ferry can carry up-to ten cars 
and 174 passengers. 

Mr. McLaughlin started as a messboy in Massachusetts in his first year of 
high school. After high, he worked in this capacity on the vessels to get a 
feel of the job and possibilities. He -wanted more money than he could fore- 
see in sea life so he went to law school. He entered the steamship business 
from a business angle , and thereby combined both of his 'ambitions. 

A young person can work his way. up through the ranks through the purseririg 
department to the efigine or deck department. It all takes time, study and 
knowledge gained by experience. He recommended more field trips conducted 
by the schools^to, expose young people to the opportunities. £ brief visit 
shows only a very small portion of the activities thaf go on duririg^a normal 
day,.* He also recommended marine related subjects on the high school level, 
and more on the trade school level. He also mentioned opportunities for women 
corrtfng up through the ranks. * . • 

Some of the other activities mentioned by Mr. Langlois going^on along the , 
wateffront are:, trucking and rail, small boat repairs, recreational facilities 
warehouses, machine-shops, fishing industry (over 50Q people employed in 
this industry on the Portland waterfront) and a variety of other businesses/ 

From here f y/e proceeded to, the Lions International Ferry. Mr. Nealiy filled k 1 
us in on details here. It was really a super selling job, getting Lion to 
establish this as their port of operation, because this % was just about the^last 
place along the eastern coast that they wanted. It required a. million dollar 
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. guarantee from the business community, which was put up by over one 
hundred twenty businesses and businessmen. This was a guarantee that a 
minimum of $2,530,00(1 would come in each year for five years. This 
guarantee has never been called and it was forgiven, but it speaks well for 
the business community of Portland that they willingly backed it. The Lion 
Ferry started with the Prince of Fundy. Within two and one- half years it 
carried 100,000 passengers, '25,000 autos and 25,000 trucks, as estimated 
by the plannirg board/ of which Mr. Neally and Mr. Langlois were part. It 
is now carrying 165,000 persons per year. The addition of the Bolero has been 
in part responsible for the increase. The Bolero is utilized in the winter months 
in Miami, from where it goes to Mexico and Jamaica. 

$2M was spent on repairing and renovating the physical plant. The building 
is the old freight shed. It has all been repiled under the structure. The city 
has a lease with Lion by which Lion will pay the city, over the next ten years, 
approximately $550,000. They also pay for the offices on the second floor of 
the building and for a wareh6use that was just built for them nearby? They pay 
$110-125,000 to the customs agents alone in wages. The US Government pays 
the majority of the wages in Immigration. Their estimated income to Portland is 
over $1M per year, especially when they build up their personnel ranks in the 
summer. The outer wharf is over 100' long, reinforced with oak and spruce. The 
marine work alone cost $500,000. This facility can be used for roll- on/roll- off 
operations as mentioned earlier. The tanks across the bridge are scheduled to 
come down and that land developed for commercial use. 

At the Port Authority building, Mr. Langlois explained his position. MPA is 
located at the Maine State Pier, and is now known as the Bureau of Waterways, 
part of the State Department of Transportation. Handbooks describing the facili- 
ties were given out in limited numbers. These books will be kept in the Resource 
Centers. Their primary purpose is to advertise the facilities to prospective cus- 
tomers throughout the world. Approximately 300,000 tons of cargo crossed the 
Portland piers, in dry cargo^/at one time during the course of a year. The cargos 
have changed with the times, and economic conditions have forced companies to 
change their ports of purchase. Sardines are the biggest import right now. We 
are coming into the container age, and must think in terms of expansion to pro- 
vide proper facilities to handle the amount of business needed to make the port 
as thriving as it once was. \ 

Twenty and forty foot container boxes are in the yard. These containers are 
placed, loaded on Vessels and shipped to other ports. It is predicted that 85% 
of the shipped cargo will be shipped in this manner in the near future. It is 
close to this figure now. Portland has not participated in the growth of container 
traffic because we were unable to convince the people who would raise this money 
* through tax dollars that there would be enough traffic to' justify investing in this 
area, and that it would serve all of our Maine industries. Thus we are not a 
container port. We can handle a small amount, about ten containers every month. 
The career to suffer most along the docks has been that of the longshoreman. 
This job is now almost extinct + Machinery does the majority of the work once 
performed by men. 



q Portland handles vessels of 100,000 ton capacity, with 6-7000 tons of cargo. 
ERJ[C he y h ^ nd te some of 30,000 tons, handling as many as 3000 boxes, turning 
Ha ™ aas She ship around inside <Jf 24 hours, prepared to go on to its next port. 
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The main purpose of the Bureau of Waterways is to promote water-bound 
commerce. 

Women are employed on the waterfront in a variety of capacities. One is a 
broker at Chase Leavitt, Pop Burnham employs many women. Mr, McLaughlin 
has female help on his ferries. Every ship coming in under a foreign flag 
has 5-10 women aboard in different capacities (radio operators, ward people, 
mates, etc.). 

A blacktop area large enough to handle 600 container boxes, with moving about 
room, is necessary in orderjg bring the business to Portland that it would 
need to become a major container port, 
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Date: October 17, 1974 
Tour #2: Blue Rock Industries 

Our tour started at the office at the entrance of the Blue Rock Quarry 

on Brighton Avenue. Bill Wood led us around the premises. The first 

stop was in the basement laboratory, where all" the rock sampling and 

stress tests are done. The Lab comes under the jurisdiction of the Engineering 

Department, of which Mr, Burns is head. 

Soils and sanrples are tested and graded from sizes ranging from 4" down to 
a fine dust-like residue. Sizes and quality are recorded daily. A daily, 
weekly, monthly, and yearly average is kept. There are two regular lab 
technicians on duty, plus a number of men out in the field throughout the State. 
The company's operation is broken down into major divisions: the materials 
division, in which they produce materials; paving division; construction division; 
heavy road division. v 

Blue Rock owns Cumberland Sand and Gravel, which produces)their sands and 
gravels. They have pits in Windham which they use regularly, as well as 
pits-in Hollis. No permanent equipment is kept at either of these sit§s. A 
permanent operation Is' In North Jay, Turner, and a stone quarry in Sidney. Leeds 
is another site of a crushed gravel operation. These are all material supply and 
processing sites. 

There is another sto^ne quarry oh Spring Street in Westbrook which will be mined 
as material supply runs low at the Brighton Avenue site. 

Concrete blocks are tested in a room adjoining the Lab. This is done at various 
stresses over a period of days. Cores are cut out of the road from time to time 
and tested to see how they are holding up and if they meet specifications. There 
are different machines and equipment utilized for the various tests. 

The lab technicians might start in the summer on college vacation. They are 
hired because of a related background and formal engineering training. 

Eighty to eighty- five people are employed at this site during peak season; about 
sixty are full-time, year-round. Good workers are put to work in other areas 
when outside work slows down. There are many job applicants all the time, but 
it is hard to come by trained workers to run the machinery needed in the opera- 
tion. The shop, which is located at the Spring Street site, is a year-round 
operation, and looks for top-notch mechanics. " 

OSHA does not bother them at the Brighton Avenue quarry since it comes under 
-'the Bureau of Mines, and is regularly visited by the # m.once or twice a, year. 
IRS inspectors carefully count the dynamite caps on hand and check their tallies 
with the inventory reports. 
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People right out of high school usually get a start in the construction big- 
ness on a seasonal basis. Attitudes and work habits are closely observs^ 
by the supervisors, and someone who rates high in these*and other areas 
will be employed whenever possible • 
• 

There is a computer in operation on the upstairs level, Brighton Avenue, but 
we did not get to see it because Mr, Wood explained that the area was- very 
small and he would not be able to give us details on its operation, since this 
was not his field. But he did want to make us aware that they had one, and 
it was another career possibility with the company. 

We went to the quarry operation and observed a few trucks and shovels re- 
moving materials from the pit. They're taking out about 40-foot lifts 
from this particular pit. They can repeat this process up to a total of 400' . 
They don!t plan to go that far at this location. Chances are that when they 
are through digging here (and they figure they have another 15-20 years) that 
the pit will be turned into a sanitary landfill. There are several considerations 
as to how deep they will dig. They have found 40' lifts to be most economical, 
and not as hazardous as digging deep and having overhanging rocks to ha wary 
of. A crane with a drop ball breaks up the oversized rocks that the blast fails 
to. The noise and explosions evidently don't disturb the surrounding neighborhood 
too much, because motels have been recently built close by and do a thriving 
business. Blue Rock does try to schedule explosions at times when the fewest 
people would be in the motels. It was observed that they showed concerns for 
many environmental factors in connection with their operation. 

# 

Many considerations are made in the selection of a pit site. The engineering 
department studies location under advisement and submits recommendations 
pro or con. 

The outdoor operation usually goes up to Thanksgiving or the first of December. 
Good workers are used in the maintenance department during the cpld month§. 
$£^8lT- $3.00 is starting pay, for 50 hour .work weeks (10 of these hours are at 
time and a half). Women are used as flagmen in road crews-, none operate heavy 
equipment, although this is not ruled out as a possibility if one with the training 
and ability comes along. 

The dust level is minimal due to water wash process and a dust collection 
building. The rocks go through a primary crusher, which is a jaw crusher, in 
a building located near the pit. Rocks go up a conveyor belt and over a scalp- 
ing stream. Everything minus 2|" goes down on the belt and up into a tank. 
Anything oversize goes through a secondary crusher, is reduced to about 2| M and 
goes into the tank. Two feeders go up into another tank. Vibrating streams extract 
small stones, and the larger stones go through a crushing machine, reducing them 
to usable size. Anything that passes through the lower deck goes on to the 
finishing stream. These are 7/8 or 3/4 minus inch stones/ They are then washed 
and graded into 3/4, 3/8, and wash screenings (a 1/8 minus inch material). The 
sediments go into a pond which is almost a powder when dry. This plant complex 
requires shifts that GOincide with daylight hours. There are 9-10 men working in 
^his area. The dust collecting building is the only one of its kind in the State 
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ef Maine. 

From Brighton Avenue we drove down into the pit and out of the quarry to * 
the Westbrook, Spring Street site. Here we met with the head of the 
maintenance department where they repair and maintain the truck fleet 
and other equipment, Mr. Carl Luce. Mr. Burns, the chief engineer, met 
with us later. 

We started touring at the paint ropm; there are two identical rooms where 
equipment is painted. These rooms are set up under city, state, and federal 
specifications for health and safety features. The air is turned over by so 
many cubic feet per minute to keep the air clean and free of paint vapors. 
This is all tied in with the furnaces, so that the hot water neat keeps the 
rooms warm. Hot water heat is required in, areas where commercial painting 
is done . 

Sixty-nine men are employed in the shop during peak season, which is during 
the winter when all the trucks are completely overhauled. They prefer to hire 
experienced or trained mechanics, rather than train their own. Experienced 
mechanics start at $3.50, inexperienced at $3.00. This is a fifty- hour week 
operation. The shop is open on Saturdays and the men are required to work. 
Probationery period is six months. Welders from this shop are required to 
work o"utside on occasion, and their job entails a lot of heavy lifting and climb- 
ing. It is doubtful that a woman would* ever be employed here. There are four 
welders. 

• 

Painting is an unskilled job, a good entry level point. An ambitious worker 
could go from here to mechanic, and up. 

The mechanics own their own tools, so the loss of tools does not fall on the 
company. Extremely large wrenches and other oversized tools are maintained 
in the stock room and signed out as needed. We toured the supply room, 
which has a full-time crew. A timekeepers office and Mr. Luce's office are in 
this ajea. There is a head stock man and two- three under him. Ir&entory is 
taken every March. 

OSHA has not- inspected here to any extent. But Mr. Luce pointed out that 
the building is only two years old and therefore meets all OSHA specifications. 

There are about seventy trucks that are maintained here. Three to five are 
usually in the shop for repairs. The other locations are equipped to do minor 
repairs on their trucks', but all major repairs are done here. 

We went to the meeting room upstairs in this building. There Mr. Burns and 
Mr. Nunley*, of Personnels ^poke with us. 

Mr. Bums talked about the three phases of the Blue Rock operation. There are * 
two concrete plants; one in Westbrook and one in Sydney. Three quarries 7 
are located at Main Street, Westbrook; Spring Street, Westbrook, and one 
at Sydney. Cumberland Sand and Gravel at Leeds is owned by them. Two 
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new acquisitions include a site at Jay and one at Turner. 

In the course of a year, approximately a million tons of aggragate is 
processed into stone, gravel, etc. Construction is primarily concerned with the 
construction of highways and large projects. Sewer and utility work also comes 
in this area . 

The paving division manufactures and lays down in excess of 400,000 tons of 
blacktop per year. 

The equipment division backs these three operations up. This is a 300,000 
square foot building, the largest and most modern of this kind in Maine and 
possibly New England. 4 ^ 

Other company departments include engineering, office administration and 
finance. He said again that the number of employees fluctuates from a high of 
seven hundred fifty to a winter crew of four hundred fifty or less. The annual 
payroll is about five and one- half to six million dollars per year. 

The jobs mentioned included: laborers, truck drivers, equipment operators, 
mechanics, welders, machinists, foremen, superintendents, technicians, 
bookkeepers, timekeepers, engineers, clerics, etc. Advancement opportunities 
are available for someone with ambition. It is hard work, requiring long hours, 
because it is work that is dependent on the weather and contracts must be met. 
Most of the jobs require a high school education; technical and specialized 
skills call for additional training. There is company reimbursement for school- 
ing, depending on grades maintained for relevant courses. Benefits are good. 
Vacations, hospitalization programs, retirement plans and profit sharing are 
among these. 

The public image of the construction business has not been good. They are 
trying to change this, and one way to is to tell groups such as ours, which 
includes educators, so that we can see for ourselves and tell others of the 
efforts that are being mpde to keep pollution at a minimum while performing a 
job necessary for the growth and improvement of the city and state. 

The failure rate of construction companies is something like twenty- nine per- 
cent. It is a high risk business. Zoning laws present many problems. The 
challenge lies in managing natural resources to everyone's advantage. When 
the zoning laws, become unduly restrictive^they ru i e out business that would 
make use of natural resources. 

Mr. Nunley was originally scheduled to talk with us, but had been called to 
Boston. He returned just in time for this segment of the visit. 

The turnover of office help is very small. They put in a forty-hour week, and 
. "starting pay is about $80 to $85. Many of the jobs are filled by word-of-mouth; 
people will tell friends about an opportunity coming up and they will apply. 

There is no central personnel person t or office, 
'^rioes his or her own hiring. 

ERIC 
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Education and experience do play ajDart in getting a job. For instance, 
they would like an electrician to have tWb years at Southern Maine 
Vocational- Technical Institute, or a similar institute, and a couple of 
years in the field. Then they would teach them what was required of them 
at Blue Rock. 

They are interested in people who can read and write well, and express 
themselves well, and they will send them to schools for specialized train- 
ing,schools sponsored by their trade association. Their apprenticeship 
programs do not go through the State Apprenticeship Council. College 
degrees are not sought on an entry level, and promotion is from within. In 
order to supervise or manage a business like this, one would have to be 
familiar with all phases of the operation. 

The company has been remiss in checking applicants 1 backgrounds with 
schools, but they feel that the interview and probationery period will weed 
out the deadwood. A high school diploma is not necessary for employment, 
native intelligence and conscientiousness are more important. 

Inflation has hit this industry hard, and next year they are faced with a 
greatly reduced highway program, because gas revenues are down and bond 
issues are uncertain at this point. * 

It should be of interest to students anticipating working for construction 
companies in the summer to know that the best way to start is to go to the 
wonk site and begin work on a day to day basis, at 6:30 am. If one is observed 
to be dependable and to put in a full ten-hotir day faithfully, chances are that 
he might be hired on a permanent basis, or for the duration of the season as a full- 
time laborer. This is very good money, but the hours are long and the work hard. 
There is a minimum age of eighteen. If someone tries to get a job through the 
main office, there is really no chance of being hired on a seasonal basis. 
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Date: October 22, 1974 
Touf #3: Portland Pipeline 



The main portion of the tour of the Pipeline was by car. The group began 
at Piers 1 and 2. Here they observed reserve tanks which the pipeline 
uses when the tank farm is filled. These are called transfer tanks or shore 
tanks. They have floating* roofs , which float up and down on the oil to pre- 
vent any vapors from forming and cut down on the chance's of explosion. 
These tanks were built in 1941, and were the original terminal and loading 
pier. This area can only handle emergency or smaller vessels now. 

A residual fuel from the fuel is used by power companies for burning. It is 
a heavy, viscuofs product used in lieu of coal. The pipelines are developing 
the technology to pump and handle this as a product. There is little waste 
product today. The pipeline is the safest form of transportation today; there 
is a one thousand to one odd for the products' safe arrival. It is also the 
cheapest way to move fuel. Three transfer lines handle the flow. 

At the tank farm there are nineteen tanks, which make a total of twenty-three, 
including the four at the pier. This provides three million barrels of storage.' 
These tanks are turning over the oil in them all the time. The longest period 
that oil stays here now is three days. The oil leaves the original port on 
tankers *ith a degree average of 110. In the five-day trans-Atlantic trip it 
only,coo\s down to about 70 degrees because of the bulk. It moves with such ' 
speed through the Portland Pipeline system to Canada that it is still about 
fifty-five to sixty degrees. 

The process of extracting oil from the ground initially was by accident. Some 
of the holes are dug down to as much as three miles trying to locate oil. "Xhey 
drill with fluids that float everything up to the top and they have to balance^v, 
that column of liquid such that the pressure' of the earth doesn't just squirt it Oi 
up, so they add chemicals and solids to make a rud that exactly balances the r 
overburden of the earth. Sometimes they run into a geopressure that has gas 
and. they get a 'ikick" where it starts to blow out of the earth, and they have 
to add chemicals real fast or they lose everything.' x 

The oil companies have seismo crews all over the world charting, mapping, 
and studying rock structure for oil possibilities. One out of fourteen wells 
drilled will be a commercially producing well. And for each well that is 
drilled it averages $300,000. That is why depletion allowances are so im- 
portant in the oil industry". Dowsers are used, occasionally . , 

The new office building of Portland Pipeline is located on Hill Street. On a 
tour around the tank farm, the various buildings and equipment were identified. 
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A transfer manifold with valves controls half the tank farm tanks. An 
extensive corrosion control program is going on in the bottom of the tanks 
and maintenance programs. A bad lightening storm could conceivably 
cause a lot of damage here.. Water samples are taken for the Department 
of Environmental Protection, to determine that no oil is coming from the 
property. Sometimes the crude oil can be smelled in the area, but it is 
^ usually moved so fast that this is rare. Being in a residential area, they 

are very aware of any complaints that the neighbors may have and pay close 
attention to the upkeep of their grounds. 

There are dikes located around the farm in case of oil spill; they are one 
hundred ten percent the volume of the tanks, so that they know if one of the 
, 4 tanks leak there is plenty of volume to contain it and prevent it from running 
into the street. The dikes vary in size in accordance with the size of the 
tank being protected. 

The pumping station sounded quite noisy to us, but we were assured that it 
measured at ninety decibels, which is about the maximum the government 
will allow. There are deep well booster pumps that go down thirty feet and 
take the oil from the tanks and feed the mainline pipes. 

The maintenance shop and warehouse area were next. The pipes have to be 
maintained and cleaned all the time. Different types of oil coming in need 
clean lines to pass through to prevent contamination. Scrapers go through 
the lines to-ciean the wax out and to separate the batches. The scrapers go 
clear through the line to Canada. Customs papers have to be made out so 
that the scrapers can be returned to South Portland. 

\ A vaccuum truck holds sixty barrel's of oil and is used to pick up oil on either 
\ water or land. They have not had to use it for emergencies as yet, for now it 
\ is used to clean out the bottom of tanks when oil is left in the corners or 
V^does not drain out completely. " 

Ther,e is a dispatching building, which houses a computer, IBM S-7, system, 
that surveys and scans the tanks, makes changes'and" calculates volumes, 
etc. A lot of administrative functions, payroll, and accounting take glace in 
this building in addition to dispatching. ■ \ 

Three pipes go from this station to Montreal to supply six refineries with oil. 
This dispatching station is a control center which takes care of all the super- 
visory control in the South Portland inventory tank situation. The dispatcher 
is in charge of keeping the main line and the tankers operating well, according 
_to schedule.. The supervisory control panel enables him to operate the eight 
pump stations on the twenty-four inch pump line and the four stations on the 
twelve and eighteen inch lines. The dispatching station is manned by three, 
eight-hour shifts, three hundred sixty- five days of the year. 

ERjC 
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There is a gau|e room where a status board shows incoming and outgoing 
flow of oil to each and every tank on the farm. The computer has direct 
access to this room. In case of power failure, there are hand gauges, 
floats and steel tape which can be read. These are located at both the top 
and the bottom, at ground level, of the tanks. ' 

Samples are kept of all the oil shipped through these lines. Sample readings 
are verified in Montreal. Readings tell the amount of H 2 S in the crude oils. 
The parts per million of H 2 S, because anything over fifty is dangerous, are 
fatal if over three hundred. 

The oil really never changes hands. It belongs to the shipper-owner, and the 
pipeline is just providing a transportation service. The amount of oil trans- 
ported is bonded, and Canada verifies that the proper amount is received. 

Mr. Carl Emerson, President of Portland Pipeline, spoke to the group in the 
general office building. Mr. Wallace McGrew, Vice-President and Manager of 
Operations, also spoke. 

The original pipeline, built in 1941, was a safety measure. The Germans were 
sinking tankers off the coast line and in the Maritime Provinces. Most of the 
oil processed in Montreal was brought up from Venezuela and Columbia. The 
piping saved about two thousand miles round trip, in addition to allowing oil 
to be brought into Montreal .year round, whereas previously frozen rivers during 
the winter months prevented ship deliveries at that time. The Pipeline is still 
on the key Industrial Defense List of the United States Army, because oil is 
considered essential to the well-being of the Country. 

ThQ pipeline starts at sea-level in Portland. The elevation rises, in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, to one thousand nine hundred sixty feet, and decends 
to one hundred feet above sea-level in Montreal. It is two hundred thirty- 
seven milesMong. It goes through twenty-seven towns and cities in the United 
States and several in Canada. The Portland Pipeline owns all the pipe footage 
in the United States. It is a wholly owned subsidiary of the Montreal Pipeline, 
with a common management and board. In turn, the Montreal Pipeline is owned 
by six Canadian oil companies. Eight shippers use the facility. Approximately 
four hundred sixty vessels come into the Portland Pipeline per year. A close 
check of the arrivals and departures is necessary in keeping the traffic flowing 

smoothly. A ractar-equipped boat scans the coastline for incoming vessels. 
« 

A slide presentation showed pictures of various operations of the Pipeline, which 
Mr. Emersofccommented on.. 

There has not been a raise in rates charged in over twenty years. The opera- 
tion is made viable by the increase in traffic. 

* e 

There are pumping stations from here all along the line to Canada. Three of 
the Maine ones are situated in Raymond, Casco, and New Gloucester. The 
company is wary of environmental issues, and the' noise from these stations is 

Xe.pt to, a minimum. There a£e pumping, stations on the Canadian side of the 

border too. 
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There are One hundred fifty employees of the Portland Pipeline* Jobs vary 
from entry level pipe-liner classification to engineering . There is a low 
turnover of employees. Fifty percent have twenty-plus years of service; six 
to eight percent have ten years. About .three entry level jobs have been 
offered and filled in the last three to four years. Twelve to fifteen technical 
employees are hired for the summer. There is a minimum age of eighteen. A 
• year or two of vocational training is beneficial. 

Mr. Emerson said that there is a high correlation between citizenship in 
school and work. For this reason, he asks for recommentatlqns from teachers 
when someone applies for a job. He commented that the sch^OTs are doing a 
fine job. The company encourages more education. Oral communication skills 
need emphasis. 

f 

Courses which seem irrelevant are really important. They help students under- 
stand why their schooling is important in business. Today's youth want answers 
to "why", even business has had to look inward. 
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Date: October 24, 1974 

Tour #4: American Hoist and Derrick 



The visit to American Hoist and Derrick was an eye-opener to most of 
the participants. It is the only forge operation this side of Connecticut. 

We met in the conference room and, with a tour leader, went through the 
plant in groups of four to five. We observed their work- plan charts, which 
list the materials to be produced, the quantity and projected date of com- 
pletion. They schedule the operation by machine (they are all numbered) and 
by the number of hours required to produce a certain quantity. 

A maintenance department is located next to the scheduling office. Most 
of the men hired are experienced machinists; there is very little on-the-job 
training. 

A shop in an adjacent building does galvanizing. Huge vats of molten zinc 
are constantly heated and baskets of tools are dipped in them, and this zinc 
alloys to the steel. The poated pieces are put in a container which spins them 
rapidly to spin off excess zinc. Two ten-hour shifts work hete. The heating 
vats are healed electrically. This is an invention of this shop, as are many of 
their pieces of equipment, and the only electrically heated one in the country. , 
It is not patented to the company because they experimented with it for two 
years before applying, and the time limit is one year of use prior to applying. 
Other companies use gas heating units, in reply to a question about doing 
.small contractors, the answer was "no 11 . The contracts are too uncertain and/ 
it is too expensive to do just small jobs. It takes three men to run each kettle. 
It is an on-the-job training job. There is a sixty-day probationary period, and 
workers are paid on an hourly rate. The sulphuric acid vats give off fumes that 
many people cannot work around , but it was noted that the men who have worked 
here for about three years or more had a very noticable lack of colds. 

The noise inside the main forge shop precluded taping. The men who work here 
have to wear ear plugs. Occupational Safety Health Clean Air Act states that 
anyone in this area for a period of fifteen minutes or more must have protection „ 
for their ears . 

The work here i is piecework and men get paid in accordance with their output. 
Once a person bids to work on a particular machine he works just on .that 
particular machine, until he can bid another job. The union prevents moving a 
man from one machine to another, although there is a floating relief man or two 
who can fill in on most machines. If such a man is not available ^and the regular 
worker is absent then the machine will lie idle for that day. Jobs in this area 
were, all similar, but products varied in size and shape. The men in oAe section 
work alone, in another area they work in teams of two or three, however, their 
salaries are all the same, making the team effort very important. 
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The furnaces that the heated ingots come out of are two thousand two hundred 
degrees. The hammers that come down to press the tools are controlled by a 
foot pedal by the operator* 

Also in this area is a paint room where products such as crane hooks are 
u painted in huge vats. Like the alloyed products, they are spun free of excess ' 
paint. There are three primary .colors used on various size hooks; red, blue, 
or yellow. These colors are for identification purposes when the equipment is 
used out in the field, A foreman can tell at a glance what size hook is on a 
particular piece of equipment, and if it is capable of doing the designated job. 

The fourth floor included a die shop, where they make all the dies used in the lower 
shops. The dies (or molds) have to be replaced frequently because of the weight 
and force of the hammers that press the hot steel into" shades on the molds. This 
is an apprenticeship training area and, works through the State Apprenticeship 
Program, 

We toured across the street at the company warehouse. There are plans to 
expand this building another one hundred feet. Materials are counted and 
packed here; some small items such as nuts and bolts, which are manufactured 
elsewhere are assembled here and packaged. Again, this is a piecework opera- 
tion. Eighty percent of the work is paid by piecework production; twenty per- 
cent,hourly rate* 

All tour groups met in the cafeteria with representatives of different departments, 
Mr. Roger Holman, Vice-President, addressed us. He pointed out the difference 
between a forge shop and a foundry, A forge shop works with steel in various 
plastic stages to form different items, A foundry works with steel in the liquid 
stage. They work with the plastic stage here. To get the shapes they use hardened 
tool steel with the shape of the desired tool. By various forces the plastic steel 
is formed into the pre-cast shape. Other sections of the operation have machines 
that cut the shades from the sheets of molds (there are from two to six forms on 
each sheet, depending on the size of the form) . Other machines punch holes in 
the forms, when required, or sand them, or perform various other stages in the 
completion of the final product. ^ 

American Hoist and Derrick Company is over one hundred years oldand'has. a 
division in Texas, where the larger products are made. There are three hundred 
fifty employees in the Portland plant. 

They attempt to provide a ,lot of in-house instruction with their employees to 
make them familiar with the total operation and why the various steps are done 
the' way they are. They have programs in conjunction with Southern Maine 
Vocational- Technical Institute to improve the workers 1 skills. Southern Maine 
Vocational- Technical Insjit.ute cqmes into the plant, studies the operations, and 
pinpoints the areas where education would improve performance. American Hoist 




believes in letting the academic work be handled by experts; and concentrate 
on mantifacturing as their prime business. , ; 

When asked about employee turnover, Mr. Holman said that he felt it was 
rather low. He found that if an employee worked for the company for|ive 
years, chances of him making it a long time career were high. There are 
good opportunities to advance- within the company, and all administrative 
' personnel have come up through the ranks. * ' 

Occupational Safety Health Clean Air Act has had ah impact in many areas; 
hard- hats, safety glasses, ear protection, clothing, etc. There has been a 
bit of flack from the older employees, but everyone complies to the rules. 
Management has to sell them on the idea that it is for their -own safety benefit. 

Workers who come to the company with a special skill must be retrained to 
work on the machines being used. They prefer to have workerWjjjith drive and 
initiative, workers who want to better themselves. "Attitude" is seen as a 
broad key work woid. The two areas of motivation that a company can provide 
is money and pride in work. This shop has been unionized for many years. 
Union membership is compulsory. Three dollars per hour is the minimum starting 
wage for an entry level job in this plant. Because of the long hqurs (fifty- hour 
work weeks), the majority of the men make salaries of ten thousand dollars plus* 
per year. The more skilled a person becomes in his job, the higher his earnings.. 
There is tuition reimbursement for related education taken after work hours. 

About seventy percent of the office force is female. The offices are located up- 
stairs in the main building and are rather cramped for space. We were told that 
they could use more office help, but because of lack of space and equipment, 
they are unable to hire them at the present time. Plags are in the offing for a. 
new building to house the offices. 

This company has international interests. There is a warehouse in Fort Wayne, 
Indianar; New Jersey has a warehouse far exports; there is a European warehouse 
just outside of Brussels; Toronto, Canada has a forge shop and warehouse. 

There is no available list of jobs in the Portland plant as such, but some -of the 
jobs identified were: cold drop, hammer, or screw press operator; Upsetfer; welder; 
swager; drill operator; tapper; winder; tool and die mak6r; "machinist; paint shcpp 
worker; die scriber; maintenance men; galvanizer; stock room workers; carpenters; 
inspectors; bookkeepers; accountants. ' 

Efforts to work with high school work experience programs did not succeed. It . 
was found that students d9 not have the maturity necessary for the 'hard work in- 
volved and the productivity standards that taust be maintained, the normal mini- 
mum age was waivered to accomodate the students. ' , „ 
• ♦» 

They have rfever had to advertise a job opening. There have beenJfemily members 
applying for new openings,, up' to three generations. Word-of-mouth has pretty 
much done the jpb, plus the fact that many applicants walk in off the street looking 
Jo/ possible openings. Applications are rarely kept on. file for more than" six months, 
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Whei\a ; person applies;, Personnel shows them the job available, explains ' 
the'^ork 'trtes to deterrhine if the applicant would" have a' real interest in . 
it: Supervisors k> the departments with openings have a chance iq talk with 
prospective employees before they are hired. The union contract is. explained 
'hfeforfe' a pension is hired . 

, Mi;. Bear*; Office' Manager, spoke on opportunities in this area. H6 hires a 
few general clerks, but mainly accountants or accounting qier.ks. High school, 
bookkeeping is very important here. The Burroughs Accounting Machine is used ' 
for the. payroll .function. They are going to the International Business Machine 
System III machines in the spring. They had this previously, but di&confinueu tt 
in. 1959 because it proved too expensive at the time. They haste openings for, as 
many as fifteen to twenty people per year in this department'. " tfe feels that this 
high turnover rate is because they overhire; they hire people with accounting ' ■ 
degrees who fe^l that they are not moving ahead fast enough in t&s company and< 
get discouraged. There are five accountants, the rest of the help is' general or* 
accounting rderks. All their calculators are electric. These business.machines 
are toe only ones which require an entry skill; other machines, s'liph as dittos, 
Xerpx* etc. , can be easily taught on the job. Good reasoning power? neat .and, 
accurate work abilities are seen as most important attributes. Basic.typing skills 
aire required of a IK 

A perpetual record of inventory is kept on cards, recorded by hand. One girl , 
handles inter-company billing, which requires only half an hour a day: This is. 
the only billing that originates froto this .office. 

Current starting pay is ninety- five dollars per week; forty-hour week. Pay is in- 
creased by five dollars every three months, bringing pay to one hundred fifteen 
dollars by the end of the year. From that point, raises depend on merit. Because 
of staff shortage, there are a lot of overtime hours put in by office personnel, 
bringing the pay to' considerably past base. 
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• Tour, #5* Imperial Homes, Pleasant Hill 'Road, Scarborough * 

For th,i§ tour, th^. group met with Mr. MaguireT the president of the -company., . 
He spoke quite candidly about the ^declining housing market and the opportunities [ . 9 
in it; H§ addressed his remarks to the questions Mr. Preise had given him when , 
#rjrangii>g this tour. . , ; 

Imperial -ftomes have reduced their forces since the, start of 1973 from one hundred 
sixty plus. down to thirty- five people. The lack of government backing in the 
' direction of housing has made it difficult for the industry. ; . . 

Initially, Imperial was in.pre-fab, conventional, and modular homes (the two- 
piece units whtc'h are. .assembled' on the preset foundation). Tie y have totally 
eliminated the modular industry/ for lack of funds for housing. They had tokeep . 
a production line of workers with enough units J -to keep thenrbusy.. As the housing 
industry dropped off, and production went from eight un;ts produced per week down 
to three houses per week, the" workers included rug in&tallers, sheet rock people, 
electricians, plumbers, insulators, carpenters (both rough and finish), were re- 
leased. When a production line cannot keep them busy, the' company cannot afford 
them. In 1971-72, the company was spending over nine hundred thousand dollars 
in direct lab>ojr, ,as compared to today's figures of three hundred to three hundred fifty 
thousand dollars. Total volume has gone from four million dollars to two and one- 
halj: million dollars,. To compensate for the shifting market, Imperial has, started 
manufacturing suapa^baths, portable units for the 'home. This is to diversify both 
the employees' ai^el: the, plant. . v 

The difference between producing a pre- fab or a conventional home and a modular 
is that all the trades come from sub-contractors in the building of a "stick built 
house in the field" . With modular homes, all the trades are represented and are 
6n the company payroll. In sub-contracting, the pressure to do the job and meet 
deadlines arid payrolls i$ 03 the individual companies who take the contracts. A 
company such as Imperial would merely erect the rshell. 

The industry is in hopes tha.t the business will revive shortly. The. government 
says that they have just allocated eleven billion for housing construction. The 
only problem for the small home builder is that, of this money, eight billion dollars 
has been earmarked for high-rise, low-income> and elderly housing which goes to 
a small majority of major contractors. " Another portion of the moneys, when made 
available, went to help low- income people fix up and remodel their homes which 
brings the money to the one and two-man carpenter shops. Spread nationally, 
the rest of the money does not mean that much to home producers such as Imperial. 

iybe»by lat6 spring, or early summer, after the money nas filtered. down through 
tRS^ureaucracy and red-tape, money will be freed for the benefit of local builders. 
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Job openings are made by increase in demand and production. They are 
putting out about sixty-four houses this year in comparison to over two 
hundred fifty in % normal year. This effects job ooportunities in all areas 
of the company, from office staff to assembler. When they have job open- 
ings they contact various State agencies which deal with the underprivileged, 
including EXIT applicants (EXIT is a State* program which deals with ex- 
offenders and tries to help them get a fresh start in life.) JOBS and Concen- 
trated Employment Program (CEP) are two other programs they work with. They 
do work with school work-experience programs, but -mainly with Scarborough 
High, since they are located in this town. He explained the EXIT program at 
some length. This is set up so that when a person comes up for early parole, 
a job is lined up, a parole officer assigned, housing found, and transportation 
provided to and from work. Every advantage is given to the parolee, no one in 
the plant, outside of the president, is aware of his record; the Program adminis- 
trators keep close tabs on him in a constructive way; on the job he is treated 
the same as anyone els£. This overseeing is not done for the participants of 
other programs. They have run into a few problems with workers placed under 
the EXIT program, but these are handled by the parole officer. With the other 
programs, transportation is a problem. Some of the programs subsidize the em- 
ployer. This is not seen as the major factor in hiring. ? 

It is hard, to work up to a position of any importance in the company. A line- 
man can pretty well plan on being a line-man as long as he works here. There 
is one shop supervisor, and his next step up is management. Most of manage- 
ment is stolen from other companies. This is a commonly accepted practice; 
called "head-hunting." They literally buy their top talent. 

Management finds that the main problem with most young people today is that 
they apply for a job with a chip on their shoulder. They look for employers to 
"discriminate" against long hair, when in reality it is a safety hazard.if some- 
one is working around machinery. Some actually come to find refusal, so they 
can cry "discrimination" down to city hall. Females have cpme to apply with 
the same attitude. They realize that the day is soon coming when womea will 
be working in the shop; they are not really looking forward to it, because of re- 
ports from other shops about high female (group) absenteeism. Cleanliness is. 
another point of contention. They have actually had to educate employees on 
hygiene. 

In schools, emphasis on math and English skills are necessary in practically 
ev£ry job today. 

Business is looking for young administrative talent today. 

As to advice on getting into this particular type of business, Mr. Msguire cited 
his own background. He started at fourteen, and worked for a small carpenter 
shop. He believes that the most valuable education one can get on the technical' 
level is experience, in all phases of the cfibsen business. 'Get into a small shop 
and learn all that- is possible. Get as much math as you cafl^nd business and 
other related courses under your beit at as early an age as possible. Kids want 
to be treated like adults, but they do not want to act like one all the time. 
JThey have to be trained to make adult decisions and made to make them on their own. 

tK|C 20i 
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If a young person goes into a company with technical skills and no business 
knowhow, he will find it extremely hard to go far in the company. In order to 
be a production manager one must keep accurate books, design and keep up 
with production charts and perform various other related jobs. He felt that 
strictly trade schools are short changing kids with technical talent and average 
or above intelligence by not giving them the related courses, 

» 

A movie was shown depicting the set-up of Imperial Homes and its sales 
office in the Maine Mall. We saw only a portion of the film, as the projector 
jammed up, but it gave us a view of the office set up of the ocynpany. 

There is a receptionist, custom engineering department, estimating department, 
design and drafting department, and bookkeeping. Adjacent corporate head- 
quarters is their manufacturing plant, cabinetry, fixtures, and building supply 
building. Prospective buyers meet with a planner and choose either a standard 
model, a modification of a standard, or a completely unique plan to suit them. 
A set price is quoted and financial arrangements by the buyer through his or her 
bank , 

The company benefits included a profit sharing plan at one time, but they found 
that the employees prefer to pocket any moneys now, rather than wait for any 
future profit. They are now looking into a profit sharing plan that Is in force 
and successful in Massachusetts (Fall River Tech- Built Co.), They have an in- 
centive program where a certain percent of orofit is set aside and shared with 
the workers every two months. This is paid by separate check, so that the em- ' 
ployee has a check in addition to his pay check which the majority use as their 
personal "mad" money. The amounts may be as small as one' dollar ninety-five 
cents, but the workers prefer this to any long-range profit sharing. This plan 
encourages them to work harder and to be more conscientious in producing a 
good product, with a minimum of rejects, A company in Texas includes a loss 
a's well as profit share. The losses are judged not on lack of business, but on 
products that are misproduced, which require redoing flue to sloppy work, or 
stolen materials. The men keep a check on each other under this plan and pro- 
duction is up. 

Another problem that they have encountered with young people, is that they will 
come in and work long enough so th*t thev can collect unemployment for their 
winter's skiing. This is considered a part of the problem of lack of pride in work. 



Other company benefits are: one week paid vacation after one ye$M seven paid 
holidays after six months; two sick days a year (this is new this year.) Insurance 
coverage is fifty percent company paid, fifty percent employee paid, for health/ 



They have not hired a lot of kids right out of school for their house building 
phase of operations. They demand maturity and prefer skills for this segment. 
They do anticipate hiring young people in the sauna production. They have found 
that the work experience kids have worked out pretty well while they are still 
attending school. However, they have observed that the prestige of working with 
men and being one of them has little effect after a kid has been but of school for 




accident. 
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a couple of years and feels that he is quite a man in his own right and getting 
a little too big for being young man on the bottom of the* totem pole and want 
to do as they well please. So with the change in attitude, there is a change in 
the work habits. They always seem to show up late on Monday, and are anxious 
to leave early on Friday, to get where ever it was that made them so tired last 
Monday, or a new place. Tardiness is a great problem with the young. Repeated 
tardiness or absence is reason for dismissal, regardless of how good a person is 
on the production line. They have observed that you can judge a person's work 
neatness by the neatness of his personal appearance. When a worker begins to 
get sloppy looking, his work always starts to go downhill. 

Mr. Maguire came to Imperial Homes five years ago from Massachusetts to be 
shop supervisor. His job included building and operating their first pre-fab 
plant, because this was where his expertise lay. 

He took us on a tour of the building, which included an estimating office, 
drafting and planning offices and the office for Scandja, the subsidiary that 
markets the sauna which is produced here. We saw finished portable saunas, 
both single units and a two-seater. These are made of mahogany and have 
electrical units which produce a thermostat set dry heat off of household out- 
lets. They cost about three cents per hour to operate (about the same as an iron.) 
This business is seen as their savior until the housing market is on the rise again. 
Other companies have not been so fortunate. Some seventy plus home builders 
in the State of Maine have been forced out of business in the past year because 
of the economy. 

Over'in the shop, we observed the progressive steps that are taken in assembling 
a pre-fab home, "Framing" is making the wall, putting the walls up, putting the 
studding up, and the siding on. All the small parts are cut in one area and 
stacked, marked, for the window and door openings, or the headers for the floor 
areas around chimneys and such. As the house goes on the line, the fellow who 
lays the house out on the shoes and plates, marks off the studding, etc. , will 
tell th3 person in charge of the small parts section that he has windows and 
doors of such and such sizes and these will be made up to order for that particu- 
lar unit, and installed on the line. 

All the nailing is done with an electric, air-powered gun. The nails come lined 
up on pieces of tape and are inserted in the gun much as loading a machine gun. 
Housing laws require all nail3 to be a minimum of eight inches apart. The guns 
fire so rapidly that the nails are frequently placed as close as three to four inches 
apart. Smaller guns drive nails for the sheetrock, and other materials that call 
for smaller nails .* 

The framing is layed out on a machine specifically designed and built by them 
^to serve their type of production. It opens and closes from ten feet down to 
four feet to accomodate wall units of varying heights. It is operated hydraul- 
ically. There are spring-pins along the sides of the framing machine that are 
spaced at sixteen inches so that the studding is'automatically lined up at the 
proper intervals. As a certain phase of production is completed the unit is 
pushed along the line on rollers to the workers who do the next phase, and 
another unit is begun. Along the line, we observed the advanced stages of pro- 
9^>iction, from window installation, sheathed,. $nd clapboarded. The framing 
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machine keeps the walls squared until completion. Getting materials to 
complete units is getting tougher all the time, A complete gabled end of a 
unit was at the far end of the building. They inventory /about one hundred 
seventy thousand ($170,000) dollars worth of building materials ,there all the 
time for house construction, A semi- trailer truck will haul the completed unit. 
It comes equipped with a telescoping crane which opens up and hoists the walls 
out once on the job site, A blueprint accompanies each unit, so that the lay- 
out man can outline for the job foreman the unloading order of the unit pieces, 
which are all clearly numbered. The assembled house is ready for sub-trades 
to come in and complete the job in about four days. From the time of foundation 
on, the quoted completion time is quoted to be eight weeks. Once at the site, 
a number of factors can hold up production: rain, sub-contractor problems, ill- 
ness, etc. The above time was the average for a twenty- two foot by forty foot 
ranch type , 

The group went into the sauna assembly area. There are now two production 
lines goinghfere. They have plans to put in two more. They predict two million 
dollars yblume this first year of operation. This is a "sturation" product. The 
company's sales •will expand to about ten million volume. The peak years will 
be the fifth and sixth years. Ten years is about the expected life of the busi- 
ness, They will seek out other products to replace this for production when 
the time comes. This particular type of sauna is a Canadian invention and the 
rights have been bought by Scandja, 

This completed the highly satisfying, informative tour. Everyone went home 
.dreaming of taking a sauna in their new Imperial tjonie,^ 
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Date: November 7, 1974 

Tour #6: United States Post Office and FedeTfl Building 

We met in the lobby of the main Post Office on Forest Avenue, Portland 
and divided into two groups of approximately twelve. 

At the far end of the building, Mr. Cummings our tour guide, unlocked a 
door leading into the secured areas of the building. There is a long corridor 
flanked by offices. The first office entered contained the computers which 
feed payroll information to the main computer in Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania. 
The supervisor explained the machines and procedures. Small plastic cards 
4 are kept for all employees and are placed in a "transacter" computer. The 
cards cpntain the name of employee, Social Security number, days ok, and 
pay rate. It takes five to ten seconds for the information to reach Wijlkes 
Barre. A computer in the next room gives back information relating to work 
efficiency in all phases of the operation. There are eight hundred five em- 
ployees working under the Portland Office. Ten people work in this area, and 
it requires prior training. Accounting is good for background. It seems that 
the majority of the employees have transferred from other sections of the Post 
Office. Because of the type of machines, a lot of their trainipg has to be on- 
the-job. The turnover rate is small. Sixty- one were hired for summer-time 
help. Because of expansion, new openings are foreseen soon. Part-time 
help is taken from a registry of those who have passed the civil service exam. 
This is thrown out from time to time, and one must re-apply to, be included on 
the new registry. 

The next door we went through led to the section which handles the sorting of 
the mail. All areas are surrounded by observation one-way windows; small, 
openings above the floors. Different methods of observing are employed, v 
inspectors, cameras, and electronic devices . 

The "primary" section is the area where any mail coming to Portland gets its * 
primary breakdown. From there it goes to secondary cases and on to the 
-carriers' section. The areas are broken down by Zip Code, which will have 
more effect in the processing of the mail as the Post Office gets more automated. 

We observed mail being sorted into the rented mail slots, .which are seen as 
opaque windows in the main lobby. 

A lot of revenue is lost each year by people putting too little postage on 
letters and packages. A new law reads that such mail will be sent back to 
the original party. 

Bags of mail coming to this department are dumped by a conveyor belt, where 
sorters feel for letters to be hand cancelled; keys and other foreign objects 
which are found in mailboxes. The rest of the mail is fed through a roller and 
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shot through a Mark II Pacer Canceller machine. Unstamped letters are 
rejected by an electronic eye. This primary sorting machine eliminates 
letters bigger than letter size and any damaged letters, so that when they 
move on to the next machine, they will move through it rapidly and pre- 
sent no danger of fouling it up. The second machine in the sorting process 
requires twelve operators. ' Nine operators sit at machines, similar to type- 
writers or keypunch, which code the letters at a rate of fifty-five to sixty 
per minute and send them into a large unit which separates them by code to ^ 
the various areas of destination. The three workers on the opposite side of v 
the machine remove the marked bundles of mail and put them in th^ proper 
bags for point-of-delivery handling. This machine breaks down the State 
of Maine and the rest of the country into two hundrea seventy- severf separations . 
It can be programmed to sort primary mail (mail originating in Portland for 
delivery to all points), or just for the State of Maine mail. 

Non-machineable mail must be handled by hand. This is mail that is too - 
large, bulky, torn, etc. to go through the automatic machines. 

Air-lift mail is first class mail, which because of its quantity, is flown to 
out-of-state destinations. This is carried by air taxi, which goes to Manchester, 
New Hampshire^, Burlington, Vermont, Albany, New York, and terminates in 
Newark, New Jersey. In addition to dropping off the mail originating at Portland, 
the taxi picks up mail from the various points returning to Portland. Other air 
taxi connections are made, so that the mail is literally air mail to almost any 
point in the United States. 

One area handles only newspapers and magazines. 

There are, circular tables where men are sorting various pieces of second class 
mail that do not come under bulkr handling. The group was astounded by the 
speed and accuracy with which the men tossed the mail into about thirty differ- 
ent bags, held on racks on the outer ring of the table. 

We took' an elevator to the lower level and observed the loading area where 
trucks come in and unload their mail pickups. Mail is put in marked bags and put 
in carts on a conveyor belt that carries it to the level above the work area. An 
operator by the conyeyor belt notes the point of destination mark on the bags 
and presses a release button which dumps the bag onto a shoot that goes to the"' 
proper area. The lower level is the Parcel Post or PP sorting area. This is the - 
only type of mail handled down there. It was asked if United Parcel Service or 
other private mail handlers have hurt the United States Post Office in handling 
Parcel Post. The Post Office can handle alipost any size package, whereas the 
private carriers have a limit. Certain areas, such as the islands on Casco Bay, 
cannot be handled by private carriers. The competition has definitely been felt. 

Different job levels and titles are present throughout the operation. Clerks are 
a level five, as are regular carriers on the street. A substitute carrier, who 
fills in for five other carriers on their days off, must knoyf all five routes and 
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carries a level six rate. Carriers have every Sunday off and have a rotating 
second day per week off, starting on Mbnday and going progressively to* 
Friday. 

C - 

The Post Office is now a private business known as the United States Postal 
Service. 

We made a quick tour of the addition to the Post Office main building. .This 
building houses offices for: weather bureau, Internal Revenue, Social Security, 
military offices for all branches, office space rery:ed by Kyros and other 
politicians, District Manager of United States Postal Service, Agriculture 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, and Soil Conservation. The corridor 
brought us around to the starting point and we took an elevator back to the main 
building, where we talked with the Postmaster for the Portland area, and other 
department representatives. We met in the new educational facilities, the 
Post Employees Developmental Center. 

Mr. Pat Flaherty is in charge of the educational facility. This is newly funded 
and the most massive training program undertaken by any large business. The 
set up cost was six million dollars two years ago, and the investment at this 
point is about eleven to twelve million dollars. It will serve 700,000 people. 
The purpose of the program is to take all job related training that had previously 
been scattered throughout the building and concentrate it in one set up, using*as 
much as possible audio-visual aids. Reading comprehension and vocabulary 
building materials, and mathematics (basics through algebra) are the main lessons 
Their aim is to prepare employees to up-grade themselves and go oa to more tech- 
nical training after having mastered the basics. The machines are lightweight 
and portable. They can be mailed to employees in any part of the State, which 
saves the Post Office the expense of having the employees come to Portland for 
training. Studies show that postal agencies that increase their training dollars 
invariably increase their productivity/ and with the drop of training dollars, pro- 
ductivity drops. More technical training is required with the advent of new 
technology in the system, and more sophisticated machinery. A technical lab 
adjoins the main classroom, where all specialized training takes place. 

The new Postmaster, who'is also Sectional Center Manager, with one hundred 
thirty-two post offices undef his jurisdiction, is Mr, Alfred D. Cashman. He 
has been in his'present positiort for three^weeks, although with the postal, 
service for thirty- two years. He spoke of the many changes in the postal service 
in the last few years; the effect competition ha's had on it, and the realization 
that the customer is necessary for the business and new efforts to provide satis- 
factory service for the customer. Personnel are trained for efficiency and new 
performance standards are maintained. He welcomed us to visit anytime. He 
explained the process for picking a Postmaster. The District Office provides 
the names of three candidates. These would. normally be people in the postal 
service. The Regianal Office (in New York City for Maine) adds two more names. 



The five names ase carefully screened". To .qualify, one must have a mini- 
mum of six yearsof managerial experience, .which can be related to the' Post- 
master position. The National Board, in Washington, selects the*t©p candi- 
date from personal interviews with the five candidates. If one of the five is 
not selected, then alternate candidates (three) are nominated from the Regional 
Office. Mr. CaShman Was one of three alternate candidates for the position he 
holds. The Postmaster General confirmed the appointment. 

^ The Manager of Retail Sales, Mr. John Kelley,, spoke about the Federal Civil 
1 Service Entrance Exam. This is conducted by a postal service examiner;' In 
9 addition to the score earned .by taking the test, a veteran will get* an additional 
five points, and a wounded veteran will have ten extra points. This gives the 
Veteran job preference only over equally scoring non- veterans . This is in line 
with federal regulations. The postal service hires women and handicapped and 
they are given equal opportunities for advancement. 

The starting pay.for mail handlers is four dollars thirty- five cents -.($4. 35) per hour. 
They are referred to as part-time flexible employees. A clerk starts at four dollars 
seventy T seven cents ,($4 . 77) per hour. A twenty-six cents ($.26) COLA (cost of 
living allowance) is added to each of these. This. stands until the end of June t 
1975, when a new coatract is negotiated. A regular yearly step increase is 
given to each employee until they reach the maximum for tHe step or job level 
they are in, or move on to a higher one. For instance', a mail carrier, after twelve 
years of service, would earn twelve thousand one hundred seventy-three ($12,173) 
dollars per year.' A mail handler would get eleven thousand four hundred fifty- 
four ($11,454) dollars after twelve years. A merit increase is recommended by 
supervisors and paid in tyro hundred fifty ($250) dollars cash, or a quality step 
increase which would give the employee a two step increase in one year, or even 
more. A PES is a> Postal Executive Schedule, which carries a minimum, midpoint 
and maximum salary. Eleven thousand eight hundred thirty- four ($11,834), dollars 
is minimum, midpoint. is thirteen thousand six hundred sixty-six ($13 , 666)"dollars, 
and fifteen thousand five hundred thirty-two ($15,532) dollars is maximum. These 
are level twenty- six and twenty- seven salaries. Since -salaries have been up- 
graded, many college graduates come in on the entry level jobs, and ascribe to 
managerial positions. The Director of Customer Services in only twenty-seven 
years old and started as a manager intern in Washington. From there, he managed 
a small post office and worked in other pha-ses of postal service. . It only took 
him four year£ to reach his present position. 'The "exam is now supervised out of 
the Augusta office. , « 

Mr. Fred Russo showed us the commercial side pf the postal service, which caters 
to' stamp collectors. There is a Stamps and Storied book which is thehistory of 
United States stamps. There is a booklet containing all the stamps produced 
this year. There is going to be a lobby renovation of the main Post Office and a 
stamp display will be featured Jhere. It was mentioned that students could be 
taught about stamp collecting for historical significance or it could be a tool for 
teaching the process of research. 




The "jiffy bag" is another item sold by the Post Office? this is a self- sealing 
„ mailing pouch. By providing special services for the customers,, sucb as 

stamp machines, collector's materials, self-service centers for postage, etc., 
. the post pffice is placing itself in a more c.ompetitive line with new independent 

postal services* , \ 

There are four shifts operating on a twenty- four hour constant operation; these 
' overlap so that there is no lag between stftfts and a constant flow of mail 
through the office is maintained. \\ * * . • ' 

- •) . 
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Datfe: November 14 , -1974 • . *' • 

• ; 

* * . <• 

* - * " % n « • * 

Tour #7: S.> D. W^rxen Pap^r Mill* Westbrook ♦ ' • . ' ' ' 

. « * , V . " * - - - .. " 1 ' 

- • • • . , „ - . „ .* * • x 

'- # For security reasons; we were not allowed to tace 'this* tour or take picture's * ' 
< inside-the plant., .However, we were given brochures and. printed materials'* 
explaining t^he operation. v • 1 « 

, • i » » « * 

Mr; Russ D«y greeted us in the conference roofn, in the building at the main 
entrance. He. told us that the hardwoods ufed in the^r papermaking operation ' 
are all purchased locally. Forty percent of the pine,, or soft wood, is residue 
from sawmills or furniture manufacturers. Twenty percent 'comes from Canadian ' 
International in Quebec, With the purchase of a fo£ in Kimberley, in Northern 
Maine, all pulp wall be frorp Maine withi'n two years. Right now, tree growth 'is 
teri percent (greater than what is being cut. Recycled paper will- pl-ay a bigger * . 
part in the operation in the near future. It rfow accounts for twenty percent, and' 
, willjncrease^by five percent over the next three years. Recycling causes terrific 
pollution because* of the process and chemicals necessary tq remo.ve the'inks • , 
end £>ther additives. -* r , * - <, \' ? 



S. D." Warren is a specialty ml\l, producing different papers for special orders l*\ 
This is dim in part to tfoe" size of th$ jnachin^ry , wbichT, plthougK-'it rooked % \ " 
mammouth to'u.s,*is small in comparison to other mills 'ia the- State . There. is* # - 
•no in-state competition, tut a lot of out-6f- state. .Ther$3re o)/er Eleven' thou- 
sand different kinds of papes produced" in the United States; .papermaking is the 
tenth largest. industry tn the Country,, S.^D* Warifep figur.e$Jt invests t^eriiy-f * 
two thousand {$22,000) dollars per employee in trailing Its." workers; * »- * • 

Mr. Bill Hale and Mr. Gene Hebert were two tour guide's. They a'vetage three* V. 
to four tours per week in this plant. . "'• " 

In the plant area, we observed a conveyor belt removing reclaimed wa*stg' 
material which ha.s been dredged from the waste Removal system. Th$re are * 
eleven miles of sewer p;pes under the plant. The waste materials on the belt 
have most of the moisture removed froiti them, so that they/resemble "clay. r No 
special use has been found for this material out side of land fill. .The conveyor 
belt dumps the' waste onto trucks. This whole process costs the mill one million, 
dollars' per year. \ . 



A.large log-chipping machine takes whole trees and reduces them, to. chips which/ 
are then sent through processing machines. There are twelve to fifteen thousand 
cord stacks in the* yard, which are constantly watered to prevent firel There is 
no wa^te or process residue. Even the black liquors,, which result from, cooking^/ 
the wood chips are, used for fuel in the plant, .two and one- half million dollars , 
htes been spent on pollution control, end it is now down, to two percent. The A . 
Qdofs Which can be detected from time to time represent this Jwo percent,- but,„ V- 
may seem stronger to those who smell them; that is due to tjfie fact that, t^ human 
nbs£ j/& so sensitive . • > - ^/ . 
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There are one hundred fifty people employed in the Engineering and Technical / 
Departments, located on the second floor. S. D. Warren feels that they have / 
one of the top engineering teams in the Country. 

The mill is self- sufficient "when it comes to machine maintenance. They em- 
ploy a full staff of trained mechanics and plumbers, and have an electrician 
who works independently of the maihtenance department. 

* 

The area which "houses the papermaking machines is over one hundred twenty 
degrees. The machines are like a series of huge rollers. There are four differ- 
ent types of fiber in the makeup of paper. The initial process involves water 
constantly running over the fibers, on a finely meshed screen, as they flow 
towards rollers which press the fibers flat so that they will bond together. From 
here, the fibers flow through the series of rollers until they emerge in various 
stages of paper, to the finished dry product. The end paper rolls will weigh 
about forty-five hundred pounds. The rolls of paper are sliced and trimmed. The 
excess is dropped into vats of acid for reprocessing. Being a specialty paper 
mill, S. D. Warren papers were observed to be of a heavy quality and coated, 
some on one side and sojne on both sides. Warren's invented the two-sided 
coating process. 

Walking through the rest of the plant, we saw paper cut to various sizes, some 
in rolls, some stacked, cut in squares or large rectangles. In one area, women 
were lifting up sheets from a stack and separating, ones with flaws from the per- 
fect ones. They counted and restacked the good 'ones in reams, and the flawed 
ones went into a stack to be cut down to a smaller size which would eliminate 
the damaged area. The workers in this area make better pay then the office help, 
and that is understandable, since it is a tedious job and they must stand to per- 
form it. They start at about two dollars sixty cents ($2.60)~ger hour, and the 
women who have been there awhile make three dollars sixty cents ($3.60) and 
more per hour. 

The large xolls of paper are moved about by overhead cables and hooks. Some 
of these are operated from the floor by means of push-button controls, others 
have drivers in overhead cabs. Most of the jobs were seen to need teamwork. 
This was particularly true in the sections where men were paid by piecework, 
such as making or assembling carton parts, putting reams of paper in them, seal- 
ing the. packages and moving them along to be automatically stacked on dollies. 
Motorized carts are used to move the materials from one area to another. We 
were impressed by the cleanliness of the plant, considering all the activity going J 
on in it. We were informed that S. D. Warren is very conscious of cleanliness, ' 
and there were signs posted at various spots saying, "Thi§ is your home, keep 
it clean." 
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Date: November 19, 1974 and November 21, J1>Z4 



Workshop #2 and #3 

Dr. Berry conducted the first in- school sessions that we have had since 
the Career Guidance Institute started. We completed ourltourse regis- 
tration forms. He then gave us an exercise in following instructions which 
all but a couple flunked, but It was considered a fun exercise by all. The 
point of the exercise was that we, as educators, always expect students to 
* follow instructions, when, in truth, they might be confusing or unclear. We 
have to determine the educational needs of young people and mak§ those 
educational needs relevant to the school situation and the life in which they 
find themselves. 



As mentioned in the initial session, the objectives of the Career Guidance 
Institute were stated. They were to look at careers and society and ask hov 
these careers relate to the classroom, and how c^i^we make the classroom 
more relative to the career needs of the community, 'and make the students 
aware of the area careers. The Career Guidance in$ti)ute is created to pre- 
sent an interface between parents, students and educators. By going into 
the community we can look to see what is right and wrong with education in 
relation to needs. 

The Career Guidance Institute is funded by National Alliance of Businessmen, 
backed by the City of South Portland, and conducted by the University of 
Maine at Portland-Gorham. Basically, today's educational programs are not 
meeting the needs of youth. There are multiple cases of absenteeism, assault 
on adults, drug problems, drop-outs, vandalism, etc. all directly attributable 
to the educational program not meeting the needs of youth. Youth must have 
basH^skills^Npcquired before the age of eighteen in order to function Jn society; 
such aVreajiing and math, skills in some occupational area, decision making 
skills^general physical and mechanical skills, bureaucratic and organizational 
skills, emergency skills, and verbal communication skills. "Education is the 
process for preparing the individual for living within the society in which he 
finds himself/ 1 Career Education is aimed at making education relevant to life.. 
The Career Guidance Institute is being used to orient 'teachers to local ne^ds 
in the world of work. 

Currently, two and one- ha lf million students leave schoqff^nnually without, 
ample preparation for a career. ETghTTilmdr^d fifty thousand drop out of elemen- 
X#y and secondary school, seven hundred fifty thousand take the general curric- 
ulum in high school and are prepared for ^absolutely nothing, eight hundred fifty 
thousand enter college, but fail to complete the baccalaureate degree, and of 
the one hundred percent who start out in the elementary school, fifty percent do 
not complete high scho61, and eijght percent of those who start out in elementary 
school complete the baccalaureate degree. These are 1974 figures. 

In 1971, fifty- six million dollars was put up by the United States Office of 
Education to incorporate Career Education into the curriculums of schools around 
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the country. There were four basic emphasis: Home based model; School 
based model; Employer based model; Residential based model. In South 
Portland we are operating on the School ba^ed model. Grades K-6 have a 
career awareness program; grades 7-9 have a career exploration empahsis,*' 
grades 10-12 are geared for career preparation; grades 13 and above have 
a career specialization emphasis. 

The South Portland School Board agreed to institute a cooperative program 
with Southern Maine Vocational-Technical Institute as part of the career 
education program in South Portland for specialization training for thirteen 
plus. As an exemplary program, South Portland was directed to follow the 
above concepts of the school based model. 

The thirty thousand occupations listed in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles cofne under fifteen clusters of occupations. The Career Guidance 
Institute visitations are geared to pravide us wi{h exposure to jobs in the 
various clusters. It is predicted that jby 1985 the average person will hold 
twelve different occupations within his lifetime. Yet all those jobs will 
have a comrnori denominator which will be in a cluster of related occupations. 

There are varied philosophical bases of Career Education. One states that 
it is another name for Vocational Education; primarily occupational information; 
focuses on oneself , how he interacts as a worker with others; a tota x l educa- 
tional refocusing on the curriculum. South Portland's philosophical stand was 
placed somewhere between the focus on self and the refocusing of the curricu- 
lum. All careers are focused around four basic areas; ideas, people, things, 
and data. People are generally oriented to work better with one of the above 
components. In order to revise the curriculum and make it effective, a needs 
assessment must he conducted to determine exactly what the needs are. Dur- 
ing our tours of businesses we are asking business just where it sees the need 
for change ,or emphasis. Career Education is for the total development of stu- 
dents, it is an extension of the school out into the community, the community 
is utilized to a great degree, both outside of and in school situations. Tours 
are not divorced from the curriculum, they are complementary or supplementary 
to what is going on in the classroom. Career Education tries to direct informa- 
tion to all the senses, by visitations, audio-visual materials, demonstrations, 
etc. Educators have been accused of being ignorant or inexperienced in the 
"real 1 ' world of work. It is said that their whole life has been in academic 



settings, and when they talk to students about going out and getting a job, they 
do not know what there really is outside of the school building. This is not true 
in on6 hundred percent of the cases, but the majority of educators are unaware 
of the variety of businesses and jobs in the surrounding' community .» It is agreed 
"that many teachers have an awareness of a variety of careers and have, in a 
sense, been teaching career education for a long time. The purpose of Career 
Education is to help them do a more effective job with a minimum of effort, and 
have a multitude of resources and resource people at their disposal. Career 
Education is not a program in itself, it is an integrated part of the existing 
school system. 
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Marland said that in addition to the fou£ basic models for Career' Education, 
a Governor's Conference will t>Q held in each' State to initiate a Career 
Education program in that State and one community will be identified within 
each State that will agreeVo restructure its curriculum in terms of Career 
Education. In Maine the community was identified as Lewiston, and they^ 
were funded for three years to revitalize their curriculum, which they did 
under the title of New Opportunities for Work (NOW) . A three day confer- 
ence on Career Education was held at Southern M^ine Vocational- Technical 
.Institute in October, 1972, to which selected educational and business 
leaders were invited. The elements of Career Education and how it can be 
implemented in the State of Maine were discussed. This conference resulted 
in the identification of individuals, in geographic locations in the State, to 
assume the responsibility of promoting the concept of Career Education.. Dr. 
Berry, and the Superintendent of Schools in Portland were given the responsi- 
bility for Cumberland and York Counties. Since then, South Portland has 
received its grant as an exemplary project. This project yvorks from the angle 
of having changes come from within, rather than bring in outside change agents. 

The purpose of education is to prepare an individual to become a thinking, 
problem solving, well-adjusted member of society. We are concerned with 
Understanding, Skills and Attitudes (USA); the cognitive, psychomotor and 
the affective. The empahsis to this point has been on the cognitive (skills). 
Graduates have been found to be smart in these skills, but their affective 
abilities have been neglected and their attitudes leave much to be desired. 
They do not understand the reasoning of a day's work for a day 1 s pay, they do 
not get along well with fellow employees, they do not know how to assume 
responsibility. The humane school is concerned with the affective level first, 
psychomotor second, and the cognitive third. An education specialist might 
say, "I'm going to teach math to Mary," and a professional educator would say, 
"I'm going to teach Mary about math." * The emphasis goes from the subject 
(cognitive) to the person (affective). All three should be of concern in a school's 
curriculum. 

A study in 1924 stated that it takes thirty- three y?ars for a concept to be imple- 
mented into a school's curriculum. Behavioristic Psychology states that we % 
should state all of our objectives in terms of behavior, behavior we can ob- 
serve at the end of the road. For accountability, one must state behavioral 
objectives, in terms of what will the student be able to do at the end of a givea 
course; what will he be able to do that indicates " USA" (understanding, skills; 
attitudes.) The "U" is usually observable, but the, emphasis on "S" and "A" 
is negligible. In vocational education the term used is performance objectives, 
in education as a whole it is behavioral objectives. The teacher states that as 

a result of a course, the student will be able to v — (a verb should 

always be used to indicate what he will be able to do so that. a check can be 
jiiade jon the completion of the activity .)• At the college level, teachers are re- 
quired to disbribute a course outline, with stated objectives, to^the students at 
the beginning of the semester. The final examination and evaluation is determined 
by the objectives. "USA" must be evident in the objectives. 

21A 
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Date: November 26, 1974 
Tour #8: Hannaford Brothers 



The tour of Hannaford' s was conducted by Dave Dillman and Susan 
♦Sullivan. The group was divided into two, which headed out in differ- 
ent directions but ended up in the Conference Room for a slide presenta- 
tion . 

We first visited the office section. .The Personnel Department handles 
the hiring, wage and salary administration, and benefits. The Administra-' 
tive Services contains a Consumer Affairs advisor, auditors, protective 
services, and the Welby Super Drug Stores management. Employee benefits 
is next to the Training and Development Office (which is Mr. Dillman' s 
responsibility.) Protective Services handles insurance ^jd loss prevention 
for the stores. This has expanded since our tour last year, and includes a 
new Xerox and duplicating and collating machinery. The silk screening room 
is adjacent to the mailroom. This is an interesting process to observe. Most 
of the large posters in participating markets are made in this room. The 
stores are billed for all extra services provided by Hannaford' s. 

We went up the stairway to the upper executive offices. On the landing, 
there is an aerial photo of the plant, which is a 12,000 square foot complex. 
There is also a bulletin containing the trade names ofcthe various stores 
which use Hannaford' s services. Some of these stores are controlled under 
equity with Hannaford' s owning forty-nine percent of the stock and the owners 
fifty-one percent. With some/ the ownership is one hundred percent Hannaford' s. 
Others are owped independently, but contract to buy from Hannaford' s. The 
stores include: Martin's, Cottles' (in Waterville area), Sampson's throughout 
the State, Federal Markets, and others in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

The Executive offices include Mr. Whittier'.s, Chairman of the Board, Jim 
Moody, the President, and others. The executive secretaries are located in 
a central area. The corporate accounting section, retailing accounting, and a 
computer are on this level. The net profit for grocery stores is figured at fifty- 
seven cents on the dollar (1973 study results) . The reason for this is that 
many items are sold at or below cost. Others have a very small margin of prof- 
it, such as cigarettes and coffee. These amount to providing a service to cus- 
tomers and are not handled for profit. Sugar is a losing item at the present time:'' 
The signs observed in markets, such as Martin's, urging people not to buy 
sugar are two-fold. The stores are losing ^money on the item, and'at the same, 
time feel fnat the price is unreasonable and forcing the cost of sugar based items 
to skyrocket. They want the customers to protest the constant jumps in price, 
and force it down to a reasonable level. Seventy->'six percent of the items pur- 
chased in the supermarket are not a part of the shopping list. Items are dis- 
played to encourage impulse buying. These are the profit items. Convenience 
and delicatessen foods are popular because of the increase in the number of 
working women. A twenty-five percent return on TV dinners offsets the low profit 
margin on cigarettes, etc. It cost a dollar per foot per week to operate a stand- 
up freezer to contain convenience foods, in -addition to other costs in their prep- 
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aration and handling. Therefore, these items are relatively expensive. 
The average time spent in a store is about twenty- two minutes, and the 
average expenditure is eight dollars fifty cents ($8.50). The walls of 
the Conference Room contain market advertisements from Hannaford's 
stores and from competitors. Specials are anticipated and mapped out 
two to three weeks in advance, subject to sudden changes when it is dis- 
. covered that a competitor has a super special on a particular item. 

Going in the direction of the warehouse, we observed the merchandising 
area, with a grocery buyers' section, a customers' relations area and 
computer set-up. There is not room for the computer programmers in this 
office, so space is rented in Scarborough for them. The general merchan- 
dise department is at the rear of this area. v 

John Newcomb led our group through the warehouse. We were cautioned 
to walk carefully because of the machinery-being operated in this area. 
It all moves around rather rapidly in loading and unloading materials. 

The machine shop employs two men on each eight-hour shift. The plant 
operates six days per week, closing down on Saturdays. 

We went to the refrigerated section, which has three areas of various cold- 
ness and humidity. Items requirirtgj/aried' conditions are kept in the appro- 
priate regions. Nothing 'is kept directly on the floor. The lowest levels 
are on top of wooden flats. There is a freezer section beyond these three. 
This is kept at ten below zero. Between the producer and the stores, pro- 
duce is handled about" four times. 

• 

A loading dock is along^the edge of the main warehouse.' It was noted that 
there-were not as many truck slots available as last year. Because of lack 
of space, they are now using previous loading space for other uses. Damaged 
goods are kept in a cage, ♦ where a contractor gets them. Broken packages of 
sugar or dog food cannof.be resold * because of possibility of bugs. One man 
works on repairing pallets, which the stock rests on and is moved about on. 
A sanitary department keeps the area clean and controls pests such as mice, 

which are the biggest problem. 

► ** 

*■ 0 > 

High cost, small items are .kept under lock, and only certain personnel work in 
that area. Cigarettes are kept there and are stamped, for sale before being 
shipped off to customers* Seasonings and spices are also-kept there, as are 
candies and gum . 

The dry goods are stacked on high, numbered racks. Orders are filled from 
- computer printouts and moforizea carts and lifts move auickly to fill the orders. 

The stock is dated and rotated to make sure that the oldest stock is moved 
/Sru-st. . Boxcars of goods come into the further end of the warehouse to be un- 
loaded. There is approximately a three week suaply of goods maintained for all 
Hannaford's customers. ' . . - 
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Susan Sullivan, Personnel Manager, spoke to the entire group in the Con- 
ference Room. Susan is an example of the young managerial and executive 
staff ♦ Her career started with Hannaford' s just a few years ago as a member 
of the secretarial staff. 

Hannaford was incorporated in 1902. It is now the largest volunteer whole- 
saler in northern New England, and the tenth largest distribution center in 
the United States, One hundred ninety- seven million six hundred thousand 
($197,600,000) dollars was the amount of consolidated sales in 197 3^ The 
company went public in June of 1971, and currently employs over four*" 
hundred at the South Portland center. 

The Welby Super Drug Stores are owned by Hannaford' s, but they do not supply 
them. A separate firm is contracted to handle dasmetics and sundries. 

The Cottle stores were the first equity contract stores, contracted back in 
1944. Mrs. Cottle does the interior decorating and the stores,are managed 
entirely by Mr. Cottle and his son. They now own eight stores. 

* 

Another equity partner is Doug Brown. He currently operates seven super- 
markets, yie was originally a manager of retail operations at the distribution 
center. He decided that the place for 'him was in managing his own store, 
and an agreement was drafwh up. 

Sampson's thirty- three supermarkets are on an equity partnership with 
Hannaford' s. This is the l\pgest chain. 

Another equity partner is the Liberty- Callahan Construction Company. They do 
the building of mbst of the partnerships' stores and a great deal of the remodel- 
ing. 

Customer service is considered a most important component of the Hannaford 
operation. 

The cafeteria has the usual convenience machines for employees , and Canteen 
puts on a hot lunch program at a nominal cost. 

The Merchandising Committee meets regularl/ to discuss merchandising plans 
for each week. The committee is made up of merchandisers from each depart- 
ment-plus some of their retail counselors, who go out to the stores and advise 
them on displays, etc. 

A Real Estate Department studies land sites that would be beneficial for future 
locatidns of participating store s # 

An IBM 360 computer handles all the retail accounting work, plus all the dis- 
tribution centers, all the stores 1 payrolls/ etc. Two keypunchers have been 
layed off in the past two years, due to the new MSI ordering system which cuts. 
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down on the need for keypunching- They would have been employed in 
other areas of the business if they had possessed sufficient skills. The 
MSI computer is a phone-connected transmission device,, from the stores 
to the warehouse. 

The warehousemen who are charged with the responsibility of loading the 
trucks for long distance deliveries must know how to load the truck properly, 
with weight distribution such that the merchandise will not shift on sharp 
turns or steep roads, or throw the truck out of balance. The items are 
loaded in in the reverse order that they will be unloaded at the stores. 

Hannaford's leases many of its tractors from Hertz, but own many them- 
selves. It costs sixty- two cents per mile to transport merchandise. 

Hannaford owns stock in Staff Food Products. These products are made by 
such companies as Kraft, but the Staff label is put on them and they are ' 
able to be sold at lower costs, because advertising costs are not figured 
into them by the manufacturers. 

Displays are very important in a store. High profit items are placed at eye 
level. Necessities are put on lower shelves, because people are going to buy 
them anyway. Fresh fruit and vegetable displays are made as attractive as 
possible. An uncluttered atmosphere is very important. 

Entry level jobs include: accounting clerk, general clerks, clerk- typists, 
secretarial positions, few of which require shorthand since dictaphones are 
used mainly (this use of digtaphones has pointed up a lack of spelling skills 
among many recent graduates), a few entry level openings are open occasion- 
ally in the warehouse. . * 

A careless manner of dress going for a job interview isvery distrubing to 
Ms. Sullivan. She' feels that a person should present their best face when 
desiring to be considered for a position. She finds attitude a difficult thing 
to measure^ but she does conduct a check with teachers or former employers, 
and stresses the importance of being able to get along with other workers. The 
manner in which one handles customers reflects on the employer and can be the 
cause of loss 9f business. 

A knowledge of math is essential for any job at Hannafords. Forty to fifty 
words per minute are locked for in beginning typists, with eighty percent 
accuracy. Executive secretaries act as assistant to the officers they report 
to, and it is a salaried position. Only experienced drivers are hired. Job 
openings are first advertised within the company, in case .someone wants to 
transfer to a different department, schools are notified spmetimes, and some- 
times they advertise in the newspaper. 
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Date: December 3, 1974 



Tour #9: South Portland Police Department 
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There is a one-way window in the door leading into the police station. One 
' can see out, but cannot see into the station except at night, when the office 
lights allow minimum visibility. Variocrs-safety. precautions are taken, such 
as the door into the office which can only be opened from within by a turnkey. 
Not even the chief has a key to this door. Security is more strict at night 
because there are only two on desk duty and five to six police out on the road. 

On entering the office portion, you pass the Chief's office, and his secretary's, 

A large map of the city is marked with pins indicating areas of heavy bike, 
pedestrian or auto traffic. The traffic department keeps close watch on this 
to determine where caution signs are needed or radar set-ups. Quarterly re- 
ports are sent into Washington for recommendations. At the end of the quarter, 
the pins are cleared from the map and they start over again. National safety 
records are made up from the reports submitted by various cities all over the 
country. Different colored pins stand for different situations; i.e, green pins 
represent bikes; white is for pedestrians; etc. 

Each member of the force has his own locker in the locker room. 

The Youth Aid Officer has an office adjacent to the locker room. All officers 
with juvenile complaints turn their reports in here. Sixty- seven complaints 
were turned in during the month of November by the thirty-eight officers on the 
force, out of a total of seventy- three juvenile complaints. Fifteen of the seventy- 
three went to court. For most of the others, a warning was issued and placed on 
file until the juvenile reaches eighteen. In dealing with juveniles, the Ycmth 
Aid Officer contacts the family, school, or anyone else who might be ablXto 
determine why the youth is acting in a J delinquent manner. 

There is a room full of the various pieces of equipment used by police. It -con- 
Jains uniforms, guns, smoke guns (which can penetrate through cement walls), and 
equipment which stresses saving lives rather than taking them. Training in the 
use of the equipment takes place at the police academy and in the warm weather 
in the local area , 

Stolen bikes are held in the basement of the station for one year, after which 
time they are given to, the Sweetser Home or some other charitable organization. 

There is a target practice area in the basement, which can be used for either a 
_ group or individual practice, Simulated nighttime situations can be set up, which 
is beneficial for the officers who have nighttime duty and mighty run into a shoot- 
ing situation. Practice takes place on private time. 
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There is a meeting room with a seating capacity of forty-five which is used 
by civic groups other than the police department. 

To be a policemap one must have a clean record, drivel's licens^77iigh 
^BjfechooL diploma , and be twenty-one years of age. After passing a personal 
interview, a candidate is N sent to police training school. If he passes there, 
he comes back to be a provisional member of the local police force, for a 
period of one year. Five feet seven inches, one hundred forty pounds are the 
physical requirements. These minimums are being studied and revised to 
allow female members to be admitted to theiorce. One hundred twenty- six 
($126.00) dollars is the basic beginning pay. One hundred seventy-seven 
($177 .00) dollars is the salary at the end of three years. Fringe benefits in- 
clude Blue Cross/Blue Shield, fifteen days sick leave, paid vacations (three 
weeks to start, up to six weeks with over sixteen years experience on the 
force) . It costs i\* city six hundred to eight hundred dollars to outfit a new- 
policeman. One would apply at City Hall and wait for the police exam to come 
up before the Civil Service Board. The preliminary exam is common knowledge 
about the city with little stress on ac t fta^l police k nowledge. In order to apply 
to be on the South Portland Police Force, one must be a resident of an area 
within two miles of South Portland. *' 

Advancement comes when a person shows, initiative, such as additional educa- 
tion. Seniority is taken into consideration, but is not primary. New men are 
put on night duty, and can work that shift for five to six years. The numbers 
on the police cars indicate the area that they cov-er; i.e., No. 35 covers the 
Mall area, and No. 32 is out by Route 1, to Redbank. There is one man per car 
with a back-up car. .First training is given at the headquarters and at* the hos- 
pital. There are other training programs in-house. A three month, one night per 
week course was just nearing completion. This involved people in various, areas 
of the law such as judges, lawyers, ^etc. coming in and speaking to the men and 
keeping them abreast of the latest developments and changes in the laws as 
would affect them. J 

v, 

Every arrest goes through the court officer. This allows for a double hearing. 
If the court officer hears the facts and levies a fine, one can pay it or can 
request another hearing with a judge and the arresting officer. The hearings 
are arranged for a convenient time for both the defendent and the officer. 



There were six openings this year because. of retirements and an additional 
officer for the Youth Aid Bureau. There may not be another opening for the 
next year or two. The present average on the South Portland force is thirty-nine 
years of age . 

For the first three months, an officer has Saturday and Sunday off, the next 
three months he will have Sunday and Monday/ etc. , so that he will not have^ 
Saturday and Sunday weekends for another year and a half. They are trying to 
work out a better arrangement. All negotiations are worked out through the union. 
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Communication skills and basic math skills are areas that schools can stress 
to make more efficient policemen. These are invaluable in making out re- 
ports of accidents and crimes. 1 % 

In the booking room they photograph arid* finger print suspects. The cells are 
far from luxurious.' There are no mattresses because in the past prisoners 
have used mattresses to flood the toilets. In case of suspected illness, a 
doctor is called in, and the prisoner is handled in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the doctor. Good judgement and common sense are essential dualities 
of a policeman. There is a temporary detention cell for juvenile offenders, in 
case his legal guardian cannot be reached. 

There is a file of area offenders which is, used, for reverence in various 
cases. An experienced criminal usually has a pattern of performance which 
can be checked. 

Walkie talkies are used on stake-outs. These, professional units cost about 
six hundred ($600.00) dollars. They have a range of four to six miles. 

The dispatching job, is very demanding. The dispatcher must answer all in-* 
coming calls and handle the teletype. There is' much information close at 
hand such as car registration information; The whole building is "hooked into 
this area, and the doors* are unlocked by the dispatcher by a buzzer system. 
Bank alarms ring here. The activities of the day have to be recorded and typed. 

> 

A new scrambler is being added the first of the year to prevent people with 
police band radios from picking up information which they should not have.. 
Bank radios have presented a problem to police departments and much informa- 
tion has become public knowledge that shouldn't have. *Codes have bee^ de*- 
vised, but have not always proved successful for long periods of time. 

SOUTH PORTLAND FIRE DEPARTMENT 

There are about two hundred five people involved in firefighting in the city of 
South Portland* Onfe hundred fifty are on call. They respond to specific fire calls 
rather than remain on duty at the station all the time. These "volunteers" are 

^ paid two ($2.00) dollars per hour when on duty. They are trained'in firefighting 
techniques on a less intense level than full-time firemen. High school students 
are welcomed to apply for volunteer firefighting status as openings occur. This 
is a got)d way^to find out if it is the career one wants. Fifteen is the minimum , 
age for volunteers. There are six kll stations in the city and they each run 
their own organizations. One company is in Perry Village, one in Pleasantdale, 
one on Broadway (the main station), one in Cash Corner, one on Union Street 
in Thornton Heights. There are fifty- five full-time firefighters in the city; 
three deputies, three house captains, four lieutenants, &nd forty-three privates. 

^he starting salary of a private is one hundred twenty- five i§#25.00) dollars 
_ per week, which goes to one hundred seventy-five ($175. Oo) dollars within two 
years. They put in a forty-eight hour work week. They have two weeks vaca- 
tion, Blue Cross/Blue Shield, a health plan, and sick leave. 
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There are five company inspectors , who direct periodic block inspections of 
homes for fire prevention. / 

Applications are obtained at city hall. A written Givil Service Exam must 
be taken and passed, followed by a personal interview, prior to selection 
for the department. The basic requirements are. similar to the police force's; 
twenty-one years of age minimum, high school graduate or equivalent, driver's 
license, and minimum height and weight requirements. 

Firefighting has been a family occupation in the past with two or three generations 
following each other. This is true to a lesser degree on the regular department 
force, but many relatives are active volunteers. 

It is aril on-the-job training. Related courses are taken at pearby institutions 
and are encouraged. At the end of the first year of employment a letter of 
recommendation is written by the immediate supervisor following completion X. 
of a second written examination ending the probationary period. After the fi( * 
year, the city will reimburse firemen for courses successfully completed at 
outside institutions related to firefighting. There is an emergency mediqal 

technician course which fifty-five people have ta ken, and in wh ic h four a re 

now enrolled from the South Portland Fire Department. This gives the men train- 
ing just a level below para-medics. 
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Today's young probationers are easy to train, but lack the spirit and dedication 
of former firemen. There is a very small turnover in personnel. Because of the 
relatively small size of the department, chances for advancement are not as 
great as they might be in Portland, for instance. South Portland is one of the 
top departments in the State in regards* to company benefits, which are basically 
the same as the police department's. 

There are three ways of notifying the department of a fire: direct phone, alarm 
box, and a whistle transmitter, which signals the station responsible for 
covering a particular area. 

A new piece of equipment is an aerial platform which allows a fireman to 
get to high areas for unusual rescue operations. Radar controls some of 
the new machines and they are operated by voice command., 

. The Fire Department puts on safety programs in the shcools of the city. They 
conduct periodic fi re d rills to m a ke -sur^hat-the-students kndw-the- proper exit 
routes and alternate routes in case of stairwells being blocked, off. 

4 V 

Fire personnel are trained to handle a variety~of fire situation*;; oil, paper,, 
car accidents, etc. Explosions pose a special threat in some situations, and 
can cause serious injuries. Men on each shift are responsible for checking 
the equipment and insuring that it is in proper working order fq>r the next shift. 

A dispatcher, secretaries and Fire Department officials have offices in one 
section of the station. The dispatcher board is open and manned twenty- four 
hours a day. . 
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The driver of the>100' aerial ladder unit has to be alert ancilook out for 
over-head wires and other obstacles. By inspecting large buildings period- 
^ tcally, he.v^ill khow safe areas to set the equipment, where it will be most 
effective and present the least unnecessary danger to the firemen riding it 
or using it in any way. Quick 'mathematical computations are necessary in 4 
judging the ladder placement in relation to the size of the building. A mis- 
calculation can place the ladde* 1 far short or 'above the person in need of 
rescuing. The use of a piece of equipment of this sort depends on the size of 
the city and the number of large buildings in it. 

The water pressure administered depends on the length of the hose on the 
.unit and the nozzle size. Over- pressure can knock a fireman off the ladder. 
There are up to 2000 1 of hose on the trucks. The equipment is much less cum- 
bersome than a few years ago, and many things are partially assembled to 
save the firemen time at the scene of the fire. There are two types of foam 
in the foam tanks; chemical and high expansion which has very limited 
\- application due to the. fact that it expands at a ratio of 100:1. 

The life expegtancy of a fire truck is twenty-five years. When a new unit 
has to be bought it is a big expenditure, about $100,000 in today's market. * 

People call the fire department for all types of emergencies besides fires. 
Since the fire personnel have various areas of expertise such as carpentry, 
plumbing, electrical work, etc. , they can usually be of assistance. Fire 
Department personnel advise the owners of large buildings where the best 
exits would be in case of emergencies. 
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Date: Decembers, 1974 

Tour #10: Blue Cross/Blue Shield 



Our group met in the Conference Room'on the third floor of the Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield building on Free Street. Mr. Russell Bonney, Director 
of Personnel, addressed us. The Personnel Department was moved to 
'this building in August, 1972. from the, former office on Forest Avenue. 
Bruce McGuire^and Linda Cox, Training Coordinator, ^ere tour guides. 

Blue Cross was organized in 1938. It is the hospital side of insurance 
coverage. In 1951, Blue Shield was added covering doctor's fees. There 
are twenty- four nop-%paid directors who meet once a month. They include 
doctors, hospital administrators and the public. It is a non-profit organization 
with over ninety cents on every dollar received returned to subscribers. Forty 
million dollars worth of clai'rhs were approved and paid in the State of Maine 
last year. Many different plans are handled in the State of Maine head- 1 
quarters including Medicare and FedeVaTemployees with four hundred fifty thou- 
sand people covered in the State of Maine. It is expected that the 1 proposed 
National Health Insurance will be responsible for the rapid expansion of Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield as well as double its need for employees. 

Offices for Seven vice-presidents, two senior vice-presidents, and the 
president are on the third floor. Five executive secretaries are situated in 
this area.. The concept of this building is open and easily moveable*. Semi- 
circular attractive dividers give privacy where needed, yet do not disturbe the 
effect. After we had gone from the third floor to the basement level, it was 
pointed out that the only windows in the entire building were in the front of the 
first t floor. None of us had even missed them. Lovely large green ^plants 
brought the outdoors into the 'building throughout the offices. The executive 
secretaries need excellent typing skills," fast and accurate;^ shorthand is useful 
but dictaphone is the most common means of dictating . They do. a great deal 
of scheduling for their bosses, and must keep an accurate calendar. Many 
have come up through the ranks, but some are hired specifically for the position 

There is a company library for all the materials that are needed for reference. 
This is new and is the responsibility of M"s. Cox. 

The Personnel area was next. There are two personnel clerks, Bruce McGuire 
and Mr. Bonney. Ms. Cox's office is in this vicinity. The main test given by 
Personnel is in typing since the majority of the jobs require some typing skill.. 

The two low entry level jobs noted were file clerks and mailroom clerks. 
Accounting and*auditing personnel work on this third floor. External auditors 
do much of their work away from the 4 office in the hospitals and doctors' offices. 
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Cash receivers handle incoming payments and any tracer work necessary to 
give proper credit to a payment is done here, Small mini-computers are 
located in many departments. Information needed is coded into the machine 
and is retrieved by typing the policy holders 1 numbers. The information read on 
the- television- like screen cijntains all pertinent data on a particular sub- 
scriber as to type of coverage, date of last payment , etc. 

In the Programmer area new programs are written in programming language for 
the computer which is located dn the basement level. Systems analysts, and 
programmers are, employed here; currently there are six programmers. 

The Underwriters area is at the further end of- this floor. They make sure that 
proposed plans are feasible, and they set the rates on the policies.,. They 
work with the Maine State Commissioner of Insurance. 

There is storage space on the second floor which will be used as office space 
as the work force expands. If the personnel needs double as projected, there 
is not room here to expand the future force.- 

A special Xerox machine is 'set up which collates Pages. Requests of one 
hundred pages, more or less, are sent up here, and one man operates the 
machine. 

There is no set dress code. Any reasonable dress is acceptable. Many 
different styles were oh served, most tending toward^ the casual side, but 
all neat". 

The Non-Group Billing Department has approximately fourteen employees. They 
take care of individuals who do not belong to a group. The Group Billing Depart- 
ment has about two times as many employees. The girls who work in these areas 
should be stroi\g in two things: communication skills as a good deal of, their time 
is spent dealing with people over the phone or in written communication, and a 
reasonable familiarity with basic -math or working with figures. Typing skills 
are helpful, but the emphasis is on accuracy not speed. Some of them have to 
work with calculators, and they all have the computer "tubes" at their disposal. 

The Health Care Planning and Research Personnel are all professionals. There 
are five who plan for the future of Blue Cross/Blue Shield and its future role in 
the health field. They work closely with hospitals. There is pne secretary in 
this department. Primary background for the professionals is business. adminis- 
tration. 



The Enrollment Department is the base of operation for those individuals who 
go out and enroll group plans. 

Provider Relations has professional level positions. They act as intermediary 
between Blue Cross and the people who are providing the services. They make 
the* explanation of any new ways of processing claims, etc. . Th6re are five to 
six employed and the, department is growing. v 



Operation Services has many of the entry level jobs-. There is much filing 
here, and inter-depantmental mail is routed from this point. Many of the 
^jirls hired in this department move up as these jobs are used as an entry 
into the company. All new positions are posted on bulletin boards throughout 
the offices, and employees have first bid o^ them. Last year seven hundred 
applications were filed for sixty positions P? 

,* 

The Public Relations Department, now known as Communications, has a staff 
of two, a director assistant, and a secretary. Local TV ads originate here, 
and are produced locally. They are responsible for promoting the image of 
Blue Cross, and keep subscribers aware of what Blue Cross/Blue Shield is doing. 
They, as all the other departments, have a set budget within which they must 
operate. 



On the first floor we observed claims processing. Andrea Fernald, the 
Department Manager, explained her department's purpose and operation. The 
department handles non- group enrollment, health statements, transfer-in, and 
transfer-out. 'The transfer process defers to people moving in or out of state, 
and having their policy made applicable to their present location giving them 
continuous coverage. The switchboard also comes under the jurisdiction of 
this department although it is located upstairs. There are eleven employees 
here. Form letters are typed on automatic typewriters at the rate of one hundred 
sixty words per minute. Form letters are typed on tape and fed into the machine 
with name, current date, and other relevant new data typed as needed. The 
tapes are reusable. If one is a good typist, it does not take long to train a 
person on this machine. 

When one enters the lobby, there is a service desk where personnel answer 
questions about policies. The Companion Plan, Blue Alii ance for people over 
sixty- five which provides additional coverage over Medicare has eight to ten 
employees reajly to process claims and deal with subscribers. Communication 
skills are very important. The older people who are dealt with .are in need of 
people with understanding and patience because they frequently do not under- 
stand the terms of the contracts and exactly what is covered. The personnel 
must be able to remain cool in dealing with all customers. They need typing 
skills for filling in forms; no great speed is required, but accuracy's. 

Marguerite Timberlake, manager of the Medicare Department, showed, us her 
department. She feels that all jobs in her department fall within the range of 
capability of a higli school graduate with the exception of medical screening. 
The Lec-treiver File houses all open admissions and closed six-months claim 
files. After six months, claims are put on micro- film and the original copies 
sent to Waltham, Massachusetts. Claims are sent to Baltimore in batches, 
and they send back confirmation for payment. 

Teletyping machines ar,e to the rear of this area. There is a sending machine, 
three cutters, and one receiver. All traffic goes through Chicago to Social 
Security in Baltimore, Maryland. "Cutting" involves cutting tape with infor- , 
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matlon concerning a particular patient for purposes of checking .whether 
or not the patient has part "B" of Medicare, or if they have met their 
deductable. Vital information is included on the tape in a specific order, 
or it will be rejected. Information requested onThursday should have an 
answer by the following Monday; Monday requests are answered on Wednesday, 
etc. They typed characters on the tape resembling braille. Anyone with typing- 
skills can be trained"" on teletype. 

It is vital in processing claims to have thq information exactly as it is on 
the Medicare card. Any incorrect information can cause a delay in pay- 
ment since the forms must pass back and forth to Baltimore until" they are 
acceptable. 

The Hospital Claims Department handles and processes any hospital claim* 
Federal Claims Department-deals with those covered by government participa- 
tion, both civilian and military. Blue Shield processes claims for physicians 1 
payments. Typing and communication, both in person and over the phone, are 
skills paramount in all these departments. There are various levels of Jobs 
here from sorting claims to medical screening. 

On the basement level there is a cafeteria, employee- s lounge, the computer 
center, data processers, and the mailroom. 

The mailroom provides one of the entry level jobs which is used as a means of 
getting-a start with Blue Cross. Tfcere are folding, envelope stuffing machines, 
and postal machines which seal and stamp the envelopes. These require little 
training to operate. 

A graphics department is in the process Of being established. They hope, 
eventually, to be able to do their own posters and general art layouts for 
advertising purposes. 

'i 

♦ 

It was observed that the majority of the employees are female. Blue Cross 
hires qualified males for clerical positions, but they do not have many appli- 
cants. It was pointed out that there are many women in managerial positions. 

The keypunch area has just been converted from the traditional keypunch and 
tape system to a system made by General Telephone and Electronics. The girls 
key into a mini- computer p*i discs. They have the capability to edit as the 
information is being disced. Each day the disc is unloaded to tape, and the 
disc then becomes input to the computer y system . By going on to this system 
th£y are doing away with computer cards which are getting expensive and 
harder to obtain. These machines also give tHe department more data ps to 
the amount of daily work the keypunchers are doing; 10,000 strokes per hour 
is the accepted average. 

Back in the. Conference Room we met the president *of the compahy, Dick 
Nelsonr' He^gave us ah overview of the national set-up of Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield. One advantage of being part of a large company is a national marketing 
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-arm. Thts gives them accounts with national companies such as General 
# Motors, United, States Steel, etc. The national cqmpany sells the accounts, 
and the individual states handle the employee^ of the varipus companies who 
are based in their state. They are locally *autonomoys in that they might have 
a certain coverages that another state does not have, and vice- versa. There 
are certain standards that are set up nationally that all states mus^adhere to. 
This provides each a base of operation, and they branch out from there in com- 
prehensive coverage. There is a reciprocal agreement among states that the 
benefits covered in one s^ate are recognized in another and paid accordingly. 

Many jobs within insurance companies such §s Blue Cross require post- 
secondary education . These include systems and finance 'departments which 
need computer operators and people with auditor training. Mr. Bonney indi- 
cated thatjhe difficult positions to fill at the present time are in the area of 
business systems; i.e., the manual systems to inter-relate paperwork $s it' 
flows through the organization. Basically, an accounting background plus 
some electronic data processing. They frequently have to go outside the state 
to fill these positions. The law of supply and demand is pretty well equalizing 
in the area of programmers. It is still a good field, but the demand is not as 
heavy as it was a couple of years ago.' 

The broadest number of jobs thaL Blue Cross/Blue Shield would have for a 
highschoo^ would be in the clerical and claims functions. These 

^o^itionTmquire in-house training, and the person must be alert and willing - 
to learn. -The* clerks mus fc t acquire a knowledge of medical terms and understand 
the contrasts they will be working with. The high school graduate today is in 
direct competition with college graduates who are finding the job market tight.- 
If a company can hire someone with a college degree and maturity over a high 
school graduate, at Xhe same pay, naturally they are going to hire the college 
graduate. The college graduate find rapid advancement as managerial openings 
.^occur. 

Tbere 3re many in-house training programs. Educational benefits for related 
study are paid by the company at local post- secondary institutions - , They 
believe in promoting from within. A supervisory skills course is also taught 
in-house. This is.devised to take potential supervisors and prepare- them 
for future advancement. A management course is put on by Hay Consultants j 
of Boston. This operates on the premises, and is a thirteeh-week course. 
Video instruction courses are utilized and are available to any employee with 
the time or interest to attend. / * 

■> • * 

Good grooming, responsibility, loyality, are virtues still looked 'for by 
companies. It was fe"lt that schools should train students in the proper way to •.' 
apply for a job. Motivation seems to be lacking. It was suggested that the * 
strongest motivation seems to come from sources outside of the home.. Students 
have to be trained and encouraged to express their strengths and 'weaknesses . 

_ • 

' Two dollars ten cents ($2.10) is the beginning hourly wage for clerks. All 
increases in pay are meritorious, not automatic. Top clerk/typist is one hundred 
twelve ($112.00) dollars. Executive secretaries start at one hundred. fifteen 

d f$n5..J)Q} dollars with a high around bite-hundred fifty ($-1-50^-00) -dollars. There 
ERiC a minimU " 1/ mid -P° int ' and maximum pay range. With competent skills, a 1 
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person can hit the mid- point fairly rapidly. , Very few attain the maximum. If 
'they amtfeally outstanding, they will be promoted to a higher level, high 
paying^ob with different pay ranges. n Red circle" jobs are maximum at any 
° level, and the pay is comparatively high in ofder to "buy" a perSon to take on 
additional responsibilities. e 

Samples of their application forms were distributed, however, they will be 
obsolete in a month when such things as marital status, spouses 1 job, height, 
weight, etc. are deleted because of recent discrimination laws. 

Relatives cannot work in the same department although several married couples 
work for the company in different departments. 
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Date: December 12, 1974 . . ~ 54 ~ 

Workshop #4: Presentation by Russell Day, Training Director, 
S. D. Warren Company, Westbrook, Maine 

"I was going to talk for about twenty-five minutes and then give you folks about 
thirty-five minutes to tear me to pieces, but I'll take a little longer and go into 
something about the paper industry, and then a subject I've been particularly 
interested in, not necessarily relating to the Scott Company but it relates to 
Maine, business in Maine, jobs a-nd natural resources, and some of the prob- 
lems that we're facing. 

I was very interested to read in the Press Herald this morning that Jack 
: Daigle, President of the Casco Bank, spoke ±o the forest products industry 
and his portion about using our natural resources, wood, is practically the 
same thing I'm going to talk about this afternoon, so apparently Jack's talking 
the.same line that I am. I've never heard his talk, but mine is something I've 
developed by being familiar with the wood products industry. 

The paper industry is the tenth largest industry in dollar sales in the United 
States. We are the fifth largest in terms of capital investment. And the reason 
for-thaUs because our equipment is so big, so expensive (yo\folks saw some 
of those paper machines; our machines are little machines. Some machines 
at Great Northern today are 320 square feet wide. The one you saw was 135" .) 
So the machines at Great Northern are over twice as wide as ours, and three 
limes as long, and produce many more tons per day. 

A job in the paper industry today, in a new mill, which would be an integrated 
mill - both pulp and paper j 'the investment is about $44,-000 per job. Some- 
body had to buy that mucJT stock, or otherwise provide the capital, to put that 
one person to- work. . " . 

♦ 

Ours is a very old mill. Some of the machinery. . .the newest paper machine is 
#N % put in in 1917. Of course, we've modified it so that it's a modern machine 
today, but the runways and foundation are 1917 vintage. But if you take our 
total investment, and divide it by our total number of people, there's about 
$22,000 behind my job, and behind the job of each of the other 2600 people 
who work there. On top of jthat, by 1976, when our latest environmental im- 
provement construction work is complete, we will have invested about $10,000 
per job in environmental operating costs and facilities. 

In the United States as a whole, it takes $33,000 of capital investment to 
create one new indu stria hi ob. You can realize the amount of money that is 
required in terms of capital to put roughly 1.2 million new people who come 
on the job market to work each year. In other words, our jobs have grown 
so there are 84MM Americans working today. There were only about 54MM n 
Americans working back in 1945_ Multiply that by the number of years", and V 
you'll find that is about the growth "and type of capital investment that we have 
to put in in America to make one job in manufacturing. This is not necessarily 
true in the service industries, such as medicine or teaching, etc. I'm talking 
of industry, which is using big, big money. When you come to work at Warren, 
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we don't expect you to bring to work your keypunch machine, your paper 
machine, or, if you f re a welder, your welding torch. Someone has provided 
that for you, with capital. 

There are 700,000 people working in the industry. That's a lot of people/ 
when you consider that there are only 950,000 people in the State t>f Maine. 
The paper industry breaks down into two major segments. When we talk paper, 
or pulp and paper, as we in the industry call it, we are talking not only paper, 
which is generally ten mils, or 10,000/inch thick and under, but paperboard, 
.which is 10,000/inch thick and up. The total industry produced 60MM tons in 
1973, split about evenly In 30MM board and 30MM tons of paper. Westbrook 
doesn't make any board at all, but we do have a plant in Indianapolis that 
makes a little bit, but it's a special kind of £oard. I'm going to follow this 
down through so you'll see where we at Westbrook fit in the paper industry. 

Out of this 30MM, about 4|MM tons is sanitary - the tissue business. Scott 
is a major factor in this area. We couldn't make a sheet of tissue on one of 
our machines at Westbrook if we tried, because they're not tissue machines; 
they're not built to make tissue. About A\ MM U.S. tons goes into the news. 
About %\ MM tons of newsprint comes in from Canada. Canada is the world's 
largest producer of newsprint; they produce far mor than we do in the United 
States. Great Northern, by the way, including the 'merger they put together in 
the past eight years, is the biggest United States newsprint producer. Then, 
there are about 2MM tons of specialty papers. A specialty paper is, say, 
money paper. The Crane Company in Massachusetts makes practically all of 
it. It is a very specialized business. , Another is condenser tissue, for radios 
and TV sets, and all sorts of electrical e^uipmen£, which need a sheet of paper, 
an insulation, between sheets of metal which will hold a charge, which then 
becomes a condenser. That paper is so thin that it weighs about one pound per 
ream. The paper you're writing on right now is a 50 pound sheet, so condensej> 
paper is 1/50 of the weight of that. It takes 16-20 hours to make one roll ot' 
paper, and really specialized equipment. Only two manufacturers make that 
type of paper. Shotgun shell is another specialty paper. It is a paper made 
especially to be rolled into a tube, impregnated wi-h chemicals and fitted with 
a base. There are obviously many, mamy other kinds Cf special papers. The 
Federal government lists about 11,000 different kinds of paper. 

About 6 MM tons goes into packaging, and is usually laminated to board. Of 
course, most of the board go,es into packaging.. What do you buy that doesn't 
come in some sort of enclosure or package that is cellulose - wood or paper, 
which are both cellulose from trees. t Large items like automobiles and loco- 
motives don't but almost everything else - washing machines, snowmobiles, 
radios, etc. - does. That is why Japan is the world's third largest producer of 
paper;, she's an exporter. Ninety- five plus of every one hundred radios sold in 
the United States come from Japan. These have to be shipped in boxes so they 
don't get damaged, and Japan has to produce paper to package their goods, to 
be exporters to the world. So they import papermaking raw materials and have 
become very large paper makers, mostly in packaging because that's the life- 
blood of Japan. That's why ther' re so big. Prior to World War II, they were 



a minor factor. That's the board business - corrugated board, milk 
cartons, etc. , all come in this category. In the instance of a candy 
box, what we use is chipboard, paper laminated to it. Bleached board 
is used exclusively to make the boxes that are already white. 

The other 12 MM that's left is printing papers. In other words, roughly 
20% of the production of the paper industry is for printing - generally for 
books, commercial brochures, etc. In terms of our paper, 38% of what we 
produce;"in our mill is publishing papers. Our big customers are book pub- 
lishers - Little-Brown, Houghton-Mifflin, etc. Within the printing field 
itself, there are tvo major categories - ground wood pulp/and chemical 
wood pulp papers. We use the terms "pulp" and "wood" interchangeably, 
and sometimes people get confused when I talk about groundvood and 
chemical wood, but I mean pulp or fibre. Just about half of the paper that is 
made for printing is made with ground wood, so that it is 6 MM tons. Ground 
wood is where you take a log and put it against a six-foot diameter grinding 
wheel which grinds the fiber out. % ,ou mechanically rip the fibers out of the 
wood as though you w^re using a rasp to tear out slivers. Newsprint is 
about 80% ground wood . It's the cheapest pulp there is. \ou don't have to 
put it in a digester, you don't have to cook it, it doe^nT^ake all the smell' 
that we do in Westbrook - but it doesn't make a very good paper for many uses. 
Chemical wood pulp is made by extracting all the organic matter and leaving 
only the pure cellulose fibers. Fresh wood from the forest is about 50% fiber 
and 50% other sylva chemicals. You very well know that if you leave news- 
papers out in the sunlight, within one day they will start to yellow. Or in a 
damp place, in two or three days', the paper starts to get weak, and the fibers 
tear and break very easily. This is because of the reaction of sunlight or 
moisture, causing deterioration and the formation of acids which a1taclc N a4i the 
wood or sylva chemicals which binds the fibers together. A chip or fiberis^ 
held together with all kinds of glues; we call them lignins. If you cook wood in 
special chemical solutions, you can get just the fibers, minus the glues. 
Chemical pulp has had all the wood chemicals taken out of it leaving just cellu- 
lose fibers. Ground wood has all the components of the wood in it; turpentine, 
methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, the sugars, salts, everything that's in the wood. 
These wood chemicals oxidize in the sunlight or dampness, and therefore the 
paper becomes weak. Newspapers are not expected to have a "life" of more 
than a day or two. A magazine you would normally keep on your coffee table 
two to three months, then throw it out, so a lot of ground wood is put into 
those sheets. If you pick up an old magazine that's been down in your cellar 
for a while, it will be quite a lot weaker than a National Geographic, for in- 
stance. National Geographic expects people to keep their magazine for a long 
timer they use paper with only small quantities of ground wood in it because 
they vanta^ good, long life for it. Most of your textbooks are 100% chemical 
wood because they are expected to be handled over and over again for a long 
time 1 . 

■ t 

At S. D. Warren, we operate entirely in the chemical pulp field - that is why 

V 
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we don't recycle any paper. If we buy wastepapers from waste dealers, 
we're very apt to get magazines, newspapers, etc. , and other papers which 
would bring ground wood fibers into our system, and our paper would come s 
out .with ground wood in them. We guarantee ours to be free of Aground wood. 
It it very easy for anyone to find out if there is any ground wood there by 
putting a chemical on the paper, and the fiber will turn red! We advertise our 
paper to be permanent paper - to last three hundred years! There are many 
Bibles around from the 1870' s which are printed on papers produced by Warren. 
That paper still maintains a lot of its strength; it's all chemical fiber. There 
were 6 MM tons of paper made using only chemipal pulp in 197 3; we produced 
180,000 tons of it. So we're only 3% of the total output in the country in 
chemical printing paper - 3/10% of the total industry, which includes board 
and paper. 

We employ more people at our one mill than any other single mill in Maine. 
Great Northern hires more people, but they have two mills, and a big woods 
operation. We are big in relation to our whole area, but in relatiqn to the en- 
tire paper industry, we are small. The paper industry is fifth in terms of fuel 
consumption. The biggest user of fuels is primary metals, which use about 
21% of all industrial fuel used. Petroleum is the second greatest user - 17%. 
Chemicals use 16%, both ft^r making the chemicals and for their feedstock for 
many of their products. Next comes the food industry - 5.5%. Paper uses 
5.2% The cement, clay and brick business uses about 5%. These industries 
are ba^cally raw material converters, taking a raw material and making it into 
something useful for society. The fuel required for conversion is very great to 
get heatsnergy. Speaking of energy, back in 1820, before James Watt found 
that steam would lift the lid on the teakettle and made an engine, practically 
everything was prdouced by natural energy. There was a little water power 
used, but not* much. It was estimated that the energy used was 60% animal 
and 40% human. Today, it is about 98|% mechanical/electrical a.id lj%^man 
energy. That is why we need s^much energy and fuel in our society. 

Where does the paper industry get most of its raw materials? Our major raw 
material comes from about a 60-mile raditis of the mill - 85% of it. The_ other 
15% comes down from Scott lands up in Bingham and around the MoosehaSd area 

We do not cut our own wood. We do not have a single employee cutting wood. 
Our situation's entirely different from that of Scott or Great Northern, up north. 
There is hardly a wood lot injSouthern Maine^that is more than a mile and a half 
from a town fofcd; we don't have_great voodlots where you have to put in a fifty- 
mile road to get the wood out. We were here long before pulping vas known, 
and wood was used for paper. S.D. Warren was said to be the world's biggest 
ragman, before he became a paper man. His business was importing rags - 
from Egypt, Japan and the Mediterranean - because man did not know hov to get 
fibers out of wood, short of pounding them out. with rocks. This was a very 
expensive way to get fibers. We gptall of our papermaking fiber basically- 
from cotton, but it was^too expensive to grow cotton for paper; it made more 
sense to make clothes and then* sell them to the ragman when they wore out* 
And the tradition of the ragman still hangs on today, even though very little 
paper Is made from rags. Today's clothes have nylon, polyester and cotton in 

233 
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them,-Eaper~Gan't stand the plastic fibers that are Irrtoday s~ cloTh? 

they won't bond well into paper, Many people even today, due to ' 
the ragman traditions of the pasft, cannot bear to throw rags away! 
Thus, in the past,? all paper mills, were built around metropolitan centers. 
Ourmill was originally up on the Union River, at Union, built in 1838. 
It burned down in 1840. Large| boats could not corre up the Union River 
so in planning on rebuilding and expanding the company, the owners 
looked for a good source of water power and raw materials which was the 
port of Portland from where^hey could haul imported rags a short dis- 
tance by dray or ox- cart. ' 

The Old Lewis Farm in Westbrook was chosen. The- Mil started producing 
paper in late 1844. Eight years later, Mr. Warren got interested in the * 
_. P. aper bu siness and rented a mill in Pepperell, Massachusetts. Wwas 
already supplying rags to all these mills; that's why he leased the 
Pepperell mill and later bought Westbrook and Gardiner. In 1851, Hugh 
Burgess cooked some woodpulp with caustic soda, extracted the fiber 
from it and made pulp. It was roughly twenty years later - in the early 
1870' s - that this technical breakthrough became available commercially. 
This is where the paper industry really took off. This is why all mills to- • 
day are where the raw materials are - up in the big woods. From here on, 
papermakers started adding wood fiber to paper. The total rag-content 
paper production in the United States is 150,000 tons - which is less than 
Warren makes in their one mill in Westbrook. 

Public education also took off about 1870, coinciding with the making of 
paper from wood fiber. The consumption of paper - about ten pounds per 
capita in 1870- 80,. increased to six hundred pounds per capita today. The 
big take-off was with the development of wood fiber from trees . On old 
Jschool papers, one will note that students wrote on their papers, then be- 
tween the lines and around the eddes, -and on the back because it was such 
Jan expensive commodity. Only those who could afford private schools had 
\much paper; others relied on slates. Paper made carrying lessons and home- 
work home very easy. As paper and books became cheaper and more available 
then public education was affordable. 

Mr. Day once asked some high school students how they woutget the news 
if there was- no paper; they replied that they would watch' TV. He then pointed 
out that the condensers in TV's depended on paper, and that the directions 
for building TV's "depended on written instructions. Life today would be im- 
possible without paper. 

In Southern Maine, wood is about 50% softwood, 50% hardwood. UplLrth 
the softwood percentage may run from 70-90%, v so the mills make somWhat 
different types of paper with different mixes of wood than are used in 
Southern Maine. A large portion- of the wood taken off a voodlot are the soft- 
-wood logs - pine, hemlock, spruce/ fir; th^se go to sawmills for lumber 
and command a high price. Another market is for boltwood which is the 
straight white and yellow birch that can go into toys, spools, and furniture. 

nnfn^K^f 1 - ? nd „ beech with no (™*s, splits, etc ! , is also used for this 
purpose by _ turning" companies. Much straight hardwood goes to sawmills 
fonumber. Veneer logs go to plywood mills. Studious are turned out at the 
stud mills,, which are a new development within the last twenty years in the 



State of Maine. Instead of sawing good logs into 16 foot 2x4' s, 
shipping them down to Leavittown, Long Island, and having carpenters 
with ^ skill saw cut them up into l\ foot lengths and have a butt left 
over, they^icw take logs that aren't straight enough for 24 or 16 foot 
boards, but use the short logs that will produce l{ or 8 foot lengths for 
house studs ♦ Whole carloads of studs come down from Maine, and the 
carpenters take them and make up the upright frames of a house. A lot 
of lumber is pre- cut going from the sawmills to the construction industry 
today. Thus, stud logs are cheaper because tHey are short. The log 
might have a crook in it, but it will allow you to get an 8 foot piece in- 
stead of a ten foot. 

The next mar ket-for lumber is firewood, the next is pine pulp, and the 
eighth market is hardwood pulp. The hardwood pulp log is the only one 
S. D. Warren buys in quantity. Most'of the softwood pulp we produce in 
our pulpmill comes from softwood log mills. Almost all sawmills today 
debark their logs before they saw them, then they saw the log and square 
it, and the curved outer rim or edging which are debarked are put in a 
chipper and the chips hauled to Westbrook. Very little pine round wood* 
comes into our mill. 

s 

We also buy chips from hardwood mills as far away as Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, Forty percent of the total fiber that we use is wood products / 
residue from other factories. More of the log is used than ever 'before. -J— ' 
The total amount of chips that we use represents around 2000,000 acres 
annual growth that does not^have to be cut in the sixty-mile radius of Westbrook. 
Thirty-nine percent of all the pulp used in Maine comes from wood products 
residues. This is why cutting .has not reached the growth in Maine as yet. 
In other words, paper production has increased substantially without requiring 
more growing acreage by salvaging formerly unus'ed wood residues. 

If Warren were to get into wood operations and put crews out in the woods, to 
economically take the higher products and get them into, higher dollar amounts, 
we would end up selling timber to many wood converters alt over Southern Maine. 
Just the job of getting paychecks to all these people on Thursday would be auite 
a job. W$ would cut quite a lot of wood in Southern Maine just to get the pulp 
that we want. *« * 

A job we don't do very well in Maine in terms of our natural resource is in 
converting wood to its highest value. In 1972, the State of hfaine took one dollar 
worth of standing timber and converted it to $5.50 worth of product. In 
Massachusetts, they took $1.00 of timber and converted it to $11. In North 
.Carolina, they convert $1.00*worth of timber into $16 worth or marketable 
product, being thej^argest furniture and fourth largest paper producing state. 
They take a lot of their wood and produce a very expensive product. 'We do 
a lousy job. You see a lot of logs going down the Turnpike to Massachusetts. 
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Maine wood is sent--a-H -the-way- to Massactrasetts"where they take the 
, bark off, shape it, and send it back to Maine where we buy it as cedar 
,posts. Why don't we do that in Maine? If we could convert more of our 
raw materials here, and get even $8.50 from $1.00, in terms of the total 
number of board feet that we cut in a year's time, it would make one big 
difference to the economy of Maine. Small firms in Maine make small 
components of products that are completed out of State. In order to make 
the entire units, they would have to enlarge'their plants, hire more staff, 
and have managerial headaches that we don't seem to want to undertake.' 
Tight money is another reason for the lack of expansion of small Maine 
plants. There isn't enough money in Maine to back large expansion en- 
{ deavors. No bank can loan more than 10% of its assets to a particular 
facility. We need outside capital in Maine, especially for the paper in- 
dustry. There is .noway _that_we can generate enough money in Maine to 
put in a new pulp mill on our own. Most of the old Maine mills were built 
by and operated by Maine people. In the last twenty years, every single 
one of them ha*s had to merge because of the lack of capital. That's what 
Warren had to do in 1967 . The Warren Company wasn ! t growing fast 
- enough, or generating enough profit, so we started asking what the chances 
were of the company's growing. Our commitments to grow could not be met 
unless we could borrow more money, and we couldn't. The only solution 
was to merge with a larger partner. 

Scott favored the merger because of Warren's printing papers and its dis- 
tribution system of 109 franchisee! merchant paper houses. Scott guaranteed 
Warren the money to finish their expansion and Warren agreed to improve' 
Scott's printing paper business. It was a good marriage for both. 

At the time of the merger, Warren had two mills - Westbrook and Muskegon. 
Today, the Warren Division has seven mills - Detroit, Indianapolis, Winslow, ' 
Mobile, and one in Belgium. 

An economic formula (MMW=NR +(HE x T) that you don't see very oftenls ■ 
"Man's Material Welfare = natural resources + (human energy x tools). 
Man's needs or motivations are food, -drink, and warmth, then security or - 
^safety, following by belonging, recognition and finally, achievement. The 
"primaries" are heat, food, clothing and housing. We need natural resources 
to survive. Everything comes; at some point, from the air, the waterund the 
land. And this is not usable by us until we do something about it - and that 
says natural resources, plus human energy, times tools. Let's assume that 
you have a piece of ground (natural resource), and you want to eat and build 
a house. To grow your food, you can go out with a stick, you might-even use 
your finters, but you'll have some mighty sore fingers and make a small garden 
and grow a very little food. You probably won't support yourself though with- 
out tools. However, if you are enferprizing enough, or conservative enough, 
•• so that you cap. save $4.69, go down to the hardware store where, the man will 
sell you a hoe. With that hoe, you can handle enough land to feed your 
family because yOu now have the equation - hoe plus human energy plus land. 
You could continue to save until you had $155 and get a small 3-4 horsepower 
roto-tiller, and at that point you could feed yourself and about three other 
families. By progressive steps, you could eventually get yourself into the farm- 
ERJLC" 9 business full - time for about $155,000! The amount of money needed to go ' 



into farming today is absolutely fantastic. Really, what are tools? Tools 
are capital. You've got to have 1 money. What is money? What did you do to 
'get it? It is stored up human energy . It is human energy beyond that which 
you need to subsist on, and that you were able to trade with somebody else. 
You were able to trade $4.69 of your work for somebody else's work in pro- 
viding a hoe. A business or corporation is nothing more than a group of humans 
working together to produce a service or a product more efficiently, better and 
cheaper than each individual could produce it himself. So you can multiply 
this equation out to say that it holds true whether it's you on the farm, Saunders 
Brothers and their small dowel mill, S. D.. Warren/Scott, United States Steel, 
or whatever it is. You have to have natural resources that come from air, water, 
land; you've got to have some human energy (and that's only l}% of the total 
energy used in this country) which includes brain as well as muscle energy, and 
you've got to have capital, which is stored up human energy. This all relates 
back to some of the earlier figures; $44,000 for a new paper mill for one job, 
$33,000 for a new job in' manufacturing. 

So what's our problem in Maine? We've got people, and I've already mentioned 
Jttiat we're very short of capital. Do we have very many natural resources? Let's 
look at a comparison of Pennsylvania to Maine. 



Pennsylvania 



People 
' Land 
Trees 

Fossil fuel 
* Metal ore 
Climate* 



llf MM 

42 ,000 Square miles 

Yes , 

Yes 

Yes 

Superior to Maine's - not 
as difficult to grow food 



UMM 
32/000 SaDare miles 
Y<h 
No 
No 



The welfare of a given area is directly related to its natural resources. 
Natural resources are the things that make our world tick. Natural resources 
ar6 nothing until human energy and capital are used to turn them into some- 
thing needed for survival. 



Someone mentioned markets or transportation. Another problem the Warren 
Company had when we had just our one mill in Maine - we couldn't compete 
'in the Chicago area because it took seven days for a railroad train to get to 
Chicago with our paper. But Champion Paper Company in Ohio, for example, 
wa^ overnight truck to Chicago. The printing center of the United States used to 
be in Boston, New York and Philadelphia; old line printing houses were all on 
the ^a^t^oast. It is now the Chicago- St. Louis area. With the shift of the 
demographic center, the printing industry went West. So we had to buy a mill 
in Michigan to have an overnight truck haul to Chicago., or we would be only 
,a regional paper mill and serve only the East Coast. 

How about oil, coal and gas? Do you realize that outside awaii, Maine 
is further removed from United States fossil fuel than any other of the forty- 
eight states? Coal is shipped so many dollars per ton mile; New Hampshire is 
~®jloser to West Virgifli^ than we are, hence coal i>*cheaper in New Hampshire. 

Mi ■ ' . 23? 
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In terms of Arabian oil, we are no worse off than" New Hampshire and • 
Massachusetts, but we are further from other sources of American 
fossil fuel. If we were cut off by the Arabs, Maine and Hawaii would 
be in bad shape in terms of transportation costs to get United States fuel 
here. 

We have to be a little more resourceful than other people; we have to be a 
little smarter and work a little harder to compete against our sister States 
in the'nation. 

"Economists OrfSh put jobs into two categories - primary or dollar - creating 
„- jobs, and secondary or dollar- trading jobs^ A primary job is one where a 
natural resource is taken from the' environment (earth, water or air) and made 
available in uspable form for human use 7 . In other words, dollars are created 
where none existed. For instahxe^ lobster in the ocean is worthless from 
an economic sense until the Maine lobsterman has it in his hand. All of a 
sudden the lobsterman has - say eighty-five cents in his hand, whereas that 
eighty- five cents did not exist a moment before. A tree standing in the forest 
is of lit/le economic value until the Maine woodsman puts his chainsaw to it 
and hauis^it to the sawmill. Almost within hours, the tree has increased very' 
substantially in value because lumber was created by human effort multiplied 
by tools. In the case of the lobster and the tree, within hours dollars were 
created in Maine by making food and lumber available to society, natural re- 
source converted to finished product. Our paper mill can convert a tree to 
finished paper within a few days, natural resource (standing hardwood trees ' 
at 1/20 of a cent a pound) to finished product (coated printing paper at thirty 
cents a pound) ' < 

A secondary or dollar- trading job takes a semi-finished product and converts 
it to a finished product, or provides a service. For example, the shoe indus- 
try which employs more people in Maine than the paper industry, does not 
create any natural resource dollars in the state. The leather comes from Texas, 
the shoe nails from Yugoslavia, the eyelets from United States Steel in Indiana,' 
the laces from a cotton field in -Georgia, the thread, glues and polish from 
other places outside Maine. In other words, all the shoe components are " 
shipped in for assembly on far, far less sophisticated and less costly machinery 
than that used by the paper industry. The added or assembly cost to shoes, 
human effort and tools, does not create any dollars from natural resource con- 
version. Those dollars were created in Texas, Yugoslavia, Indiana, Georgia, 
and elsewhere. 

Thus, how many people an area can support is. pretty much dependent on how 
many natural resources it has or can get cheaply, or if it is dependent on 
secondary type jobs, how close the area is, relative to natural resources. and 
markets, and how low the human effort cost (standard of living) is relative to 
competitive areas. 

The State of Maine once calculated that one primary job in the state supports, 
or creates the dollars to support, 4.2 secondary jobs. In Alabama, one pri- 
mary job puts 3.8 people on the payroll in secondary industries. We employ 
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2,600 people - land remember the eight wood markJts I had on the black- 
board? We buy from only one of them. We estimate that it takes about 
400 people to get our hardwood pulp to us; the rest of the wood harvested 
in the industry 'employs many more, for an awful lot of people work in the 
woods. But we feel that there are around 400 people. We feel that would 
be. roughly 3,000 people out of work tomorrow if our mill shut down. Now, 
our 2,600, plus Jth£ 400 woods workers, jobs each supposedly supports 
another four jobs, so there is another 12,000 people. Add our .3, 000 to it, 
and* IS, 000 people would eventually be affected if our mill went out of busi- 
ness- And if there were four people in each 4 family, that's 60,000 people. 
The population of Portl^ndwas 63,000, the last I knew. If our mill dis- 
appeared as* a natural resource converter, in time 60,000 people would have 
to move to Pennsylvania, Mobile, Houston, San Francisco, etc., to find 
work. Now, thatnrT^ayful lot of people. -What worries us is that there was 
a survey taken on\h^5treets of Portland in the spring of 1973; college kids 
went On the street with clipboards, asking all kinds of .questions, and one of 
them wa§, " Should S. D. Warren be legislated out of Westbrook because of its 
smell?" Sixty percent of. the people polled said, "Yes." * Now, if that 60%*re 
the electorate, they might tell their representatives to pass legislation to rake 
our paper* mill move. A lot of people are saying, "Don't let any more industry 
into Maine." Now, I don't know of a single primary industry that doesn't smell; 
some of my background is farming, a sipelly primary industry. Our air is being 
polluted by sprays. The worst thing you can do is spray a pesticide inside 
your house. Get a fly swatter. Do we need all the household sprays w$ use? " 

Following his talk, Mr. Day opened the floor up to questions. 



Occupation! Safetyllealth Act (OSHA) was brought into the conversation. 
Occupational Safety Health Act is considered p factor in "social inflation," ' 
in the same way Social Security has made a big impact on the cost of goods 
a. *$ it has risen. Environmental costs in the next ten years are expected to 
kho.ck a thousand dollars a year off the income of .residents of Westbrook , 
pSHA'is part of this. One problem fbund with OSHA has been that the inspectors 
do not possess enough background in the areas that they are inspecting. Many 
, fines were imposed that were not really logical, and not imposed for logical 
-'causes. S. D. Warren has spent roughly $450,000 just in guarding, etc. , in 
the last few years. It has been slow to educate people to comply with new 
safety regulations. In the two years that Occupational Safety Health Act has 
been in force, the safety record in the United States has been slightly worse. 
At S. D. WarrerT, we have a 2.3 frequency rate; that means 2.3 lost time 
accidents per million man hours of exposure. The paper industry as a whole has 
a 6.8 frequency rate; New England paper mills run 12.1; the lumber industry in * 
Maine runs about 50; you, driving your car rate a 33; if you ride a motorcycle, 
it's ;L$7;.and if you ski, it's 400. Skiing is one of the most dangerous things 
you can do in terms of losing time from work. (The severity isn f t that bad, 
but time is lost from sprains, etc.) 4 S. D. Warren is quite proud of its safety 
record/ The home accident frequency rate is 6.0, so you arq safer working at 
© S# D * .Warren than at home. Another interacting statistic: don't go to bed be^ 
ERiC wse ^^ f ^P®°V eiai ® lh ded any place else] All in all, OSHA should 



eventually improve the nation's safety record. 

. Business conditions. Warren is going through a lay-off now with one 
hundred people involved. They anticipate being down five days at Christmas. 
In 1970, they were down five days at Christmas and not much was said, but 
now everyone is concerned because th^re are lay-offs everywhere. Business 
is not so good. The publishing business is holding ap very well, and that's 
35-38% of our business. Commercial printing is the one that's off, and is the 
"release" business, where vinyl is cast on release papers for autos, because 
of the drop in the auto industry. Three yards of Warren's vinyl release paper is 
used for making an axxip top. (Note: March, 1975 - 3 months later, the busi- 
ness situation is wor£e.) 

Paper was tight last spring and people stockpiled right up until fall, so that 
now the demand is down-while they use up their surplus supplies. For in- 
stance, I just redd where TRW stockpiled enough copper for two years,antici- 
pating a copper shortage and price increase. Now they are not in the copper 
market at all. 

The last quarter of the year is traditionally a "short time" at S. D. Warren. 
A partial reason for this is the tax imposed on first-of- the- year inventories, 
so businesses all over the country try to clear out as much stock as possible 
to avoid paying taxes on it. 

How many new jobs will the Scott pulp mill create? *The new plant being built 
in Somerset County will only open 100 new jobs because they have to close 
down the sulphite mill at Winslow. The sulphite process of making pulp cannot 
burn the black liquor from the pulping process and the black liquor has to be 
put into the river. The Kraft process burns the liquor, giving off the odor we 
detect from time to time. The Winslow sulphite mill was not expanded because 
of lack of land, so the new mill is being built at Skowhegan, twelve miles from 
Waterville. Thfe three hundred people affected by the shutdown of the Winslow 
plant are all being offered jobs at the new mill. In conjunction with that, they 
are going to put in a sawmill at the Somerset site, and this is where the one 
hundred new jobs will be, but the sawmill project, has been mothballed. They 1 
will take the lumber, debark it, saw it, use the scrap and everything else, plus 
regular pulp wood. That plant is designed to be 85% self-sufficient for fuel. 
The boilers are being designed to burn wotid residue fuels. They will also be 
buying scrap and sawdust from mills all over the Waterville area for the wood- 
powered boilers. 

Are paper milk carto n s cheaper than plastic ones? The milk industry is con- 
templating switching back to paper milk cartons at a saving of ei^ht to ten cents 
per gallon for the customer. This is widely favored, not only for the savings, but 
because paper is bio-degradable, and plastic is not.' Plastic has many dis- 
advantages as a container; it requires oil, which is not a renewable resource, 
and is hard to crush or dispose of, needing more landfill for disposal than its 
paper counterpart. Trees are a renewable resource, and paper is easily disposed 
of, although the plastic coating needed to waterproof it slows down the de- 
composition process. Paper cartons can be recycled by certain plants and used in 
construction paper, shingles* chipboard, etc. 



Do Unions. favor strict environmental controls? The unions are somewhat opposed 
to environmental controls because they see them costing jobs. The Ciean Water 
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Act calls for pristine water by 1983 throughout the nation. This calls for 
removing all foreign chemicals, even salt, from every lake and stream. 
The technology and expense required to do this make, the -requirements of 
the Act unrealistic from an economic point of view, and is hot technologically 
feasible at this point in time. Dumped snow in Westbrook'adds salt to the 
river which is noticeable at the Warren plant and at times requires slowing down 
machines. Theoretically, the Clean Water Act would prohibit using salt on our 
roads in winter. 

What kind of trained employees does Warren need ? Of the 2 , 600 employees at 
S. D. Warren, 1,600 are involved in production, 55% of these workshifts; 400 
work in maintenance and utj^fies; 200 work in clerical jobs; 400 plus are in 
supervision, management and research. The bulk of the people they train for 

- production are trained on the job. There is little that the schools can do in 
the way of training the people for technical production jobs. Fifteen percent 
of the maintenance people come from the vocational technical institutes with 
some degree of skills. In clerical, about 20% come in with skills; 80% they 
train themselves. They prefer people with general skills, communication skills, 
and an understanding that business must generate a profit. They must under- 
stand that it is important to come" to work on time, and keep breaks to the pre- 
scribed time allotted. One must take co-workers' feelings into consideration. - 
How does the boss find out whether or not a new employee is doing a good 
job? He asks her co-workers, ff she (or he) can't get along with co-workers, 
they will give her an unfavorable evaluation. Anyone working on a production 
line crew has to work as a member of a team. If she comes in late and leaves 
early, takes long .breaks, or has other bad work, habits that disrupts the pro- 
duction line, then the crew or co-workers evaluation will be negative. More 
people fail because they cannot get along with the people they work with than 
because of their relationship with management. Someone who tries to stick 
above the crowd and impress management will quickly get ostracized. New- 
comers, should be aware that they will get to do all the little jobs that the rest 
of the crew finds bothersome. They might have to take an unfavorable shift, 
or even have to go from shift to shift because many businesses run on a twenty- 

.four hour day. Warren's used to have l| to 1 3/4 % turnover per year; now 
they find that young people are leaving after nine months or so, primarily be- 
cause they don't want shift work. It is understandable that people want to 
work and have the same free hours as their family and friends, even though it 
means making less money. This is indicative of today's shift in values. 

People who want corporations to be heavily taxed should bear in mind that 
any taxes the corporations pay must be passed on to the consumer in increased 
costs. Fringe benefits cost companies an enormous amount, and again, these 
costs are passed on to consumers because they represent thirty- two percent of . 
the payroll. You hire someone at $3.00 per hour; with added benefits, it costs 
the company. $4.00 per hour. Remember, from the early part of this talk, there 
really are no costs except the human effort cost. 
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Basic math and good reading ability are looked for in all new employees. 
People need to be aware that they have a personal responsibility to-learn 
something about the job ; Self- improvement is an employee's responsibility. 
The third biggest reason 'why management people fail is because they sit 
back and -expect to be promoted automatically , when they should be doing * 
some studying on their own. Business and government are both worried that 
young people today will not take management jobs and assume the responsibili 
ties and leadership necessary to run the economy. 

« 

Educators have to produce better readers; the reading level of students has 
gone downhill in the past few years. . Students should be encouraged to read 
as much as possible. Life is so com^ex^t^day that avid reading is necessary 
to keep abreast of what is going on. Parental backing is necessary. This is 
noticed to be sadly lacking. 

Students should be taught basic paycheck economics; the art of budgeting. A 
person must learn to solve his own problems. He must list his^priorities and 
make them stay within his resources rather than look to someone else to solve 
them for him (such as the company raising his pay because he cannot,adjust 
his living style to fit his pay). Unions, slfete representatives and others are 
relied on too frequently^ go to bat for us when we should be relying on our- 
selves to solve our problems. 4 \ 
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Date: December 12, 1974 

* Workshop #4: S. D. Warren Company, Westbrook 

Russell Day, Training' Director 

What kind of employees do you need in your business? 

1 The S. D. Warren Westbrook mill has roughly 2,600 people and operates 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, fifty-one weeks of the year. 
The papermaking^pr6cess must run continuously to be economic. Thus the 
majority of our employees (1,413 on shifts and 1,173 on days) work shifts, 
as do people associated with other twenty- four hour operations such as 
chemical processing, large manufacturing operations, utility plants, hos- 
pitals^ fire angl police departments, etc. 

* We have roughly - 

1,450 people in production and services 
360 in maintenance and utilities 
230~in clerical, technician and other staff functions 
; 360 in supervisory,, management and professional categories 

170 Ln research and development. 

There are over 700 job descriptions covering th$ myriad jobs our people 
% perform. • 

Py ?nd large, we do mosj Qf the training of people for production and 
services "on the job." Some maintenance and utility personnel come from 
vocational institutions; but'here again the majority are trained, on* the job. 
This is also true in our technician and staff area. Over ha^of our super- 

* visory/management/professional complement has "grown from the ra v nks, u 
th§ balance* coming from four or more ye^r college people. 

I guess i would have to sum up your question by saying that we need people 
from Bll walks of life, and in a large part people who will work shifts. 
Since we do a lot of on-the-job training and depend a lqt on growth from 
within, we obviously need people^who show desire and are interested in 
making the extra effort to prepare for jobs otKer than their own so they can step 
ahead when the opportunity arises. * 

What do you look for in terms of promotion to better jobs? 

I would like to digress hax& for a few secpnds to point out that a company, 
a business, a sdjpotra government agency, etc., is nothing more than a group 
of human beings working together to produce a product or render a service for 
society more efficiently, with better cruality, and at a lower cost than they could 
dojseparatery, as individuals. Whenever we have group interaction for a 
common purpose, the product or the service, the group functions under rules 
^and procedures designed to achieve the greatest harmony, output, cruality and 
efficiency. Thus, the success of most human group endeavor is teamwork under 
O he^guidance of the team captain. 

I KLC — . - H o: 



Our experience over the years bears out many national surveys on why 
people succeed and why people fail in regard to promotions and advance- 
ment. These surveys often mention the following in about this order of 
importance: ~ 

1. Poor personal relationships with other people, especially 
management. y 

2. Lack of individGal initiative and confidence* 

3. Failure to put in time for self-improvement 

• 4. Inability to appraise or analyze their own weak and strong 
points 

5. Lack of understanding of the management point of view 

6. Inability to adjust to change 

Another important answer to "the advancement to a better job" question is 
tied in wfth economics; a business has to be profitable and expanding to 
create new and better jobs. Nationwide, it takes $33,000 of capital invest- 
ment on the average to create a new job in manufacturing. New capital for 
new jobs can only come from profit. Depreciation merely replaces existing 
or worn-out equipment and sustains existing jobs only. 

Therefore, it is highly important to promotability and advancement that 
everybody on the team understand what Sam Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor from 1886 to 1924, said; "The worst crime 
a company can perpetuate on its employees is to not make a profit. " 

Why supervisors fail - also why people do a good job or a poor job, or why 
they don't get "ahead" \ (In approximate order of importance) 

i 

1. Poor personal relationships with other people, especially with 

management. 

2. Lack of individual initiative - afraid to take a risk or make a 

change. 

t • '3. Lack of confidence - afraid to make h mistake, Afraid to ask 
que'stions. 

4; Failure to put in time for self-improvement; failure to understand that 
- . improvemertfjn supervisory ability or skills is a personal respon- 
sibility. Promotions don't usually come^automatically ! / 

5. Inability to appraise or analyze his own strong ancTweak points, 

and work on them. 

6. Lack of understanding of -the management point of view. 

, 7 • Lack of organizational ability; not adept at goal setting, goal 

achievement, and goal changing when necessary. — 

8. Inability to adjust to-change. 

9. Major change in producer work procedure; skills, knowledge, 

background inadequate for new process or methods in the plant." 
10. Unwilling to pay the price for "success" - is "success" the 
goal, ^or. do I really want to be a boss? ^If you don't like the 
crows cawiftg around your head/ don't climb the steeple." 
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In refefenceto item No, 4, the personal responsibility for self- 
improvement and/or continuing education* 

"The school of experience is a great school, 

but Its graduates are often too old to go to 

work • " 

Henry Ford I 

'JThe most valuable result of education is the 
ability to make yourself do the thing you ought 
to do, when it ought to be done, whether you 
like it or not . " 

Huxley 

"Pevelop an agressive curiosity with a becoming 
humility, " 

Louis Stannard Baker 



Date: January* 9, 1975 
Tour No. 11: Noyes Tire 
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Jack Meredith, Personnel, and Joe Thibodeau, Vice President in charge of 
manufacturing, greeted us in the Conference Room at Noyes Tire on Brighton 
Avenue, just over the Westbrook line. They presented us with a copy of 
their company newspaper and took a picture of the group for the next copy 
of the paper. They were very pleased to have a chance to participate in the 
Career Guidance Institute, viewing the meeting of education and industry as 
an excellent way of serving the interests of both. 

Mr. Thibodeau presented a slide overview of the retreading operation that 
takes place in this plant. This was followed by a tour. The combination 
of the two views of the operation made this a very effective tour. The slide 
presentatipn was put together as a way of showing the employees at the other 
Noyes stores the process of retreading so that they might be able to under- 
stand the prQcess and know what it entails since about sixty-fiva percent of 
the employees in the other stores have never been in the Westbrook plant. 

Casings which are recycled come in from Noyes 1 sixteen profit centers and 
are purchased from a. number of other tire dealers. Eleven people are employed 
in the area that receives casings. This is an unskilled, monotonous job since 
it just involves inspecting casing after casing for usability. Their biggest 
turnover in help is in this area. Considerable patience and the ability to with- 
stand monotony are the chief characteristics necessary for this work. New 
young employees are particularly lacking in these qualifications and accounts 
for the high turnover rate. The tire is set on a stand and is inspected for ex- - 
cessive wear, cuts in the casing, broken belts, etc.; for any reason that might 
make it incapable of being recycled. Casings that pass the initial inspection 
are stored in specific areas. Physical strength is required in handling cas- 
ings and stacking them. There are 74,000 casings stored in racks for retreading. 
The tires are marked for size and are pulled as orders tor retreads are to be filled 
Casings are put on wheeled racks which hold twelve tires, ancj parried, from one 
phase of the operation right through to final inspection. ' ^ ^ ' 

The final inspection before a tire starts on the actual retreading process in- 
cludes a really close inspe£tI?5TKqf the tire, inside and out. >-The tire Is placed 
on a venting machine which puts four needles into each side of the tire; this 
allows the air to break o\6t from the cord to the outside of the tire, and pre- 
vents separation of the retread on the road. 

Truck tires come in in another area of the building, and are inspected for 
recycling possibilities. Strength and patience are again required in this area. 
Basic reading a»nd ability to measure accurately are essential. 
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Skills are required on the machines that do the actual retreading process, 
from melting the ninety pound rubber blocks and making usable strips of 
rubber to applying the strips and completing'the retread operation. 

In preparing the tires for rubber application, they go through a buffing op- 
eration. This is a noisy ojteration, and the men rely on their hearing as 
well as their vision in making sure that the tire is right for application. 

They use two types of retreading processes; Bandag and hot- shop. In the 
Bandag process strips of tread a^e purchased with the tread marks already 
imprinted in them. These are measured and cut to fit the' tires and applied 
in a cold process. In the hot- shop process, the rubber which is processed 
in the plant is applied in strips to the tire and they are pressed and cooked 
in machines which have interchangeable tread press molds. It takes about 
three weeks to train a man to run the template machines which press and 
bake tires. These machines are timed so that they run on thirty minute cycles, 
and one man goes from machine to machine unloading and reloading them one 
after the other. 

At every checkpoint they check for quality control. 

Cement is applied to the buffed tire. This job calls for common sense and 
good judgment more than anything else. 

The rubber blocks come with all the necessary chemicals in them for producing 
tire rubber. They use 50,000 pounds every ten days in this plant. The rubber 
mill requires skilled workers. Two blocks are melted down'and processed at 
one time. After it goes through presses for the first time they add a curing 
chemical (5.2 pounds to every two blocks of rubber). They add wood chips^ 
for special rubber produced for New Hampshire and Vermont tires, and they are 
referred to &s sandpaper rubber. Twenty thousand snow tires are produced by- 
this method each year. The chemicals that are added must be weighed exactly 
so this job requires a bit of intelligence and responsibility. The rubber goes 
through rollers and' is pulled off in strips and hung on a "rubber tree' 1 . When 
it is stripped off the rollers, it is 210° due to the friction of the rubber going 
through the machines.^ If.it gets over 215° , it* " scorches", or "sets up" and 
lias to be junked. It was quite obviqus that the men working in this area had 
to be strong and reliable . Four men work in this area . 

The rubber is tested to meet government specifications. The strips are^stored 
in bins, coated with a zinc oxide mix which prevents themjxom sticking to- 
gether. 

To prepare truck tires for recapping, one must be able to grind the tire dovn 
to the proper thickness and fill in the holes with a rubber mix. 
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Following the preparation of the tire ^ and the application of the cement, 
the tires are placed on a mchine that* is controlled by an electric eye. 
This machine turns the tire as it appli'esr the rubber strips. When the s 
rubber is applied, the machine splices' the rubber automatically. A per- 
son must work at these machines for eight hours without giving in to bore- 
dom. It takes a partially skilled person fo run these machines and set 
the tire casings on them. 

Another type of machine thatt applies rubber strips to tires is computer con- 
trolled. This requires a higher degree of skill in that the operator must be 
.able to program computer cards that will control the application of the rub- 
ber strips. He must be sure that the proper card is inserted for the various 
sized tires and the correct controls are set. He checks to make cerj^in 
that the tire is progressing in a satisfactory.manner. 

When the rubber has been applied and the tires placed on racks, they are 
brought to a section where there are large presses for curing the rubber and 
pressing the proper design, winter or summer, in the various sized tires. a 
The presses are set up in a row of eleven. They run on thirty minute cycles. 
One operator goes from machine to machine removing finished tires and in- 
serting fresh ones to be progessed. There are double tire units as well as 
single ones. They run for different, lengths of time, v but produce the same re- - 
suits. The design presses have removable design molds for different sizes of 
tires. The operator roust match the design and size with che tires to be pro- 
cessed. 

Basic math, common sense, and a responsible attitude were the most evident 
qualifications needed for the majority of the jobs. 

There is a vulcanizing department, however, this is pretty^much of a lost art. 
They do very little vulcanizing. An example of a tire that would be vulcanized 
is a cut truck tire that still has a good tread. Jhe vulcanizer has^to know 
what rubber to use to patch the tire, how to clean out the cut, what grinding 
tool to use, what patch to use on the inside of the tire, the consistancy of the 
rubber, etc. There is a man on the day shift and one on the night doing this * 
work. Noyes has trained a couple of stand-by men in case of illness or to fill 
in during vacation .time. 

In the cold shop, or Bandag shop, all the tires have to be conditioned before . 
they are processed. . The Bandag process is about two times as expensive as 
the hot- shop propess, but the tire ijs much longer wearing. After the Bandag 
strip is cut to the size of the tire and cemented to it, the tire is put in a rub- 
ber envelope and put on a rack in an oven where it is cured for four hours and 
forty- five minutes at 205° heat with eight other tires. 

Sojne of the overt chambers are very deep and the workers must go into them 

to pusji the tires to the far end. This is hard work and requires "a lot of muscle. 

f 
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There are four women working in the retread shop and are found to be very 
good workers. The first women were hired for this type work about five 
months ago (about August, 1974), and they plan to have about twelve in the 
shop by "next spring. 

The truck tires are all painted by hand.. There is no other way to do this 
phase of the operation. A handicapped "unemployable" has been trained 
to<io this job and is quite content doing it. Noyes participates in various 
job training programs for hard to place employees. ' 

Mr. Meredith led us on the actual tour of the plant. He used a portable . 
mike and loudspeaker system which was most appreciated by the group 
because it enabled all of us to hear with little strain in spite of a great 
deal of machinery noise. 

We observed casings coming into the receiving area being inspected and sized. 
They are equally busy in summer and winter, and must keep a supply of about 
70, 000 casings on hand at all times. They have other warehouses full of 
casings in' addition to what we saw. Some of the casings come from as far as 
New York; in fact, many of their truck tires are purchased from New York City. 

They were losing up to fifty percent on the fiberglass .belted tires because of 
the breakage of the belt inside the tire casing. With modifications, they 
are now coming through* somewhat better. They throw away fifty to one hundred 
tires a day that are unusable. -* 

*< 

It was interesting to watch the men (two) working in the rubber milling room. 
We saw theHiTstrip prepared rubber from the .turning cylinder and put new 
rubber to cure. They hung the rubber strips on the rubber tree as we had ob- 
served in the slides. This was really rugged work. 

We passed through the vulcanizing room and saw men patching tires that might 
,have*had small cuts in them from rocks or glass. 

The rubber dust in the buffing room is taken up through vents and out to a .con- 
tainer. About five tons of dust is removed a- year. ~ 

The large machines come from various parts of the world including the United 
States, Germany, Japan, Italy, etc. 

We watched the molds open up and the worker remove the processed tire and 
place a new one in the chamber. A new worker was being trained at this time. 

The rubber goes from three different baskets into an extruder which pushes it 
out like. a tube of toothpaste into a die.. As the die goes along over cemented 
rollers, 'the operator gets the right size he wants for the size tires he is running. 
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One that we saw being coated with rubber strips had a bubble in it. This 
was caused by an undetected hole of some sort in the tire, and the oper- 
ator cut the new rubber and .removed the tire for further inspection. The 
rubber was removed and reused. 1 " 



The next area we went to was the Bandag process. ^There is a lot more hand 
labor in this area because each tread has to be cut to size. The ovens that 
cure the prepared tires will take forty-five tires at one time and cures them 
for a period of two hours, forty-five minutes. The envelope that the tires are 
placed in for the curing are designed to create a vaccuum during the curing 
process. 

Dollies transport the heavy tires from one area to another. 

The finishing department, is where they finish the tire, clean it, trim off excess 
rubber, and label it. If it is a whitewall tire, the whitewall area is cleaned 
and repainted so that it can be shipped without damaging the whitewall area. 
The whitewall is actually cut into the tire on a one and one-half inch strip of 
white rubber. 

v 

Back in the Conference Room, we met the office manager, and asked questions 
of him as well as of Mr. Meredith and Mr. Thibodeau. 

Noyes is expanding into Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. Ex- 
pansion plans have been slowed a bit by the rise in interest rates and the 
difficulty of getting money. They are buying land and buildings, and continuing 
marketing and researching studies , with an eye to future expansion plans. There 
are now three hundred seyenty-^five people on the company payroll. The various 
departments in the production area are.working nineteen to twenty-four-hour days, 
six days a week. As the economy' 3ets\*orse, the demand for retreads comes up. 
Noyes new tire sales have fallen off, especially in the most expensive styles, 
and they are finding it hard to keep up with the demand for retreads. Naturally, 
because of the difference in price, this means a much lower total in dollar sales. 

The total employee benefit package includes life insurance, disability income, 
major medical, hospital insurance, nine paid holidays, two weeks pro-rated 
vacation, pension plan (paid for by the company), sick leave, funeral leave, 
and merit raises in addition to automatic raises. 

Mr. Meredith had a list of thirty-one items that he thought might be taught in 
schools. «• 

Skills in information 

Ability to know and understand the free enterprise system 
Realize that through profit all money is generated 
Pride in workmanship 

Detection of traits that indicate ability and leadership, craftsman- 
ship, and general areas of natural abilities 
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Understanding that failure to become president is not a failure 
Being a male or female does not mean thatvtradition'al roles have 

to be followed. J 
Job happiness is an obtainable goal. 

Do not work in a factory just because the factory is there. 
How to handle a job interview 

Communication skills, all of them; listening skills, etc. 
Basic arithmetic 
Resp'ect for property 
Respect for another's opinion 
Respect for authority which has been earned 
A student who cannot read or write decently is a handicapped 
person; just as tiandicapped. as if he had no legs or no arms. 
Spelling has slipped to a new low, particularly in males. * 
tJnder standing Social Security, withholding taxes, group in- 



surance ( why and how to use it), pensions, voting pro- 
cedures, how to debate issues, ability to understand nego- 
tiations and arbitrations/ unions (pros arid cons), the United 
States monetary system 
The ability to get along with people "is the number one trait, not 

job skill. "t- 
The need for apprenticeship and the ability to stay with a goal 
The right to question orders which in the mind of the individual 

is wrong 
Stealing a little is stealing. 

What are ethics. k / v - 

Use as many conventional as the school department can get 

their hands on 
Anything that the schools can teach in the use of tools 
Our country is going through negative changes because V of human 

greed and self-interest groups which cannot take action without 

affecting all groups. 
Attitudes are very important. * 
Students know that they have to have money, but they don't 

understand why they have to work. They dpn't understand that 

if they lose the first day of the week's work that they lose their 

overtime, even if they wortrweekends. t 1 
Before the eighth grade, certainly before high school, some of 

these points have to get into the minds of the kids. 

Noyes is doing personality testing and is finding some very interesting things. 
Everyone (present) has different personalities and different tolerances, and 
are better at different jobs than others. These should be measured in children 
at an early age so that a slow-powered child is not placed in a high-powered 
situation. 



Bob Morley, the office manager, sees the people who come to him for 
employment as very high quality. He feels that schools place too much empha- 
sis on training in skills; this is something that .a person learns on the job and 
perfects with time. Office equipment changes so quickly that something that 
is taught now is obsolete four year&from now, especially in terms of keypunch 
and computer. They have a fairly heavy turnover in office help due to marriage 
and childbearing. They have some part-time office workers. Many of the re- 
tired people come back and work part-time. 

Noyes has workecl^ith work- release programs for offenders. This has been 
fairly successful because the men are brought to the plant to work and are 
picked up after work. Upon release from prison, they usually go elsewhere 
for regular work. They feel that it is unfortunate that more businesses do 
not participate in these programs. 

Eighteen is the minimum age for employment because of the machinery. They 
employ a minimum number of work- experience students from the Greater 
Portland area. Most of the jobs, including office jobs, are on-the-job train- 
ing . 

Fourteen people were hired as a result of the University of Maine at Portland- 
Gorham Native Son/Daughter Program last year. Mr. Meredith feels badly 
that the program is not being run again this year. 



1 
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Date: January 14, 1975 

Tour No. 12: Burnham and Morrill 



The tour of Burnham and Morrill began in the Conference Room with Bill 
Bush of Personnel, Karl Strauch and Paul Farr. We were oriented to the 
plant operation from a flow chart which gave us an idea of what to look 
for as we went along. We broke up into three small groups and began^ 
our tour in the warehouse. From there we proceeded to the top floor and 
followed the operation back to the first floor. 

Receiving and shipp.Lng occur on the first floor level. Here cases of cans 
and bottles are brought in, loaded on conveyers and shipped to the upper 
floor where they are washed and prepared for filling. The sugar, flour 
and raisins used in the beans and brown breads are brought in here also. 



The warfefeo^se serves as a pool for Undervood products not carrying the 
Burnham andMbrrill label; such as R.R. Plum Pudding, which is mad$ here 
forR.R.; Accent; and Underwood labeled products. 

On our way through the lower level, ue observed the retorts, or pressure 
cookers. Thk b^ses of these rest on this level, but the top is on the 
upper floor, aftd they are loaded from there which gives an idea of the 
size of them. 

The "new" oven room, 1947, is at the far end of this floor. These are large 
brick ovens. There are about sixty of them. Large pots containing five 
hundred fifty pounds of beans are placed in them, moved in and out by hoists. 
There is a liquid level control th£t automatically sauces the beans. ^When 
the beans come out of the ovens, they weigh about six hundred pounds. They 
are placedon a conveyor and taken, with the aid of a hoist, to the third floor. 

All pork is cut on one shift. This is cut automatically in uniform sized 
pific^s from large slabs. It is put in whfeeled bins and taken to the third ■ 
flopr, where it is put in each can by hand. There were barrels of pork that 
were in a mashed state. These barrels are .taken upstairs and the pork goes 
through a liquifying machine after which it is added to and cooked with the 
beans for flavor. . 

The ESR (Electronic Sorting Room) is an interesting place to observe. Here 
the large bags of dried beans pass through machines that scan them individu- 
ally with an ultra violet light and reject certain unusable beans and any 
small rocks that might be among them. From these machines, the beans go 
through a wash process and through pipes to the top floor, From this point, 
we proceeded to the top floor. Here we saw that the beans v-ere again tn^ - 
spected, this time by hjand. Most of the inspecting, as well as putting the 
pork pieces in cans, is done by women. From the first hand inspection, the 
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beans pass over a riffle machine in a constant flow of water. They 
then go to another hand inspection station. Anything that might have 
been missed in previous inspections will be removed here/ such as 
little black or discolored beans. 

The next machine in the process shakes the moisture out of the beans 
and sends them downstairs. 

On the same floor, we observed the Graco Pump that pumps the ground 
pork a>s mentioned earlier. We also saw the large vat in which the brown 
bread is mixed. The tin cans are washed in this area and go, via chutes, 
to the floor below where they receive the pork pieces. The beans are 
cooked here. The washed beans have come down the chute from the upper 
level, and they go into the large kettle-like containers. An automatic scale 
weighs the proper amount and then stops automatically. The kettles are 
moved on overhead tracks from one area to another. From here they go into 
the ovens. Meanwhile, pots of cooked beans are brought up to fhu finnr, 
and the sauce is drained off to be replaced in measured portions as the cans 
are filled with berins. The drained pots of beans are emptied into large fun- 
nels that carry the beans to the lower floor where they are automatically fed 
into the cans which contain g piece of pork at this point. 

We went downstairs and saw the cans proceed along the assembly line. 
From the" pork placement area, the cans went along a chain belt conveyer to 
the machine that filled them with beans and then liquid sauce w*s,added. 
There-is a machine that caps the cans and seals them. The filled cans are 
Placed in large circular containers and takento the retort area . Several lay- 
ers of the containers are lowered into the retorts, and they are pressure 
cooked as the final purifying, cooking step of the process. 

The cans move along belts, rolling constantly. Glue is applied as the roll- , 
ing can moves aiong the line. The can then passes over a stack of labels, 
and the top one adheres to it. The' labeled cans move along to a machine that- 
loads them into cartons, twenty- four to a carton. If the machine does not load 
the correct amount, there is a person at the exit end of the machine checking, 
and he/she will remove the carton from the line. The properly filled cartons 
move to a machine that applies glue to the flaps, folds them down in sequence, 
and applies pressure until they are sealed for shipping. The filled cartons 
then go down to the shipping room- where customers 1 orders are filled. 

* » 
The multi-level was seen as inconvenient for this size operation, but the 
company engineers have designed the operation so that it works quite effi- 
ciently with a minimum of wasted motion. 

Mr. MacDonald, the general manager, spoke with us after thQ tour. He was 
asked about the merger with Underwood, and explained that Burnham and , 
Morrill had previously been owned by stockholders. The Undervood Company 
bought the stock of the major holders and became a majority stockholder. Tt 



eventually bought up all the stock and is now full owner. This is actually 
the Underwood Company producing beans on a brand name label, Burnham 
and Morrill* Burnham and Morrill beans are also processed in California, 
There is a slight difference in the taste of the Bast and Wejlt products due 
to the different type of sugar used in them. The advantage of being part of 
a company the size of Underwood is an economic one; more money is avail- 
able for expansion or improvements, and it also gives Burnham and Morrill 



Burnham and Morrill at one time processed beans under^a variety of brand 
names, but discontinued this because there is more profit to be made in 
making fewer varieties. They bought out the Friends 1 Company in Massachu- 
setts, and make their brand now in accordance with their recipe. 

Asked if the state of the economy has affected business at Burnham and 
Morrill, the answer was in the negative. People, especially in New Englandf 
where the i r b i ggest m a rket i s, h a ve al w a ys recognized^- b e ans as a go od-, — 3 
economical source of nutrition, and in times of economic hardships might even 
increase their use- of them. P 

j 

The job market and the increase in people with post- secondary education has 
not affected the hiring policies and practices of Burnham and Morrill. For 
one thing, there is a relatively small turnover in employees, and it is usually 
due to natural attrition; death, retirement, etc. There are three hundred 
eighteen hourly employees divided among the three shifts; three hundred sixty 
over all, including office staff and management. 

Company benefits are good, and seen as one reason for the low turnover in 
employees. Benefits include Blue Cross/Blue Shield, major medical, liberal 
vacations increasing with seniority, educational benefits when job related, 
and good pay. Pay starts at three dollars one cent ($3.01) per hour, with a 
nighttime differential of twelve ($.12) cerits per hour. 



In regard to accident rate and compliance with Occupational Safety Health Act 
regulations, thousands of dollars have been spent to' improve safety and the 
severity of accidents is kept to a minimum. Ear plugs have to be used in many 
areas because of the nofse of the machinery. 



Education can teach the students communication skills; listening, self- 
expression in regard to needs and doubts. Industry is willing to train wori 
to operate theirmachines, but they can't teach them much if they have not 
learned to ILsten. 



A high school diploma is not required to wor4c in the processing end of the 
operation. Physical handicaps would bar many from being employed here 
because of the physical set-up of the plant and because of the machinery. 
However, people with hearing handicaps are employed here and found to be 
excellent employees. 






i 
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As a closihg word of advice, Mr/MacDonald said that, particularly in 
management training programs, Underwood looks for young peopJ«-wbo are 
agressively ambitious andind^endent enough to do things 
want people who do hoyKav^t«form a committee every tipfk a de/ision\has 
to be made. • £ \J/ 

Personal observations of the group included the cleanliness of the plant 
and the smooth flow of the operation despite the many levels. The tour 
was felt to be well organized and questions'answered candidly. The fact 
that this tour was extended as a special and unprecedented favor to our 
group was appreciated. The purpose of these tours is to build a bridge 
between education and the world of work so that we can help students under- 
stand the needs of industry, and so serve both the students and industry 
better. 

An extra bonus was the package of Underwoo d products presented to each 
} participant" at the end of the tour for which they were most appreciative. 
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Date: January 16, 1975 

i 

Tour No. 13: Sebago Shoe Company , 

Sebago Shoe Company was started in 1946 in the Bridge Street building 
which now houses the warehouse for raw materials and the cutting and 
sewing rooms. It began as an operation on the second floor of the mill 
building now used for milling operations entirely. They had the Mechanic 
Street plant built. Plans for the mill expansion fell through, and Sebago 
purchased the mill building. It also has a plant in Bridgton. All shipping 
of orders is done, from Westbrook. They ship from 5500-6000 pairs per 
day. They employ over six hundred people in the plant and management 
part of the company, and have sixteen salesmen throughout the country. 

Ninety to ninety- five percent of the workers are on piece work. This way, 
production remains high and workers set their own pace. No one earns 
less 1hmim^@B£f§^ieB&z iIv c c e nts T^T25rp^rhoui , aid the iviragi — 
hourly rate is two dollars sixty- seven cents ($2.67), with some hand sewers 
earning as much as six ($6.00) dollars per hour. Another high piece-work 
area is the cutting room. A person has the opportunity to move in many 
different directions, and an aggressive person is soon spotted by manage- 
ment and promoted as they see fit. 

Sebago does a large export business as well as domestic. Their export 
sales are over one' mill ion dollars per year. Spain is a very good market 
for hand- sewn" shoes. 

When Sebago started they made only hand- sewn shoes. About fifteen years 
ago they introduced other styles. At the end pf our tour we saw the pattern 
makers' rooms where shoes are designed and samples made.. The style depart- 
ment studies European and domes'tic trends in. style and these are followed. 
Based on studies, next year's styles are being designed now. They have their 
own die making section. Workers in these areas are highly trained with post-, 
secondary specialization such as engineering or tool and die making. Their 
designs are mainly basic footwear with a heavy concentration in out-door sports 
footwear. 

. * 

There are thirty-five employees in clerical or office occupations. They work 
in payroll and sales as„well as secretarial. Ten are employed in the computer 
operation (an NCR 200). 

Sebago Shoe is a non-union shop by choice of the workers. Their benefits 
include medical, health and life insurances, nine paid holidays, three weeks 
vacation, and profit sharing. The turnover in skilled workers is loty, but the ■ 

turnover in unskilled workers is very high. They work five days oachtytek* 

from 7:30 to 3:00 p.m. It is a one- shift operation. The.work calls for dex- c 
terity, good eye-sight (especially in hand sewing), and a gpod attitude to- 
ward work in general, and their job in particular. Management likes workers 
who want to keep bettering themselves (aggressive), arid who are steady and 
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dependable . \ 

There are one hundred forty-five different jobs (operations) involved in 
producing one plain pair of loafers. 

The leather comes into the first floor of the warehouse which has 700,000 
square feet of storage space. They are taken to the cutting room and 
different parts of the hides are used for different portions of the shoes. 
They have to be cut in a certain direction to prevent stretching. The cutting 
tools, which look like cookie cutters, are placed by the cutter and a heavy 
metal press comes down on them cutting the desired piece out of the hide. 
They are placed and cut for minimum loss of hide (which is bought by the 
square foot). The pieces ace counted and elasticised and sent upstairs for 
sewing. It takes six months to a year to train a cutter. 

The first machine in the sewing r oom is a marking machine. This marks the 
leath e r with silver paint w heie it is lu be sewn. Skiving machines shave the 
edges of the leather pieces so" that there is no unnecessary bulk at the seams. 
The piece of leather is placed on the machine and it runs around the edge of 
it; similar to the way & sewing machine would. 

The machines that imprint the size and code number are very hot. They 
could be compared to branding irons. 

After the pieces are marked, skived and stamped with the size, they go to 
the sewers. Here each sewer has the responsibility of assembling a certain 
portion of the shoe leather'; As one moves along the line of machines, he can 
see the shoe taking shape. Certain shoes that have raised, stitched leather- 
on the vamp (front portion that goes over the toes) have to go through an em- 
bossing machine first. This molds the leather which is then stitched around 
the mold. 

When asked how the workers know what size shoe they are working on, Mr. 
Gilman of Personnel, our guide for the entire tour, pointed out small cut 
marks on the side of the tongue part of the shoe. A "v" represents 5, and a 
small moon shaped 4 qut represents 1 (I will let a small "u" stand for 1 here); 
vuuu u would be a size 8}, the | shown by the small mar* set apart from 
the others. On the other side of the tongue, the marks denote the width 
(ww would be a D width). When you purchase a pair of shoes, it is not 
always possible to see these marks 'because they are usually concealed by 
the sewing. ... 

Some shqes are pre- punched' for hand sewing. This is done on a machine in 
this area* Most of the shoes made at the Bridgton plant are of the pre- 
punched lea ther.-., # 

* ' * « 

Two mechanics are on duty'during the working day to keep the machines in 
•top working condition. The mechanics frequently have to work overtime to 
work on machines that need additional labor. 
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There is an assembly area where people assemble the buckels and 
decorations which are sometimes on the vamp of the shoe. This is a job 
that calls for little or no skill, but considerable patience. Both mentally - 
and physically handicapped could operate in this area. Manual dexterity is 
required. in all sections. 

At the Mechanic Street plant, we saw where the operation continues once the 
upper portions are completed* The.upper leathers were hung from the ceilings 
in bunches. 

We first observed the hand- sewers at the far end of the building. It was 
noted that only one woman works in this job. The reason Is that it requires 
a great 'deafof strength apd stamina. All the tiftie that the leather is being 
sewn, the sewer must stretch the leather up on the shoe last, and shape and 
sew at the same time. It takes a great deal of skill. This is all piece-work. 
The average worker earns around one Jiundred seventy-five ($175) dollars per 
week, 3ome: make a-sitfgh as~two hundred se v en t y ($270) dollars. T he fore- — 
man said that a top worker can hand sew up to forty pairs of shoes a day. * 
There are inspectors all along the line of production to check on the quality of 
work. It takes at least four months to train a worker. 

At the front end of the buildihg we tyegan to follow the progress of th^ shoe 
in construction. Approximately sixty percent*are^pachine : sewn shoes. The 
stitched uppers are put on a last; this is referred to as being married together 
with the wood. There are various shaped woods for different style shoes 
which are coded by different names such as "Jerry" or "Mac". The inner sole 
is put on, and the upper leather then pulled oveYthe last and shaped to fit. 
A machine pulls the leather under the sole and cements it to the inner sole. 
/Then they go into a machine that pulls, shapes and cements the back of the 
shoe. A third machine secure's the rest of the leather to the liner. The basic 
difference between a hand- sewn shoe is in the amount of leather in the shoe. 
The hand- sewn cavers the last bottom and top. The machine- sewn is placed 
on the last end the edges pulled under and secured. This is a big factor In 
the price of hand- sewn shoes, as well as the time it takes to hand sew them. 

After they are cemented, they go through a.dry§r. The cement machines are 
between 250° and 350°. The shoes are on shelves that move slowly through 
a cylindrical dryer.. The leather has to be roughed on the lower edges so 
that the sole will stick. This is done with wire bjrushes. A small piece of 
support; rubber or felt, is glued to the center of the sole. This is to offset 
the leathei welt edges so, that the outer sole won't sink inJLn. the middle. A 
steel shank is put in all except the casual shoes. A special machine removes 
th^lastfrom the shoe at this point. ~ . - ~-r^ — 

The sh oes with stitched soles arejput on a cobbler 1 s sewing machine, and the 
sole stitched around. Some shoes have an inner sole that is sewn on and then 
an outer sole cemented* Some, shoes have the sole cemented to the inner sole. 

There is a machine for removing excess materials when a soj^is t&r large for 
a shoe. The shoe is placed onjhe machine and is guided^tfround vyhile the 
machiniELsftaxejs off Jhe exojess sole_,„ This^na chine is rented as. is much of . . 
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the equipment in the plant because it is so expensive to purchase. 

After the heel is putpn the shoe, it is put through a buffing machine that 
smooths off the rough edges made in any of the previous processes. This 
job calls for a steady hand and eye because if the buffer cuts the leather, 
the shoes are rejects and all the previous steps lost. 

4 

They have started using wood in the heels of some shoes again. This 
raises the materials cost of the shoe and also the hand crafting needed 
in staining- the heel. The inner lining is also put in by hand. There are 
many phases of the operation that can only be done by hand. 

Shoes are made here for various brand names ( They make up orders for 
shoes Sqr Sears Roebuck, L.L.Bean, and othePquality shoes. These are 
made tolheir specifications. On the other hand, some Sebago brand shoes 
are made in other plants. This is a common practice among manufacturers 
of all items- It is cheaper for a company to have another company make a 

✓Certain item for them then to invest in special equipment and do it them- 

vselves. 

This was an excellent tour. Both Mr. Gilman and Mr. John Marshall, Vi 
President and General Manager, were most informative in their talks^We 
appreciated the fact that they took time out of evidently very busy~s~chedules 
to^give us an overview and tour of the shoe making business from beginning 
to end. We weje all impressed with the workmanship and quality of the shoe 
made at Sebago* Shoe, and will probably buy our next pair of shoes with a bit 
of smugness because of our new-found knowledge. 
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Date: January 21, 1975 
Workshop No . 5 



The work session's purpose was to determine just where we are in the 
Institute at this point in terms of the original proposal for the Career 
Guidance Institute. This session was scheduled to discuss strategies 
for implementing all the information we have received to date from 
industries. 

"We're talking about Career Education; we're talking about an in-service 
activity related to "What is Career Education all about?" At our flcst 
session, we tried to focus on Career Education as a concept, not a program, 
because the Office of Education indicated that Career Education is a concept; 
but in order to fund it, you have to call it a program in order to restructure 
"the curriculum to make it muie~relevant to tfte~world of worTT. SFTKe fl rst 
session, we attempted to look at understanding, skills and attitudes (USA), I 
and understand the* concept of USA, that all of education should be oriented 
to these three goads. If we are doing Our job, we will orient ourselves to- 4 
wards understanding good skills and attitudes." Education has had a ten- 
dency to stress the "U" first, but it was hopfed that our visits to industry 
would cause us to change some of those letters around and put attitudes first, 
skills second, and understanding third. Dr. Berry distributed a copy of an 
article from "Today's Education", entitled. "Straight Answers on Career * 
Education/' by Kenneth Hoyt, Associate Commissioner for Career Education, 
United States Office of Education. The article stresses that Career Education 
should be infused into the curriculum as part of regular subject matter, rather 
than a separate subject. It differentiates it from vocational education, and 
points out that it encompasses paid and unpaid work. Hopefully, the Career 
Guidance Institute will help us understand more fully the concept of career 
education. 

Awareness, exploration^^ pa raticm; these are the theme words of all the 
career education matetia isbeing published. This is in line with the outline 
put forth by the United Stated Officfe of Education. Emphasis is changing from 
careers alone to self- development^/ who am I in relation to careers? what are 
my capabilities, strengths, weaknesses? In publishers terms, this 'is the 
domain of career development behavior. The goals for reaching each stage of 
nderstanding are characterized by objectives which are stated in terms of 
haviors. Materials published for career education are often related to the 
cluster concept, and have a list of goals and behavioral objectives, activities, 
and evaluative methods. Activities, conditions and criteria are the three 
necessary components of a behavioral objective. 

Feedback from the evaluation sheets made out by participants at the work- 
sessions is used to give the directors a sense of direction as to how they 
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can more effectively operate the workshop and tours so they will be 
most beneficial to the participants.- The tally sheets composed from the 
feedback offer a diverse range of opinions. The tours themselves are 
beyond the control of Dr. Berry and Mr.Treise; the tour guides are fully 
responsible for what goes on there. They have an outline of the type of 
information we are looking for, but it is up to them as to whether they 
follow it or not. 

We reviewed our tour of Burnham and Morrill. We looked at the structure 
of operation hierarchy from the general manager down to the assembly>line 
workers. Dr. Berry pointed out the main differences between a corporation, 
company, and a partnership. A corporation usually sells stock, is run by 
a board of directors, and the management responsibilities are delegated by 

, the board to a management team. A partnership is usually two or more people 
who hold a complete ownership of an operation by stock or partnership agree- 

unga>/ A company Jna-y be ± simie ^getH-^.t>-<wmp-of-pftopfa- whr^'^ ggB r Q 
orperform a management function themselves. The set-up of the organization 
is for legal purposes. 

We discussed how the flow chart in the conference room gave us a preview 
of the flow of raw materials to a finished product. The major departments 
were identified as receiving, shipping, ovens, inspecting, packing, labeling, 
sanitation, Electronic; Sorting Room", engineering, marketing (which is handled 
by the Underwood Company), quality control, sterilization. Marketing is the 
key function because if a product does not have a market, then there is no need 
of production, and a company goes out of business. Specific careers identified 
were: foreman, superintendent, bean washeAnd inspector, industrial engineer, 
baker, pork cutter, secretaries, genera (manager, sanitation inspector, packer, 
labeler, glue man, basic laboring jobs, mechanic, test kitchen workers and 
quality control. The majority of the jobs do not require any education beyond 
high school, or even/ a high school education. Since they stressed that they 
prefer to tra'n thei-r'own workers, the implication for educators is that we stress- 
attitudes. They want a person to have common skills that are associated with 
communication and human relations. They stressed at Burnham and Morrill that 
they sought leadership qualities in their workers, especially in management 
trainee programs. They want someone that is capable of getting a job done with- 
out outside help. There is such competition in any major industry today that 
very few are allowing outside groups to tour their facilities^-for-fear that the group 
will be infiltrated by competitors. 

In several of our tours we have observed what were once small companies are 
now owned by national companies. This changes the whole structure of the 
company and the hierarchy of operation management. 

It was commented on that production line jobs are very tiring. and tedious. It 
had been polnted'out to us on the tour that people are changed from one area 
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to another during the day to break up the monotony. It was concluded 
that what might seem to the casual observer as a very undesirable job 
because of lack of creativity or motivation would be appealing to' some- 
one else for those very reasons. A production line job could provide a 
good income and cause little pressure. It is a job that one can leave and 
forget until the next day. One must realize that different kinds of people 
function well in different types of jobs. There are jobs available for 
ambitious people which carry the pressuj^eSsthat some people thrive on, 
and which can involve having to relocate to get ahead in a large company. 

The noise was hard for the participants to take, but was seen as part of 
the high speed operation which is necessary for top production. It was 
noted that the Occupational Safety, Health, Clean Air Act regulations were 
complied with in terms of ear protection. 

The im plica tions for education include maki ng students awar e of, t he food 

processing operation, tne ^educational, physical, and emotional needs ot 
an employee in that type of operation. 

We formed groups of four to five and made up a list of ten vocabulary words 
that might be introduced to elementary students as a result of our Burnham 
and Morrill tour. These were collected and will be tabulated at a later work- 
♦ session, and will be used as a tool in career awareness. 

Dr. Berry indoctrinated the group to Competency Based Teacher Education (CBTE) 
This comes back to performance objectives, and the evaluation of a teacher or 
educator in terms of competencies, and do they possess those competencies to 
adequately perform in a classroom,, and can anyone, as an outsider, go in and ' 
evaluate that teacher in terms of the competencies as to whether or not he/she 
does possess them. The school boards like this because it is a definite basis 
of accountability. As a profession, it gives teaching a method of controlling 
the level of professionalism possessed by its members. The growing pressures 
for individualization in education have contributed to competency based teacher 
education. 

Dr. Berry has been involved in competency based teacher education for the 
past three years. He is co-director of a thirty-two thousand ($32,000) dollar 
project for the purpose of making an impact on vocational teacher educators. 
They identified, in New England /fifty vocational teacher educators, people 
who are involved in the education of teachers. They have to train these people 
to use competency based teacher education Because in twenty-nine states, 
currently, the only way a teacher can become certified is to pass a, competency 
evaluation. The Professional Standards Advisory Committee in Maine is press- 
ing for this. There were forty- five teacher educators, from the New England 
__s tales who met for a th ree-day work sllop^oJiLtxac^ 

.teacher 'education; what it is, where it is at, and where it is going. They were 
presented with assumptions that are inherent in any performance based, com- 
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petency based teacher education program or certification. The assumptions ' 
are basically these: (1) there exists a set of performances that are impor- 
tant for all teachers to possess; (2) it is reasonable to identify and define 
in set standards, relative to performance of the teacher; (3) that once identi- 
fied, the teacher must possess the knowledge and skill to teach the relevant 
performance; (4) that teaching can be characterized as the sum of all the per- 
formances; and (5) the performance is measured in relation to school learning. 

There Is'a bibliography of competency based teacher education materials which 
is available from each of the fifty states' Department of Education. Research 
has shown that there are 386 competencies that a teacher must have to perform 
adequately in the classroom. Ninety percent of these competencies are re- 
quired of any educator whether he/she is an elementary of physical education 
educator, etc., and that the competencies relate to the functions that they 
perform. One competency is execution, one is evaluation, one is guidance, 
^one is management, public and human relat ions, general scho ol activities, ' 
prof e ssional fei&=^^F=T^m^rcv^i^befs''of compe^ncTeyWeacTTToIeT^iar 



• ..-...«#>,» s, yjj. wni^clCHUIBS ill tJdUll lOie . All 

competencies are-evaluated in terms of behavioral objectives. The implications 
of this is that a teacher can be evaluated by anyone using the Competency 
Based Teacher Education guidelines. It can also be used/to determine if some- 
one already possesses certain competencies that are tau/ht in formal courses. 
Credit would be given for competencies so that courses Would be more relevant 
and not repetitious. If someone already has a competency, it is a waste of 
their time, and the school's time to make them take a course teaching the skills 
they already possess. In New York State,. as of this year, every teacher edu- 
_ ca^on program has to restructure its curriculum to meet the Competency Based 
j- Teacher Education 'standards and be competency based. This refers primarily to 
1 Professional Education courses. 

C^A college gives a new teacher basic tools for his/her profession. Skills 
develop with time and through on-the-job experiences. It is impossible to 
prepare a finished product. Competency based teacher education determines 
the competencies that are necessary to begin a career as a teacher. They list 
the basic essential qualities and qualifications. Professional Education 
Standards Advisory Committee (PESAC) is looking at competencies that a teacher ' 
must develop as he moves along, and that he must improve for re- certification as 
determined by local standards set., by local, staff development committees through- 
out the State. The New England participants of the three-day workshop are help- 
ing their particular states develop modules, in what is called a State Plan, for 
the development of Competency Based Teacher Education (CBTE). 



Date: January 28, 1975 

Tour No. 14: Osteopathic Hospital pf Maine 



Mr. Jack Fecteau, Executive Director of the Osteopathic Hospital, met 
with us in a 'classroom on the ground level. He explained the set-up of 
the^Osteopathic Hospital from the Board of Trustees through all the supporting 
occupations. Dr. William Wyatt, Past- President of the Medical Staff, was 
also present, and defined osteopathic medicine and how it differs from allo- 
pathic medicine, in other words, the difference between a D.O. and an M.D. 
'*» 

The hospital is a non-profit organization, and the Board of Trustees is the 
final authority for everything thpt happens within the institution. The Board 
of Trustees is made up of citizens in the community representing many walks 
of H fe* Their role is policy approving, developing, and planning. They define 

the main mtesfon^ They arer stric t ly a volunlee 7~ Bo ar d ". ^iz: 

Members of the Board attend a meeting once a month and, in addition, serve on 
various committees, i.e. finance. This entails a great deal of donated time on 
the part of the members. The Executive Director is responsible for all the fiscal , •* 
and professional development at the institution in a partnership role with the 
medical staff. The kind of organizational structure a hospital has is totally 
different from industry. There is a medical staff composed of doctors who all 
have a private practice, and who make all the decisions concerning the care 
of their individual patients. , * 

The medical staff has its own board of directors with a president. It makes the 
rules and regulations by which all doctors agree to abide during their associa- 
tion with the hospital. They work with and within the suthority of the Board 
of Trustees, with the Trustees having the final say. 

The rest of th6 employees of the hospital are under the jurisdiction of Mr. 
Fpcteau. We were given a chart of the organizational set-up which demon- 
strated who. was accountable to Mr. Fecteau and who was not* Mr. Fecteau 
feels that a hospital is a great place to work in any capacity because 6f the 
atmosphere of caring for others and giving of ones 1 self. There are opportuni- - 
ties for employment for a variety of skills from mechanic to surgeon. He sees 
hospitals as being steady employers, without highs and lows, in comparison to 
peak seasons in industry. Salaries have become competitive with industry. A 
team spirit permeates, and e^yery job is considered essential to patient care. 
There are 450 part and full-time employees at the Osteopathic Hospital. 

He mentioned the different levels of.professionalism, such as R.N, and L.P.N. 
(Registered Nurse and^Lifcensed Practical Nurse). In recent years, professions 
that were given little prestige Have formed organizations and raised requirements 
for entry into them. For instance, Operating Room Technicians now have a 
national organization and hold conventions to develop their code of ethics and 
training standards; entrance examination, etc. In this way, they gain professional 
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status and recognition. The hospital has some in- house training programs such 
as EKG Technician and Inhalation Therapist. \ 

Dr. Wyatt elaborated on the team effort in patient care. His example was a 
cas£ of a patient requiring resuscitative measures, whicfi the hospital refers 
to as a "code green". An inhalation therapist, anesthesiologist^ physician, 
nurse, orderlies, and others each know their particular role in the treatment 
that has to take place; each is as important as the next. 

Osteopathic doctors go through college and medical school, osteopathic 
medical school, serve an internship in an osteopathic hospital, and go into 
practice or residency. There are both specialists and general practitioners. 
About eighty percent of the staff is made up of general practitioners. Because 
osteopathic medicine concentrates on the whole patient, both viscera and soma, 
there are few 'Who choose to become specialists. Although osteopathic medical 
practice seems to be just coming into its own, it is over one hund red years old— 
(1874). The muscular- skeletal system composes about seventy percent of the 
body weight. Along with the central nervous system, the muscular^ skeletal is 
our primary system for literally living. Viscera refers to our internal organs; 
soma is the outer make-up of man as a functioning animal. The viscera is seen 
as secondary to the soma because the chief purpose of the viscera is to serve 

~ the soma so we can move and have use of our muscular/skeletal/nervous system. 
Allopathic medicine ignores the muscular/skeletal system except when it is 
directly affected, suchas sprains, fractOres, etc. Osteopathic medicine thinks 
of the muscular/skeletal system as the primary system that is put there to be 
served by -the secondary organs. This is not to say that the viscera is seen as 

.unnecessary or unimportant; it is vital to the soma i The contention is that there 
is feedback between the viscera and soma, and tfiat they should not be treated 
separately. » 

By way of Illustration, Dr. Wyatt used the stomach of an ulcer patient.. He 
would treat tfie ulcer directly and by muscular/skeletal manipulation. He con- 
tends that the patient will recover faster by this means than by ulcer treatment 
alone. The same applies to heart disease, headaches, or other visceral ail-, 
ments. Every cell in the body is constantly feeding neurological impulses 
through the body. The trained hands of the osteopathic doctor can detect muscles 
affected because of internal malfunctions, as in*the case of the ulcer. A pain 
in one/egion of the body can be caused by disorders in some far-reaching part 
of the body. A headache can be caused by a low-back or hip disorder because 
of the body's short-circuiting type of mechanism. A cycle can develop between 
diseased viscera and muscular/skeletal disorders. 

Dr. Still, who founded the school of osteopathic medicine, had the philosophy 
that you take the total man in his environment. He was accused of being a 
religious fanatic. But his philosophy takes in the definition of a general practi- 
tioner, one who takes in the patient and his total environment. 
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A teacher in our group, Sandra Pillsbury, volunteered to be a patient to 
Dr. Wyatt's demonstration of an osteopathic diagnosis of what she called 
a "knot" in her back. Pain is the first indication of a disorder. Pain itself 
is a disease. It is a malfunction of the neurological system. It is a con- 
stant challenge to try to diagnose pain when there Is no apparent reason for 
it. One of the most common pains is down the arm which comes from some 
malfunction in the back. What is frequently mistaken for bursitis can often 
times be treated by muscular/skeletal manipulation of the back. 

When a patient comes in for treatment, the first thing an osteopathic doctor 
would do would be to notice the way the patient walks or stands to see if 
something in the pelvic region could be out of line. Fascia is a substance 
which makes the muscle/ skeletal frame capable of standing up. Without it 
throughout the body, a person could not stand, sit, or operate in any fashion. 
A fascia distortion can be detected by the trained eye of the osteopathic doctor 
because the body will appear to be pulling off center (He compared it to pulling 
a sheet at one corner so that a diagonal misalignment pccurs.) . It also is 
accompanied by pain.. Discomfort of this nature can also cause psychological 
disorders. Pain can alter the personality. When the patient lies on the examin 
ing table, the doctor scans the Muscular/skeletal frame. He checks to see' 
whether the lower extremeties are in or out of balance. He checks the pelvic 
region for fascial distortion in the lower body. Dr. Wyatt proceeded to check 
Sandra's neck and discovered on her third and fourth cervical that they were out 
of line. He quickly adjusted this by manipulating her head and neck. Those 
close by could hear the cervicals snap into place. He then found the tender 
"knot" in her back that she had referred to. He noted that the second rib was 
stuck,. He applied force through Sandra's arms which she had crossed in front 
of her. He used the heel of his hand as a fulcrum and proceeded to pop the rib 
free. He then continued to manipulate the muscles around the area to relax 
them and the tissues around the rib- head joint. Sandra said that her back felt 
mu<?h better after the treatment and that she had felt completely relaxed through- 
out it. 

A number of patients go regularly to osteopathic doctors for health mainten- 
ance as opposed to having a specific pain or disorder. They go to get their 
muscular/skeletal* system manipulated and examined for disorders that they 
are not even aware of so that they can have a higher degree of health and ^ 
function. J| 

They stressed that an osteopathic hospital takes care of patients with all 
types of ailments. Surgery and internal care is performed when necessary. 
The difference between the care received at'an osteopathic and an allopathic 
hospital is that additional attention is paid to th§ muscular/skeletal; total 
patient in the osteopathic. The referral rate of the general practitioner is one 
to five percent. Specialists may be called in on special cases after the 
general practitioner has made his diagnosis and feels that a specialist's 




services are called for. However, the general practitioner remains in charge of 
his patient, and is the one that the patient relates to. 

The length of training and entrance requirements of medical school are the 
same for osteopathic and allopathic doctors. An osteopathic doctor is re- 
quired to keep up with all the latest developments in medicine, and to' attend 
fifteen hours per year of conferences and meetings designed to keep him up- 
to-date on new developments in medicine. 

The present physical plant of the Osteopathic Hospital is overcrowded. The 
offices are housed in a building behind the hospital. Patients, occasionally, 
have to be put in the halls because of lack of room space. The expansion pro- 
gram has bogged down for lqck of money, but there is hope of it being com- 
pleted in the near future . 

Mr. Wyatt chose to go into osteopathic medicine because of his contact with 
osteopathic doctors as a young boy. His sincerity and belief in what he is 
doing was enough to give any patient confidence. 

We toured the hospital in two groups. We passed through the ground level 
section which contains the X-ray rooms, laboratory, pharmacy, and a station 
for the nurse who schedules the events of the day. From here, we went to 
the third floor and worked our way down to the first. 

The third floor houses the Personnel Office, doctors* library for research, 
medical administration offices, conference room, and Mrs. Goodman's work, 
space in the conference room. The Intensive Ga re Unit (ICU) and Special 
Care Unit (SCU) are on the third floor, also. These sections each have a 
head nurse in charge, but are closely allied because patients who have been 
in the Intensive "Coronary Unit frequently are moved to the Special Care Unit 
for additional care before being moved to'another floor. If in their first days 
out of Intensive Care Unit they have trouble, they can quickly be moved back 
from Special Care Unit. Most of the rooms have four beds, with the exception 
of one room which is private and used for a patient who might be disruptive to 
others and hamper their care in any way, or^whojnight reouire special treat- 
ment and the use of equipment which cannot fit easily into the four bed units. 
There is a small kitchen and a supply room to serve this area. The Intensive 
Care Unit patients are each monitored to a unit that does a constant reading 
on their hearts so that the nurse at the nurses' station can keep an eye on the 
individual patients from her station. 

We went through a passageway, which is now used fdr storage of records., to the 
surgery section. Central Supply has large autoclaves which sterilize anything 
that is to be used more than once. Disposable items are also stored here. There 
are four operating rooms and a recovery room on this floor level. The doctors 
and nurses have special "scrub" outfits that .they have to wear while in the sur- 
gery unit. ^ 

The second floor is a medical/surgical floor with semi- private rooms. The" 
nurses' station is situated in the middle. Most of the rooms have oxygen piped 
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into them and a tank of oxygen does not need to be used, only a bottle 
witfc tube and other necessary apparatus. An emergency tank is kept near 
the nurses' station which jnight be used in patient transport^ . 

The Obstetrical Department was closed to us because the babies were being, 
fed by the mothers.. There are five semi- private rooms in Obstetrics and a 
two-bed labor room next to the delivery room. 

When a patient has a G.I. (gastro-intestinal) series, the doctors do an 
additional examination of the sigmoid section of the large intestine which is 
hard to read on an X-ray due to the curve of it. This is done by inserting a 
long tube with a light into the far end of the intestine. The room where this 
examination is done is on the second floor. There is also a manipulative 
treatment room in this area. 

Second East contains Pediatrics, and beyond closed doors is the isolation 
ward. The Pediatrics Unit is very small, but hopefully will be enlarged 
with the completion of the new wing of the hospital. 

The first floor, just beyond the receptionist area, houses the records room 
where the patient's records are kept. A Medical Librarian is in charge of 
keeping the records in order. When a patieijt goes home, the record comes 
to this room and is coded. The Record Technician has to have two years 
. post- secondary training and be certified for the position. Sometimes retired 
nurses will serve as record technicians or librarians; a position they fill very 
well because of "their background. Emergency and out-patient treatment 
take place in this area . ♦ ? 

First South and North are semi- private patient units. The Admittance Office for 
in-patients is here. There is a re-habilitation unit and a treatment room. There 
are few folunteer workers and no candy r striper program. When the hospital is 
enlarged, there will probably be a need for more volunteer programs. As mentioned 
before, space is a problem for the Osteopathic Hospital at this time. 

Our hosts were very open with us and gave us a good overview of the operation 
and a good tour. ■ 
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0a te: January 30, 1975 

Tour No. 15: Emery Waterhouse 



The hew Emery Waterhouse complex is located on Rand Road in Portland. 
f The building is a year old. The t section that houses the offices is 
attractive from outside and spacious and attractive inside. The ware- 
house is the largest with 140,000 square feet of space and a thirty- two 
foot high working area. There appears to be much unused space, however, 
the plant was built with an eye to future growth. 

Emery Waterhouse is one of the few\?ompanies in the area with a four-day 
work week. The^ normal work day is 7:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., Monday 
through Thursday for office and warehouse personnel. Truck drivers work 
the same hours Tuesday through Friday. All warehouse personnel are bonded, 

The upper floor in the office section contains the executive offices. We 
entered the warehouse from the second story level. This gave us^chance 
to view the over-all operation. Mr. William Darling, the^om^any insurer 
ajid our guide, pointed out that we were looking at about 35^500 items.) The 
majority of stock was stacked on easily accessible shelves which reached 
to the ceiling. There is one security area in which guns and ammunition are 
stored . 

Most of the items can be found in the Trustworthy Stores. Not all goods sold 
by Emery Waterhouse are here. They have a warehouse in the commercial 
district of Portland that handles linoleums, arid Edwards a-nd Walker which 
carries industrial supplies. 

Trustworthy Stores are a franchise operation owned by Emery Waterhouse. 
They own about a half-dozen stores, and serve about one hundred thirty- 
five independent stores which are franchised by them. In addition to 
franchise customers, they serve about seven hundred other hardware customers 
and fifteen hundred customers that they supply other, merchandise such .as floor 
covering. All business is wholesale with the exception of their employees, 
who can buy merchandise at wholesale prices. 

Surplus items er broken lots are handled in two ways, they offer the merchan- 
dise to their dealers at a special first, then what is left over, they sell to a 
dealer who will buy truckloads of items. Marden's, in Waterville, is the buyer 
of surplus goods; he has a good working arrangement with Emery Waterhouse. 

Four large oil heating units keep the warehouse at 65°. The warehouse is very 
clean. There are both male and female employees, and each have ^assigned. 



motorized vehicle which they operate to move the merchandise. These 
are all electric, and are plugged in to wall units overnight for recharging. 
The warehouse is a hard-hat territory. The accident rate is practically nil. 
There are sixteen truck bays in the warehouse which are usually all kept 
busy. There are only eighteen people working in the warehouse handling 
the filling of orders and stocking the merchandise. This was surprising 
in view of the number of items and the size of the warehouse, but it seemed 
to be running smoothly and the management is satisfied. 

One of the biggest problems in the industry is the damaged merchandise. An 
entire area was stacked with damaged goods waiting the return of the salesmen 
for credit. 

There are forty salesmen on the road covering Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Eastern New York, and Massachusetts. They extend one million dollars worth 
of credit per year to their customers. 

"In addition to the floor covering warehouse in Portland, there is one in Man- 
chester. All hardware items are stored here at the Rand Road facility. The 
Kelvinator merchandise comes to the warehouse by rail. The track runs along 
the back of the building and can accomodate five railroad cars. The stock 
ranges in size from fish hooks to Kelvinator appliances. They control the 
Glidden line of paints in Northern New England, and operate in five states. 
They are the largest purveyor of fishing equipment east of the Mississippi. 

The merchandise is assigned computer numbers and is ordered by the store 
or the salesman over an adding machine type device that records the order on 
magnetic tape. At the end of the day, the computer will automatically pull 
the order over the phone and list quantity and code number. The order is then _ 
ted down the pipeline to the main computer which is in Columbus, Ohio. It 
cooks out there and comes back at 6:37 a.m. in the form of theday's work. 
The tickets are all done, in sequence, so that everything can be pulled. The * 
trucks are loaded in sequence the same day, and the customer receives his 
order the next day. 

Like the office section of the plant, the warehouse was built with an eye to 
future growth. The economic slump does not seem to have had too much effect 
on business. Hardware items are a necessity for home maintenance. The do- 
it-yourself person needs tools, and provides a good market for hardware items. 

T.V. monitors constantly scan the warehouse as a security precaution. Mr. 
Darling's office has a monitor and two observation windows. His office was 
originally designed as the warehouse manager's, but it was found to be more 
practical for the warehouse manager to be situated in the warehouse itself. 

The computer room contains a PDP11 to do some of the work of this plant. The * 
more sophisticated work is accomplished in Ohio. Two women work in this room 
The keypunch machines are in an adjoining room. There are six machines and 
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four full-time operators. Temporary help is occasionally hired during in- 
ventory. 

* * 

There is a print shop where they print their own catalogs. The only thing 
they cannot print is color. Their catalog is very large. Much of the infor- 
mation will be put on micro- fiche in the future. 

The advertising department is to the rear of the office section. Louise 
Fecteau, who started working for Emery Waterhouse on a temporary basis in 
the warehouse during their move, is now employed full time doing advertising 
layouts. They contract out the work for color printing and TV advertising. The 
words in the TV advertisements are written here, but jingles are written by a 
national company. They generate one million flyers a year from this office. * 
Trustworthy and twenty-eight similar companies across the country contract 
with the same firm to write and produce commercial jingles. There is an illus- 
trator here who does all the art work for the flyers. 

There are five main buyers and five buyer's assistants. They must work with 
the computers. It is called a scientific buying system, and is quite sophisti- 
cated. The Kelvinator manager handles the buying for that product. The buyers 
are each in charge of specific products such as farm and garden, hardware, 
plumbing, etc. They lay out the store plans, provide the fixtures and manpower 
to set up new stores under the Trustworthy banner and other franchises owned by 
Emery Waterhouse . 

There are two hundred employees with almost half of them working out of the 
plant, such as salesmen, truck drivers, etc. The plajit is non-union. It is a 
corporation and stock can be bought. The stock d<3e^npt pay yearly dividends; 
the profits go back into the company and the stock appreciates in value. 

* 

In addition to Mr. Darling, our guides were Ernest Olsen, Customer Relations, 
and Russell Bradley of the Sales/Managenient team. We met in the Coherence 
Room, and were joined by Joan Con^over, who is in charge of multiple operations 
in the office. There are quite a few women in administrative positions, rtiost of 
which have moved up from office jobs. People running the business e/d of this 
operation are more generalists than specialists because of the vari^trof wa ys 
for handling different situations. They handle the paper work for the in-town 
operations, in addition to their own warehouse. * 

The discussion wets opened tcTquestions from tihe group* 

When they havgan applicant for aryrffice position, the first thing they do is test 
the applicantj^plth ability jpecause*of the extensive use' of the computer. Typing 
is not essentiarfor the maj/rity of jobs. A math aptitude is more important than 
specific knowledge, such as algebra. Calculaters are used extensively because 
of discounts allowed from variou,s outlets. 

The scientific buying system mentioned earlier keeps track of inventory, m^kes 
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decisions about buying based on what has happened in the past f what is 
happening now in terms of demand, what minimums of weight is needed to get 
the best price, and a number of other things* There are several data elements 
coded against every item so that the system can make it's decisions. One data 
element out of place can throw the whole process out of line* 

Office workers begin at two dollars ten cents ($2.10) per hour and advance- on 
merit. The average salary i*s ninety ($90*00) dollars for the four-day week. 
Company benefits include the usual insurances, a modest pension plan, etc. 
The four-day Work week is credited to superior office workers and with a drop in 
employee turnover. Most of the turnover is due to pregnancies. They use part- 
time office help in the summer, and have had work- study help in the past, but 
not at the/ present time. ^ 

The beginning pay in the warehouse if one hundred twenty- five ($125.00) dollars 
per week* There are seldom opportunities for overtime. Warehouse workers can 
apply for openings on the office staff, and there are cases where, additional edu- 
cation would be subsidized if the worker's superior felt it was called for and was 
applicable to the job or advancement in the job* 



In addition to vacations, the workers look forward to about eight, three-day work 
weeks due to holidays that fall during the week* Around Christmas time everyone 
has, one way or another, almost another full week of paid vacation. This has to 
do with the years' end and inventories. 

As mentioned in other businesses, attitude has be'come more of a problem than 
in the past. Emery Waterhouse has seen a slight improvement in the past year 
due to the economy and the difficulty of getting another job to replace their pre- 
sent one. 

The appearance of the staff prompted the question of a dress code. There is not 
a defined company code, but Mrs. Connover said that she has one that allows 
for pant suits as an alternative to dresses. Carefree dress styles are not toler- 
ated. The office staff, as a whole and individually, was noticeably well groomed. 

Handicapped persons are employed here in areas where their, individual skills can 
. be utilized or where they can be trained. 

Areas that education can prepare students in are shorthand (not just for transcribing 
and dictation purposes, but for personal note taking), and English (the ability to 
compose a letter from a brief outline); sentence structure is weak. 
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. Date:. February 4, 1975 . 
Tour No. 16: Holiday Inn Downtown 

Our tour of the Holiday Inn began in the main lobby. The Manager, Mr. 
Gustave Tilman and the Assistant Manager, Alan Burton, greeted us and Mr. 
Burton led us on the tour. 

We took the elevater down to G3 where the swimming pool is located. They 
are in the process of putting shakes on the walls because the moisture has 
caused the paint to peel from the plaster walls. The pool is kept at 78°. 

d F ^l P t°°M We "^through the G3 parking level and into the housekeeping" 
department. Mrs. Haskell is the Head Housekeeper, and she is responsible for 
™Zl I °I eeS ' dependin 9 ° n ^e capacity at the hotel. During the summer 
months when all the rooms are filled, it requires a total of fifty maids, porters, 

r^m™^ W °n V S t0 - ke , 6P UP With the Sundry/housekeeping needs of the hotel. 
Holiday does all its own linen, including that needed in the dining rooms. There 
are five year-round employees in the laundry, and extra help brought in during 
busy seasons. - ' y\T 

We went up to the kitchen, and the Executive Chef gave us an excellent tour of 

of t£ C v ?h S * ^ fil * St th i n l We 911 n ° tiCed and remarked on was the cleanliness 
of the kitchen. It is one of the largest kitchens in the State of Maine. It is de- 

hS mn n 9t Ca 5 PreP f 6 1800 meals at any given time - T he "function" room 
holds rZOO people, and another room on the second floor holds 275-300; plus the 
dining room with a seating capacity of 300. Therefore, the kitchen had to be geared 

-o°n r r S H S m* 9, Ch6fS handle m ° St ° f the heavy cookin 9< ^d five others cook 
on the day shift. There are incidental helpers in preparing the food, dishwashers, 

on t M? Mf/ e Tn ^° additional cooks are ° n the night shift, salad men are also 
on this shift. All the preparation for the whole kitchen is done on the far, back 
jMeofthekitchen. There Is a "second" broiler system.that is used mostly to broil 
meats for banquets . The meats broiled for the dining room are done on the other 
side of the back island of cooking uni^s. They have six convection ovens which 
are used for baking or roasting. They (can roast nine standing ribs at one time in 
each of these ovens, for a total of fifty-four standing ribs at one time. A micro- 

rr t ° Ver V/ T 95 ? b9Ck " UP t0 <* uick -heat something or bake a potato in four 
minutes. Meats, such as roasts, are not cooked in these ovens because they do 
not brown meats. Foods can be burned to a crisp in a minute in a micro-wave oven 
if not carefully tended . 

■The convection oven speeds up the regular cooking process because it has forced 

?k , I' lu 6re iS 9 9iant fan in the back of the oven that forces the heat through 
the food. The micro-wave cooks food by radio waves. A plate placed in a micro- 
wave oven would never heat up because there is no moisture in a plate. Food 
must have moisture to heat. Bread, which has low moisture content, will warm, 
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but the second the moisture is used up, the bread will get very hard. The 
convection oven cuts down cooking time by about one-third from the con- 
ventional oven. Small pieces of meat do not roast well in a convection 
oven. The heat is so high that a small homer- type roast would cook too 
quickly in a convection oven. The convection oven is used for baking breads, 
cookies and such # but the baker has to be very careful to keep a close eye 
on what is cooking, or it can burn. Five or ten seconds can mean the differ- 
' ence between something done just right, and something being ruined. A 
minimum of baking is'done now because people are cutting down on dessert 
consumption. It is dif/fcult to get bakers today. 

The next unit was called a flat top stove. The entire unit is hot at one time 
so a great many pots can be heating at the same time. A large unit with water 
in the bottom is heated to keep cooked foods, such as vegetables, hot. The 
utensils are set in the hot water and the hot foods taken as needed. 

The pot washing area was 'along the back wall of the kitchen. All the pots are 
washed and stored here. 

Mr. Taffher, the Executive Chef, pointed out the Gaylord Hood over the cooking 
- island. This is a unique piece of equipment, which performs several functions. 
It takes away all the heat, steam, cooking odors, etc. It provides the lights for 
the lines. It has^two built-in fire extinguisher systems; one being a cold water 
system, the other C0 2 system. The water system activates the minute a fire starts 
in the cooking area. TheC0 2 system comes on after three minutes if the water 
system fails to extinguish the fire. When the C0 2 system comes on, the water 
system is automatically shut off, as well as the hood and all electricity to any 
electrically heated unit. It also has a built-in cleaning system. At the end of 
the day, a stop button is pushed. The hood automatically shuts off and the clean- 
ing system comes on. A cleaning fluid and 180° water are injected into the hood 
and the grease and grime are washed down a pipe and into the sewer system. 
This method causes a backlash of steam, and the cleaning men will wipe off the 
exposed parts of the hood. This hood costs $1,000 per foot. It is twenty-two 
feet long. There are only four or five of these units in existance at the present 
time. In addition to the automatic fire features, there are long handles on both 
sides which any of the cooks can hit in case of fire, and the fans will shut off 
all along the unit. 

An electric skillet can do 800 orders of scrambled eggs at one time, or it is used 
to make sauces, saute meats, etc. It can be tilted so that the food pans can be 
automatically filled with no scooping or ladling. Everything is on wheels* so that 
there is a minimum of lifting and carrying. Everything here and throughout the 
building is electric. Steam units are electrically heated with a steam generating 
unit in the bottom. There is a large soup kettle similar to the skillet, and oper- 
ates in a like manner. 

In case of power failure, the Inn is connected into two electric generating systems 
in the city, and has an auxiliary generator of their own on the roof. Their own 
generator will supply the kitchen and all emergency sections. It has been used. 
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There are portable buffet wagons, both cold and hot. These carry trays of 
salad items for the salad bar, rolls, or any other items needed. The salad 
items are kept cold by 'special cold plates placed under the containers, and 
the hot items are kept warmed, both electrically. By state law, there .are 
"sneeze" shields over these bars. These are glass so that you can see the 
items, but they protect the food from sneeze or cough germs. If any inspector 
catches a place not using "sneeze" guards, he/she will make them throw all 
the food in the containers away. 

There are three stand-up units on the far wall. One is for salad ingredients, 
one for fresh meats, and one for frozen. A store room contains less than case 
loads of canned fruits, vegetables, and sauces. Full cases of goods are stored 
elsewhere. Inventories are taken frequently, and constant price checks are made. 
The prices on the menus reflect the rise in costs and require changing from time 
to time. A complete inventory of the kitchen is taken every fifteen days. Mr. 
Taffner said that he spends three-quarters of his time punching a calculating 
machine, not cooking, because he is responsible for the food buying and must 
make management aware of fluctuating costs so that the food end of the busi- 
ness can show a profit. 

In the salad area, a lislHs given to the salad man a day in advance telling what 
he must prepare for the next day. He prepares salads, fruit cups, etc. in pre- 
paration for up to 1200 people, in the case of a banquet. Sandwiches are also 
made in this area . 



There is a bar where the lunchtime waitresses can pick up fruit cups and salad 
dressings for their customers. They are not allowed in the stove area for any 
reason. There is also a large dessert^ar from which the waitresses get menu 
desserts. There is a lunch room for the employees at the side of the kitchen. 
There is no eating done in the kitchen. Smoking is also banned. Anyone ^caught 
smoking in the kitchen gets squirted with the fire hpse. After this initial gentle 
warning, there is no second. The doors for the waitresses in and out of the 
dining room are electric. 

Each section in the kitchen has its own refrigeration. The waitresses get their 
own juices and milks. There is a "wet" station just outside the kitchen door 
where they make their own coffee and tea . They get their own toa.st orders for 
breakfast. The waitresses are responsible for keeping this area clean. 

The dishwashing area handles the dishes for both the banquet hall and the dining 
room. The banquet hall people leave their dishes stacked in special containers 
in a passageway between the banquet hall and the kitchen. For a banquet of 
1200 people, you would have approximately 7,000 dishes to wash. It takes about " 
four hours. They are washed in the same trays that they are stacked in in the 
dining room, and they are stored, clean, in these same trays. As everything else 
in the kitchen, these are easily rolled about so that there is no lifting and carrying 
involved . . 

They also have-their own ice making machines; one for the dining room., one for 
-"ieJbanq.uet4iali T ^and one for the bar. • < 5**7 1 4 "~ 
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This kitchen is set up so that there is not any reason for excess personnel 
to be in there. The banquet people have their own facilities, and all the 
foods are prepared and stored in their area. The bar personnel have every- 
thing they need in their own area. This might appear a bit harshlo an out- 
sider, but with the amount of food prepared in this kitchen, they must oper- 
ate at top efficiency, without extra people under foot. 

There are about forty banquet waitresses on call. Their area is separate from 
the main kitchen. All the supplies that they need are stacked and ready to 
wheel into the dining hall. There is an electric plate heating cabinet that 
heats the plates for a period of time before serving as an aid in keeping the 
food hot. They have facilities to make 400 cups of coffee at one time, and a 
unit that can store 1,000 cups of hot coffee for over an hour. The heated 
plates are rolled into the kitchen, the food is put on them and they are stacked, 
ninety- six plates at a time, in large heating units. These serve as wet or dry 
heating storage boxes, depending on the dinner. They plan to have the food in 
tfcjese boxes a minimum of time between kitchen and dining room; fifteen to 
twenty minutes usually. Problems arise when groups prolong their social hours 
and the food has tcfbe' stored too long. Mr. Taffner is noted for being prompt 
with his foods, and will not be responsible if there is a requested delay in serv- 
ing time. The heating units will continue ^to cook the food in them, so rare roast 
beef could.be well done if not served on time. 

Mr. Taffner puts in between sixty to seventy hours per week. His position is 
salaried. If he had been hired previous to the opening of Holiday Inn, he would 
have had a slightly different arrangement of the cooking units in the kitchen. He 
was previously self-employed in Vermont. He became interested in cooking while 
in the service. He likes his job, but finds that he is working while his friends 
are out having a good time. Chefing hours are long, and keeping the public happy 
is a big responsibility. 

Most regular kitchen staff work an eight hour day. There are two shifts. The day 
shift has had little turnover in the staff; the evening shift has a large turnover of 
staff. The staff puts in a six-day week. They do not get paid time and a half 
until after forty-eight h6urs. Pay regulations are different for the food industries 
than for others. 

Because of his schedule, Mr. Taffner sees salesmen only during specific hours 
on certain days. He works out of his office adjoining the kitchen. This office 
space is shared with his assistants. Holiday Inn does not believe in providing 
luxurious office space. They would rather put all space to use. The kitchen 
office was adequate for its purpose. Mr. Taffner would have* preferred that it be 
located so that he could oversee the kitchen while he worked. 

The Food and Beverage Manager, Mr. Hall, and Mr. Taffner take over for each 
other during vacation time. They worked together for seven years prior to coming 
to Holiday, so they>ave a gooT^orki^ relationship. 
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They have hired Southern Maine Vocational- Technical .Institute graduates, 
and will be using a Westbrook Regional Vocational student this semester on 
. a work- study basis, This student has worked in the kitchen here in the summer, 
and plans to attend the Culinary Institute after hjgh school graduation to be- 
come a chef. The pay scale for beginning chefs is low and discourages many 
culinary students from staying in the field. i 

Mr. Burton took us to the eleventh floor and showed us some of the suites that 
can be rented as one or two-room units." One room has a dining table and chairs 
in addition to a sofa-bed and comfortable chairs. The bedrooms have two double 
beds. There are 226 sleeping rooms in all, with thirty-eight of them suites. The 
rooms rent for different amounts, depending on the size and set-up. Some of the 
suite rooms. are equipped with a built-in bar. 

Harper Incorporated of Vermont owns the franchise of this Holiday Inn. He and 
his wife are responsible for the interior decorating. The conventional rooms are 
furnished from three different styles of furniture, with six different color com- 
binations. As franchise owners, there are certain standards of Holiday Inn, In- 
corporated that must be maintained. These include the number of ash trays per 
room, the number of towels, they are on the Holidex reservation system, which 
reserves rooms for guests at any Holiday Inn in the world, a certain wattage light 
bulb in each room, Gulf credit card applications, laundry slips, laundry bags", etc. 
A telephone must be in ea-ch room in a Holiday Inn. This insures a certain Holiday 
quality in each Inn. Inspectors come four times a year and each hotel is rated 
quarterly on a_ 1-1000 scale. This Holiday ranks No. 2 in the world out of 1700 
Holiday Inns, in food and beverage as far as cleanliness . They were rated No.l 
• for their wine list, and No. 10 for cleanliness and overall performance. They 
know when the inspectors are in the general area, but not the day when they will 
inspect their facilities. Some of the things that they check for are: dust in 
several areas, the quality of the mattresses, under the beds for lint, and phones. 
They inspect one room for each maid. 

Mr. Burton began working for Holiday Inn part-time at age sixteen. He is now 
twenty-three, which is young for an assistant manager. Holiday prefers to train 
and promote its own managerial staff. 

We returned to the large banquet hall where. Mr. Taffner had a table prepared for 
us with coffee, coke and delicious fig squa'res and chocolate chip cookies. Mr. 
Tillman joined us at this point and answered questions about the hotel and em- 
ployment opportunities. He said, "At the opening ceremony, the key to the door 
is melted in a pot. This symbolizes the fact that we are now open twenty-four 
, hours a day . " There is no key to the front door, and someone is on desk service ' 
at all times to welcome customers. • 

Mrs. Harper, the owner's wife, chose the theme-of Henry VIII for this hotel. 
Research was done on the eating choices of Henry and'people of his time, and 
this influence is reflected in the menu. Since seafoods were not served in Henry's 
court, but are a necessity, appropriate names were given to the various seafood 
dinners. The colors and decorating scheme provide a warm atmosphere. This 
-m i ^sMme is unique, to this Inn. . d,/b 
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Tnere are more part-time than full-time jobs available here, since many of 
the workers are on call. 

1 About three hundred of the seventeen hundred Holiday Inns are owned outright 
by Hqliday; the rest are franchised. Harper Incorporated owns five in all in variou 
states. This is the largest in their line. 

They feel that there is much need for improvement in employees' attitudes to- 
wards work. They find that maids are hesitant to get down on their knees to 
wash small areas of the "floor, as in the bathrpoms where this is,' required. Young 
people want to start at the top. A young person is unwilling to start as a porter, 
for instance, even with the promise of a better job as one opens'up. They do not 
have any patience. 

In addition to waitresses, cooks and other kitchen help, and maids/porters, they 
employ secretaries, bookkeepers, reservationists, desk clerks, and switch- 
board operators. 
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Date: February 6, 1975 

Tour too. 17: H. Nichols Company - Portland Division 



, The Portland Division of the W.H. Nichols Company was established 
here In 1968 as a manufacturing plant for devices known as gerotors. 
The gerotor is applied as a fluid transfer mechanism in various pumps 
and motors for a wide range of applications in the fluid power industry. 

The corporate headquarters of the W. H. Nichols Company is located 
in Waltham, Massachusetts where a variety of product lines are offered 
including various models of the Nichols milling machine. Many special 
pumps are manufactured here for lubrication and sccfvenge-applications 
on aircraft engines, turbines and other equipment of high reliability. 

The history of the gerotof and the Nichols Company dates back many 
years. William Henry Nichols .(1873- 1951) , born in Ontario, Canada, 
came to Waltham in 1902 and two years, later, founded his own conw 
,pany. Mr. Nichols 1 ingenuity, ability and enthusiasm for tackling I 
"insoluble" problems involving high degrees of mechanical accuracy 
was the basis for his business prosperity. 

His accomplishments included development of the machinery required 
' for mass production of the "Gerotor" . This principle is still in use to- 
day in the -manufacture of gerotors at the Portland plant. 

The Portland division employs approximately 275 men and yomen on 
three shifts. Of these, personnel, 20-25 are' salaried personnel performing 
the administrative, supervisory, and engineering functions. All Other 
employees are paid oh an hourly basis. Entry level starting pay for hourly 
workers is presently $2.99 per hour. Second and third shift employees 
receive 10% and 15% pay differehtials respectively.- 

Within the framework of hourly paid workers ,are' job titles including those, 
,of first, second, and ihir3 A clasis machine operators, set-up men, group 
leaders, assemblers, inspectors, mechanics, toolmakers\ material hand- 
lers $ s heat- treaters, shipping room wprkers , and* draftsmen. 

^Within the framework of salaried personnel are job titles including that 
of personnel rnanager,. general manager, du$tomer service manager/ 
methods manager,. department foremen, purchasing manager, plant superr 
ihtejndent, "production control manager, product engineer, quality control. . 
manager, methods engineers, plajfot engineer, plant nurse,* bookkeeper, . 
general office. workers, secretaries, technicians and .designers. 

Qualified employees are hired witj^equal Opportunity and/ where required 
learn, their jobs* through dn-th^ Job fining. MTany employees take ad- 
Vantage of the educational assistance program to prepare themselves for 
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positions requiring higher skill or knowledge. It is the policy of the com- 
pany to promote from within whenever possible thus motivating employees 
to prepare for higher positions of responsibility within the company. 

New employees are hired on a probationary basis for a period of ninety 
days. After thirty days, his or her performance is reviewed and if considered 
to be satisfactory, a ten cent per hour increase is awarded. At the end of 
the ninety day probationary period, the employee is appraised again. If 
his or her performance is outstanding at that time, the employee becomes 
eligible for another raise. From this date on, employees are appraised semi- 
annually. The appraisal offers the employee and his supervisor an opportun- 
ity to review previous performance and to establish mutual goals of endeavor 
within the company. 

It is realized that employee ATTITUDE is of prime importance*within the 
complexities of-operating a profitable business enterprise * , 

It is desirable, but not imperative, for potential employees to have had 
training in the mechanical trades. Many jobs within the company require 
a reasonable mechanical aptitude. Employees who possess these abilities . 
can progress rapidly with regards to becoming skilled at performing many 
different jobs within the manufacturing process. Employees with above 
average mechanical aptitude can apply for acceptance into the Apprentice 
Training Program for Toolmakers. This program is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labor - Bureau of Apprenticeships and the Maine State Apprenticeship 
Council. Upon successful completion of this program, graduates receive 
credentials certifying their qualifications as journeyman toolmakers. 



A tour of the manufacturing area at the Portland division begins in the 
stock area where raw inaterial is stored according to size and alloy grade. 
From here, the material is processed through the machining area where 
a multiplicity of turning, boring, hobbing, broaching, grinding and drilling 
operations are performed. 

%. * 
Most material is then directed through the Heat Treating Department where 
the appropriate toughness and wear characteristics are imparted according 
to specific requirements. The hardened components then enter the Finish- 
ing Area where final sizing is accomplished utilizing various abrasive 
machining operations such as lapping, grinding and polishing. 

All phases of the manufacturing process require careful monitoring by the 
•Quality Control Department to verify correctness of machined parts and to 
.detect potential problems when they occur. 

The 'individual components are then funnelled into the Assembly and Final 
Inspection Ar6a where they are assembled and inspected according to 
final requirements* 
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Many Gerotor devices are manufactured to running clearances of less 
than .0005 inches (0.01 mm) and typical manufacturing tolerances in 
the order of .0001 inches (0.002 mm) are not uncommon. 

The equipment required to efficiently machine parts to these tolerances 
is highly specialized and very expensive. Costs for certain individual 
machine tools have run as high as $200,000.00. Through continued 
modernization of machining methods, substantial productivity gains are 
realized. ' 

Of equal importance to productivity gains are product quality standards 
which are continually reviewed and improved upon. The Nichols philos- 
ophy that ."Anything Almost Right is Wrong" sets the pace for constant t_ 
re-evaluation of its products, and the technology associated with their 
manufacture . 

O 
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Date: February 11 , 1975 
Workshop # 6 



Dr. Berry presented a copy of "A National Policy on Career Education" , 
an article from the "School Shop" magazine, December, 1974 issue. 
This article is the complete text of the Eighth Report of The National 
Advisory Council and "both delineates the distinctions between career 
education and vocational education and recommends changes in federal 
policy to spur further advances in making our schools relevant to the 
real needs of students." 

Teachers should be aware of "Knowledge of Occupations Test" which 
has been devised for high school students that asks questions such as; 
what is, the world of work all about? what are occupations all about? 
how can I plan activities accordingly? etc. The test is available from 
Psychological Educators, Incorporated. There are other tests available 
on occupational knowledge. plus exercises that can be used in class to 
familiarize students with th,e world of work.. 

"We reviewed the concept of Competency- Based Teacher Education (CBTE) . 
The press for accountability , management organization movement (manage- 
ment by objective), the growing press for personalization and individuali- 
zation in education, the continued investment of federal funds, and the 
desire for state educational departments to develop more effective teacher 
education programs and* teacher certification standards, are the basis for 
CBTE. A publication stating what each state is doing in line with com- 
petency-based teacheNgaucation was distributed, Maine has published 
a charter for the establishment of professional standards advisory com- 
mittee in Maine (PESAC), and has published a memorandum "Teacher 
Education Program Approval", August 1, 1973, and an administrative letter, 
"In-service Staff Development and Teacher Re-certification", August 10, 
1973, 'and a progress report from PESAC on February 28, 1974. At the pre- - 
sent time, the Professional Educators Standards Advisory Committee is 
endangered by lack* of budget. 

We reviewed the Elementary Career Education Handbook and discussed 
how it is used or not used in the classroom. The group made suggestions 
as to changes in the book that would make it easier to use for quick ref- 
erence, such as colored pages for different sections. 

If you consider a "systems approach" in education, you have to consider 
what the input is, what strategies we will use, and what our output will 
be in terms of meeting our educational objective*. The Elementary Hand- 
book provides the strategies for meeting objeotives in career education. 
Fifteen teachers and Ruth Roberts worked on the book, and are planning 
to have, it up-dated and revised by the end of this year. The book is 
divided into strategies, field trips, resource persons, activities, as well 
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as an explanation of the career education program in South Portland. This book 
was"designed to be a resource tool, not a curriculum guide. The teachers 
should be concerned with the activities that are carried on to make students 
aware of career opportunities. - 

An area that has been neglected in our tours is how the workers feel about 
their jobs, what are their priorities in seeking and keeping a job. We have 
seen them perform their jobs, but have not stopped to ask them the why and 
how' of their jobs. We did an exercise in listing priorities in choosing a 
career, from the worker's point of view. We did this singly, and then in 
small groups. We compared our results with a similar exercise rated by 
management. Although we did not have the results of any survey of worker's 
priority listings, the study indicated that management's priorities were far 
different than workers' . Dr. Berry pointed out that we must take into con- 
sideration the fact that not everyone has the same life values as we do, and 
that jobs that seem monotonous to us might be seen as ideal to someone else. 
One teacher in the Portland Career Guidance Institute is doing a worker job 
priority survey at the Portland Stove Foundry in Portland . 

Ruth Roberts discussed the Hawthorne Theory. This theory resulted from a 
study done in a Westinghouse plant-. The workers were given several job 
benefits, such as free coffee, free doughnuts, music, etc. With each one, 
their work performance improved. The research team could not determine 
Which of the benefits was responsible for the increased'production, so they 
started to take them away, one by one, and still performance improved. 
They finally determined 4rom talking with the workers, that it was the 
special interest paid to them, and the individual interest in what they 
thought about each change that was*" the cause of the improvement. Their 
conclusion was that workers do not really know their exact priorities in 
choosing and staying at a job. It would appear that the Hawthorne Theory 
wouldjpoint up that appreciation of him as a person would rank pretty cl6se 
to the/top. . . 

We developed vocabulary lists from the reports on the Osteopathic Hospital 
and the Holiday Inn visits. We also prepaid a: list of implications for 
education in areas where we can better prepare students for the world of 
work. Jack Meredith, of Noyes Tire Company, put together a list of things 
that he feels important for young people to develop in preparation for work, 
and a list of things that a student should be made aware of about the. busi- 
ness world, such as the necessity for a company {o shotoca profit. 

Being well trained going into a job is not the most important thing. Most 
companies would prefer to train their employees. Some seople come to a 
job weU prepared for work, but with a superior attitude > which prevents 
them from working well with others and doing well at jobs which they con- 
sider below their capability. Again the word "ATTITUDE" . This word is 
stressed to us everywhere we turn. 

; ' 28* ■ ■ 
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Date: March 4, 1975 

Tour No. 18: Weyerhauser Company, Westbrook 



The name WeyerhauserJLs^not' a familiar one to people on the East coast 
so we did not know^rhat to expect on our visit. We were aware that they 
were connected with lumber products in some way, but did not know in 
what way this might be. By the end of the tour, we did. 

Robert Parent, General Manager! gave us an introductory talk and led one 
portion of ourrcoup on the tour of the plant. He was very knowledgeable 
about the Serration and candid in his information. He addressed himself 
to the areasXthe Career GuidanceTrfstitute is concerned with; job descrip- 
tions, pay, advancement opportunities, etc. 

The Westbrook arm of the W£Y§rf^ ser Company i) a small operation that 
makes corrugated cartons. They have no difficulty filling available jobs, 
and the turnover rate is low, so they feel no need to have a personnel ' 
department. The present administrators wear appropriate hats to fit im- 
mediate needs and perform one or more roles at any given time. Dun 
and Bradstreet ranks them among the five best-managed companies in the 
United States. If o.ther arms of the company are operated like this one, 
it might be reasonable to assume that there are not too many high-ranking 
executives floating around with nothing to do. 

This is a union shop. Weyerhauser likes to show a fifteen percent growth 
per year^^tt owns the largest privately owned timberland in the United 
States. T^fere are forty- seven thousand employees throughout the country 
with twei^y-eight shipping-container plants like the Westbrook operation; 
some smaller, some larger. There are international branches of the com- • 
pany, and it is particularly well- Known on the West coast. 

There are eighty- five hourly employees in the Westbrook plant, and twenty- 
five salaried employees. With the economic slowdown last fall, they had 
to discontinue a third shift, and now operate two shifts. 

There are many sports programs which are sponsored by Weyerhauser, and 
the commercials tell about their forest management programs. They also 
have a film, narrated by Eddie Albert, 11 To Reach The Sky M , which they loan 
to schools in th$ area. This explains their management programs at work 
in the forests. 

There were samples of thfeir corrugated cartons in the meeting room. There 
were also some cartons with new designs drawn on them, which would be 
N fcresernted to prospective customers. It was interesting to note that they 
make cartons for Burnham and Morrill products because we had observed 
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theflat cartons arriving at Burnham and Morrill and being assembled, 
filled, and sealed automatically. It was like seeing the first part of 
that final operation taking place here. 

! 

The corrugated industry is relatively new. It developed around 1914. 
It came to replace the wooden crates and barrels, which had been the 
only shipping containers up to this point. The corrugated box market is 
growing at a rate of about eight percent per year. ' If one looks at the 
various items in a given room, he will realize that just about any item 
in the room probably came in a corrugated carton, or could be shipped in 
one. Again, marketing skills are essential for this industry- 

Mr. Parent had a chart to demonstrate the route the product follows from 
the forest to the finished product. Forests -cutting tree^-make paper from 
trees-corrugated board-convert board into flat box-crease it- print it- ship 
off to customer. 

The types of jobs needed in their industry include mechanical engineering, 
chemical engineering, production management, production workers , etc. 
There are many jobs which do not require a college education in manu- 
facturing. There are many opportunities to move up through the ranks. 
Mr. Parent started his career with Weyerhauser as a production worker. 
There are tuition refund programs for those who want to pursue related 
studies. 

Their hiring rate of pay is $3.06 per hour, ajid there is an average rate 
of $3.54 per hour. Employees have ten paid holidays and up to four weeks 
vacation in the hourly ranks. Salaried employees have the holidays and 
up to five weeks vacation. The employee benefit package includes life 
insurance, health insurance/ retirement plans, stock purchase plans. _ 

Salaried and administrative jobs range from six thousand to thirteen thou- 
sand dollars per year for basic administrative jobs. Supervisory jobs go 
from nine thousand to eighteen thousand dollars per year. Sales personnel 
receive from nine thousand -to twenty- two thousand dollars and top manage- 
ment .jobs start at about seventeen thoi^sand dollars and go up to twenty- 
six thousand dollars per year. 

They do have an affirmative action program, but they do not have the 
number of employees, women or minority groups, that are specified by 
federal regulations simply because they do not have enough applications 
from people in these categories. * 

The Environmental Protection Agency checks them for air and water pol- 
lution. They ar£ in compliance with these regulations. 
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OSHA (Occupational Safety Health Act) inspects them regularly, and they 
have never had a major citation from them. The machines are noisy be- 
cause of the type of operation, but they are within the bounds allowed. 

The parent company sells as many logs as it can from its forests because 
there is more money doing this than trying to make a finished product out 
of the entire tree. Wood products are salvaged from the initial cutting. 
Left-over wood products go basically into pulp for making various types 
of paper. Paper goes into paper board or corrugated boards, which goes 
into a box. Scraps from this operation are recycled back into paper. The 
glues which are used in adhering the corrugated paper to the plain paper 
are made from corn starch so that they easily break down in the recycling 
process and cause no problenj. 

This plant services Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and parts of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. They have about fifty competitors in 
their area. They also service parts of New Brunswick. The boxes are 
shipped flat so that more can be shipped in a given space. They are 
easily assembled at the point of destination, either manually or auto- 
matically. Because many of the boxes are assembled and loaded auto- 
matically, the tolerances are very important. Just one-eighth inch off 
in size and the cans being loaded will jam, and the production line will 
back up. Some boxes have a glued in divider to aid in increasing the 
stacking strength of the carton . 

A small flow chart oriented us to our tour. We went into the plant in 
three groups. Mr. Parent, Walter Dubay, a supervisor, and Elva Drinon, 
who is in charge of designing the company designs on the cartons, conduc- 
ted the tours. 

Two- ton rolls of paper are stored at the far end of the building. There ~ 
are seven different sizes and eight different grades of paper used. They 
are constantly bringing rolls of paper into the plant. These are brought 
in by rail. There is a track for the boxcars at the far left side of the 
plant. The rolls are moved around by means of fork lifts. 

The boiler room is located in the same general area as the warehouse. 
The boiler is run by oil, and is used to dry the paper as it is going 
through the corrugating, gluing machines. A factory has to blow soot 
and build-ups out of the chimneys for fifteen minute periods "each day. 
This is the time allowed by the Environmental Protection Act. More than 
fifteen minutes is against the law. 

There is a. small area where men work repairing the plant machines. 
These men are highly trained and efficient because of the type and ex- 
pense of the machines they are working with. 
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The corrugating machine is along the right hand side of the plant, and 
it is monstrous in proportions. Three rolls of paper are running through 
it simultaneously. The middle sheet is corrugated and has glue applied 
automatically just before the bottom plain sheet is pressed to it. The 
huge sheets of corrugated board pass through a cutting machine which 
cuts it to customer specifications. The machine that does this costs 
about>£r25,000. At the end of the machine, workers inspect the boards 
and turn batches of them over to equalize the heat. 

The printing rolls are assembled here. Rubber dies are stapled to a 
wooden drum, and the boxes run through the printer. The printing 
machines also cfease the cartons along the folding lines. They have a 
plastic base printing paint and a fast-drying flexi- graphic printing ink. 
Each printer prints his name on the box as it goes through. 

All the machines must be carefully gaugQd so as not to crush the boxes. 
Each worker and supervisor is responsible for quality control. This gives 
the workers more of a sense of responsibility and pride in their work. 
They are very conscious of the monotony of production line work, and do 
all they can to humanize the effort. When they are working three shifts, 
the workers work alternate shifts, on a rotating basis. Right now, there 
are only two shifts in operation. Some of the workers rotate on this shift 
but not all. ' 

The printed, creased, slotted and glued boxes are Automatically bundled 
and wrapped with a plastic band. Completed bundles, which are also 
counted by the machines, are strapped to pallets. They are shipped, 
pallet and all, to their point of destination. The empty pallets are picked' 
up and returned to the plant. 

Their accident rate is almost zero. They have had no lost-lime accidents 
to date this year". This is amazing considering the size and type of 
machines here. The foremen conduct five-minute safety talks weekly with 
the men. They try to eliminate any danger areas as soon as they are aware 
of them. 

The printing dies are not made herei but they do make some of their own 
cutting dies.- Some of the cartons are- off-white or pure white. This is 
bleached paper and is requested when the carton is used as part of the 
product display. It is more expensive. 

There are three types of joints in the corrugated box industry. The most 
popular is the glued joint. There is also a taped joint and a sewn (stapled) 
joint. Scrap thai falls from the cartons as they are being cut is suctioned 
up through large tubes, which run the length of the ceiling over to the 
recycling section. They run with about ten percent scrap. This all goes 
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into a large baling machine , which packs and bales it so that it can 
be shipped to plants which will recycle it. The recycling machine works 
automatically at night. A man loads it in the day. This is an experimental 
type system that pulls in air off the machines, drops the scrap, filters 
the dust, and recycles the air back into the plant. This eliminates ex- 
hausting heated air into the atmosphere and the need for special air- 
replacing machines in the plant which would replace the vented air. Air 
make-up machines are used in plants with negative air, such as plants 
that draw the air out of the plant for air-conditioning. This new type of 
system costs $168,000, and all the plant saves on fuel because of it is 
$7,000 per year. It is an environmental consideration and does help 
conserve on energy. The plant normally looks for a twenty percent return 
on investment before they spend money, but occasionally one of the 
plants will experiment with a new machine to see if it is feasible for the 
other plants to use the same type. New machines initially eliminate 
men needed to turn out production needs, but by making the operation 
more efficient, the plant can take on more business and therefore need 
more help. Weyerhauser is constantly trying to eliminate monotonous 
jobs. 

They have recently expanded the floor space here by filling in five feet 
of concrete in what was a truck loading %rea. 

This wa^ an excellent presentation. We appreciate Weyerhauser 1 s 



representatives offer to conduct student tours, to lend us their film, 




and the gift of large corrugated trucks for our kindergartens. 
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Date: -March 6, 1975 

Tour No. 19: Pre steel Corp ( oration^. ^ 

Mr, William Moio, General Manager for Presteel, introduced us to the - 
President of Pre steel, Robert Baldwin. They both welcomed us to the 
plant. 

Presteel is new to the Portland area. They set up shop in April, 1974. 
First production started in late May. This was assembly work on paper 
punches. In June, and through the month of September, they moved in 
the heavy presses. The equipment came from Massachusetts, mostly 
from Worcester ♦ Most of the equipment came in through the roof, low- 
ered by cranes, because it was too large to get through the door openings. 
One press, three hundred tons, was so large that the ceilings were not 
high enough to accomodate it, so they ended up filling a hole with the 
press and building a new and higher ceiling over it. Since September, 
they have been training their workers on the machines. Since the workers 
were unfamiliar with these types of machines, it has been a continual 
training process. Some of the workers are afraid of the machines and 
others are not cautious enough, so they are working to make the operators 
comfortable working with the machines and constantly striving to maintain 
high safety standards. 

The primary work they are doing is metal forming. Jhey take flat metal, 
either in* sheets or in a coil, feed it into a press through a set of dies, and 
force the metal into the shape they want. "Blanking 11 is taking a flat piece 
of metal and cutting a flat shape out of it, which is then formed into some 
three dimensional shape that is called "forming. 11 or "drawing" metal. 
Some machines perform two operations- such as blanking and drawing. 
A "progressive" die uses a metal coil, the press comes down and does 
three or four different things. The piece then goes on to a progressively 
complex shape. They are moving towards using more progressive dies, 
because the less a piece has to be handled, tjhe more efficient the opera- 
tion can be. 

They do contract Work; that is, they make parts of any kind or shape for a 
customer . They make the metal boxes for wall telephones for Western 
Electric, fjfiey make many parts for Pitney Bowes for their various machines 
They do not make very small parts or very large parts. About one r third 
of their business is paper punches. They are the exclusive manufacturer 
of Mutual paper punches. These range from one to seven holes. They 
account for about fifty percent of the paper punches made in tKis country. 
Most of the items pressed here are made of steel, but they occasionally 
work with brass, aluminum, copper or stainless steel. 
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Nikor photographic products will be manufactured here by summer. This 
is presently being done in Springfield., Massachusetts. Another product 
in the offing is a "Big Thumb" which is used as an accessory item for back- 
hoes. It performs much the same function as a thumb in that it aids a 
» backhoe operator to pick up items with the bucket, such as a stump. The 

State of Maine is a customer for the big thumb. There is a market for Presteel 
products all over the country, Canada, and internationally. The bulk of 
their market is the United States and Canada. 
.» 

Our tour guides were Walter Mulawski, the Chief Engineer, Dick Puiia, 
Product Manager, and Clarence Page, Plant Engineer. Mr. Page had the 
task of seeing to the whole operation being laid out and all the machines 
in place. The plant is on the first floor of what Portlanders have always 
known as the First National Bakery. The bakery operations have been all 
phased out, and there is now available floor space for Presteel to lease. 

We saw the stock as it arrives in flat sheets, coils and strips. The 
machines ^re enormous. A de-coiling machine uncoils the metal as the 
press calls for it. We saw the blanking, drawing and progressive 
machines which Mr. Baldwin had told us about. There are many safety 
devices on the machines, such as straps which go on the operator's wrists 
and automatically pull his hands back as the press descends. There are 
also heavy metal guards shielding moving parts that the operator does not 
have to come in contact with, and there are safety switches, which the 
operators must hit simultaneously with both hands to make the press work. 
Occupational Safety, Health Act has been responsible for the safety modi- 
fications on many of the machines. 

The size of the energy wheels determines the energy of the press, so that 
one can see which are the more powerful presses from the wheel size. 
Metal stamping is one of the cheapest forms of manufacturing; reducing the 
cost of the products to pennies in cases where metal casting would make the 
cost into dollars. After making about one- half million pieces, the dies have 
to be refurbished. There are spot welders who weld pieces together. The 
spot welds are just as strong as the metal itself. 

There is a paint spraying line and a washer which washes and cleans the 
parts. They paint all the Mutual line products. There is a baking area with 
three hundred, 250 watt lamps which dry the units. A powerful exhaust unit 
takes out any paint fumes. 

A stamping that is worked to a hardness and is beyond further workability 
* is put through an annealing furnace which recrystallizes the metal and makes 
it soft enough to -work with again. Metal can go through this process any 
number pf times. ' 
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* There is a roving quality control inspector and a final aualitv „«nfmi 

The Mutual paperpunch assembly .area has mostly female workers. There ' ' 
. are some women on the presses-more than half. The paperpunch ^arts 

ToTZ* an ? 0Xed ' The P^-punches retail Tor a out 
lour times what Presteel markets them. This is pretty much a rule in anv 

we a ~; g e b r e P ss ' ! ac r cost times four - jt ^^s^r 

for deliX w r 1 [ 6CeiVeS an ° rder until the P rodu * is ready 

for del very. We saw a display of items now produced by Presteel and items 
which they have manufactured in the past. rresteei and items 

* 

_ THe groups met back in the cafe'teria on the second floor. 

fs'an^n^levinob? 8 W " h * eSteeI h ^ on-the-job training. Assembler 
ihp"«h« lev , e V fr ? m which °ne can move to machine operator if he of 
she shows an interest and aptitude. There are eighty-five workers on the 
S Hne : Presteel »«- ■ very unusual pay'set-up JZeTZuc- 

Piecework waofrTl 8 ^ W6ekly Salary ' There are no ho ^ °r 

Profit Onr h nnH h 7^ m0nthly b ° nUSes based on company 

profit. One hundred dollare per week is the lowest starting salary this 

being on the assembly line. A beginning press operator revives one 

hundred sixteen dollars per week,- and one. with some experience begins 

at one hundred twenty- two dollars. The work schedules are flexible 

Who^l 97 h 11 ' S ° me / he com ^ tries to allU ff difier- 

to both Vh ,° nS ' ! n t h9S eV6lf0ne ° n a ^y-hour week; agreeable 

A° a hX 9nd , the COmPany ' Th6re are liberal si <* Pay benefits, 
ten legal holidays, and two weeks vacation after one year. 

There are in-house educational programs offered and employees are en- 
couraged to receive as much education as they can on their own There 

w^TL" 1 ?™?? policy " but th - is does not prec ^ e ^ 

exoenses Thl~ ^ ^ empl ° yee with his educational 
expenses. There-are many opportunities for an employee to grow with the 

areTsL a ^^ Sf r ^ Plant t0 higher level * bs ' W /openings * 
are listed with the Employment Security Commission. 

' operation 9 "nev ^ h9ndle the marketing P° rtion <* the 

count™ ThI . manufacturers' representatives all over the 

intv a enn S g mana9er ^ T** ° f ^ ^ b e 

. There is no union at Presteel. They feel that the employees would'W 
a great deal in benefits if they had to,go according to union regualtions 
^ try o make benefits so attractive that the employees fee! no need 
.. .. ^ or . bargaining power or unions. . * 
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The things they look for in an applicant are attitude,, appearance, 
preparation for the interview, homework on what company does, or 
what jobs are available, compatability, aggressive traits, initiative, 
school record of participation, and career aspirations. The only test 
they administer to, an applicant is a typing test, when it is required for 
the position. They are very pleased with their female press operators, 
and find them much more safety conscious than the men. 

They offer hot meals in the cafeteria. This is a subsidized operation to 
keep the price down. Free cofffee is available all day for the workers 
in their work area . 

There was a question of the effect oMhe economy on business. It was 
felt that the down- swing in the business front came at a time when 
Prestetel was just getting established in this area, and they were in- 
capable of 'handling more orders than they already had, therefore, they 
did not experience any decrease in orders. It could be responsible for ' 
the company not achieving a faster rate of growth then they e^re now 
experiencing, but their business is growing and they are very optimistic 
about the future. The decline in the auto business has made steel more . 
^ readily available for companies such as Presteel.. The inevitable question 
*of bankruptcy proceedings against Presteel came up. Mr. Baldwin said 
that it took more money to get the operation set up than they Had planned * 
on, and that it took more time to train workers that! antiqipated. The 
financial side of the operation is split into two categories; capital ex- 
penditures and day to day operating costs, once they wer$ set up. They 
have been operating on. a cash generating basis and keeping up with 
their daily operating expense's. The people and companies that helped 
start the plant operating, electricians ,4 etc. , have not all been paid as 
yet, because in the short time that the plant has been in operation, it 
has not been possible to 'generate enough money to settle all their capital 
expenditures. These creditors have all been very patient, , but the 
economic pressures on the individuals has caused some of them to try 
and pressure Presteel into full payment of their accounts. Determined 
to treat all creditors equally, Prestee,! refused, therefore, a couple of 
companies tried to take them to court. This dual credit arrangement is 
common practice with large firms, and 'two separate funds are drawn on 
to pay bills. Presteel ds continually paying on its older debts, and is 
very solvent. Their'assets are far greater ton their liabilities. They 
have sorrte machinery* in Massachusetts that would take care bf a. great 
many of their bills if they could sell it. # In this instance, the ecbnomy 
ha& had an adverse effect on t.hem. ^ 

The one main reason they ^hose to come to Maine was the workers' 
attitude. The communityreactlbn to them coming was favorable, and 
they had a great deal*of help in setting up^thie operation., They are 
now trying to convince other operations similar to theirs to come here. 

' • ' >. . . •• , - . 
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One of the main disadvantages' was the lack "of jEralhed jpersQnn§l;, but 
they are satisfied with those they "have trained. .They cannot idrsee- [ 
moving their tool making operation to Maine because this^rsquirejs . ,] \ h ' ' 
highly trained people.' Siixce'they akea&y.hdye a fully. tfiing deforce in* " ^ 
their Massachusetts plant, ifc*wpuld not malje 'sense to try to'moy^ tttiem 
all to Maine. ■ . 4 , *V- W * ^ . 

Thex ar£ a relatively non-polluting concern. 9 There is nd noise pollution; 6 
it is/all plant contained,, and their scrap metal is all recycled*'* ") .; 

We wore all surprised with a one- hole pynch that was prp'sentesd tp each * 
.of us at the end of our visit. We thank each of our hosts r !or their time', , 
and for an excellent tour. v . ^ . v . ; < ' * * ' * 
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Date: March 13, 1975 
Tour No. 20: Reiche School 



Reiche School is without a doubt the most modern school in the Greater 
Portland area. 4 It is the largest elementary school in northern New 
England, with seven hundred forty-three pupils in grades Kindergarten 
through sixth. Our reason for visiting Reiche as part of our Career 
"Guidance Institute tours was the services it provides to a disadvantaged 
neighborhood. Five elementary schools, the most recent of which was 
over one hundred years old, were closed when Reiche was completed 
and the students all assigned to the new building. 

With the exception of Kindergarten, Special Education; and a self- ' 
contained classroom for students who cannot cope with open-concept 
classrooms, Reiche is a completely open school, with no walls between 
classes. 

On entering thfe building, one comes into a carpeted area that serves as a 
cafetorium. A music lesson was in progress when wfe arrived. The floo^ 
are all carpeted and the ceilings acoustical,^ that the noise level wasl 
surprisingly low. The swimming pool and gymnasium are accessible - 
through a door to the rear of this section. Students in grades one through 
six get to swim during one physical education class during the school 
week, and the pool is open for them during the afternoon. At 3:00 p.m. , 
the Recreation Department takes charge of the pool and other facilities 
in the right hanci side of the building. The classroom portion of the 
building is securely locked at that time. The pool is wading depth at 
both ends and six feet deep in the middle. This makes it deep enough 
for adult swimming, and still provides enough shallow water to work with 
young students. There is no diving board. 

The gymnasium has ropes and mats for the students to work out on, and 
we were told that^more equipment is being purchased. This is also avail- 
able for adults< The teachers put in a great deal of volunteer time for 
extra-curricular activities, especially in sports and music. 

There is a breakfast and hot lunch program*. About four- fifths (400 of the 
500 who eat) of the student body are eligible for free or reduced rates. 
For many of the children, these are likely to be the only two meals they 
receive during the day. 

Attendance rates are up among children of this &rea since the opening of 
Reiche, and truancy rates have dropped. The students seem to feel a 
great pride in their school, and it was noticed how clean the interior of 
the school is in spite of the many students constantly on the move 
throughout the building. Older children in the neighborhood have done 
some damage to the exterior, such as to light fixtures. 
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The open classrooms on the first level are for grades one through three. 
There are four divisions of each class. There is one teacher's aide for 
every two teachers in levels one, two, and three; one for every three 
teachers in levels four, five, and six. Some of the teachers move from 
section to section teaching specific subjects. Every teacher has home- 
room for language arts the first two periods each day. 

The school library-media center is on the first level;[five steps lower than 
"the classroom area. The students take their Teacher 1 Learning Units (TLU) 
assignments to the librarian and receive their individualized materials 
to work at their own rate at a particular segment of the unit. These individ- 
ualized learning packets are put out by Westinghouse , and have been in 
use in the schools in this area for four years. Tr% new building and the . 
individualized situation are considered to be the main reasons for the rise 
in school attendance. 

Grades four through six are housed on the -second floor. A balcony allows 
one to look down on the library-media center, where one might observe a 
student sitting in one of the huge bean-bag chairs or lounging on any of the 
other comfortable furniture while engrossed in a book. These older groups 
of students were observed to be slightly noisier then the younger ones. 
Also on the second level, but across a Tamp from the main building, is 
a branch of the public library. This maintains its own hours, separate 
from the school. 

Although the classes are only divided by file cabinets or book cases, there 
is no wandering back and forth. 

Since students might have a hard time adjusting to a traditionally built 
school, such as the junior highs are in Portland, the 'faculty is arranging 
exchange programs with the junior high teachers so that they might each 
.realize what the other has to offer. This is on a limited trial basis, but, 
if successful, will expand in the future. 

Since the initiation of the Teacher Learning Units Program, the reading 
level for children from this area has risen. The packets are not purely 
read-and-do exercises. A variety of approaches are used to help a 
student complete a unit or level and move onto the next. Records and 
filmstrips accompany the lessons. 

The way the school is viewed by those who use it for educational purposes 
and those who use it for recreational purposes is not the same. The school 
is looked at in very structured, organized forms by -educators. This is 
•reflected in the maintenance W the building. Recreation is more leisure 
oriented, f hose. using the building for recreation are looking more for 
the use of the building, not '"the maintenance 'of it. The dual responsibility 
has presented problems. 

/ 
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The philosophy behind Reiche School is best expressed in a brochure 
' put out by Mr. Richard McGarvey, Principal. "Since it is impossible 
to predict the types of educational programs and the influences of yet- 
to-be discovered technological advances, school design must be in keep- 
ing with the demands of contemporary society. To provide this flexi- 
bility, the most imaginative modern-day educational programming and 
school plant thought was included. 

Five years of dedicated planning (by community, university, health, 
school, and recreational department leaders) was included before the 
Howard C. Reiche Community School opened. Major functions which 
the school is designed to implement are: 1) a flexible progressive curricu- 
lum refelcted in an individualized program within an open space learning 
environment,' 2) provisions for maximum teacher interaction and planning, 
3) an instructional media center which serves as the informational source 
center of the school for both students and teachers, and 4) provisions for 
non-academic services for the child such as recreation, health, and * 
social activities." 

The Community Concept: "In an attempt to be responsive to the various 
education, social, health, and recreational needs of the comm.unity we 
have incorporated within this building a neighborhood health station, 
adult education rooms, citizen's kitchen, greenhouse, swimming pool, 
gym, observation rooms, and a branch of the public library." 

T$e University has classroom space in the Reiche School, and future 
teachers get a chance to work with the students and to observe them 
through one-way windows. 

From what we observed, this is truly a "community" building. The 
children seem to enjoy being here and learning in this atmosphere. 
.Adults feel free to come and go as they please. Participation in the 
evening recreation programs numbers a couple of thousand per month. 
The health station provides out-patient service tp many of the local 
residents. The University has a ready-made learning laboratory for 
future teachers. The facilities are available to all citizens of Portland, 
but preference is given to activities of residents of,\the. immediate area. 
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Workshop #7 

Dr. Berry conducted this session, which was the first one to bring the 
elementary and secondary teacher participants together. 

Teams of educators of all disciplines and school administrators met in, 
Philadelphia to discuss career education and its implementation, after the 
federal laws of 1974, the education amendments were passed. These 
indicated that career education was going to be mandated, and that federal 
moneys were going to be made available to stimulate and restructure the 
educational curriculum via career education. One of the bottle-necks for- 
seen in implementing career education in the public schools was the teacher 
and teacher education. In order to implement, you have to start with the 
teacher education program itself, infusing it into material when they teach. 
Secondly* concern was focused on the massive job of in-service education 
for teachers who are already teaching in public schools, who will be direc- 
ted to orient their subject matter to focus on careers. 

The first day that the educators met was spent on the general philosophical 
career education concept of the Office pf Education, and a discussion of the 
rationale behind the policy. They then looked at implementation^rategfes 
in terms of what is going to happen at the ccilege level if you are going to 
prepare teachers. They otarted off by reviewing the educational amendments 
of 1974. Section four states that "it is the sense of Congress that every 
child and youth be prepared to fully participate to contribute to the society 
in which he or she is to live^nd work begins in secondary school. The 
emphasis. on ample employment recognizes the relationship between human 
achievement, personal worth and economic system that affects the lives, 
opportunities and careers of all individuals. It is no way intended to minimize 
the significance and contribution of voluntary community service careers 
and/or careers of related activities which have historically been important to 
our society's progress. The Congress further declares and recognizes it is 
the obligation of each state and local educational agency to prbvide such 
preparation for all its children and youth, including those who may be handi- 
capped or educationally disadvantaged, and that such preparation should 
include a program of career education which is designed not only to provide 
for his or her maximum participation, but also to provide the widest possible 
range of opportunities for such participation according to the individual 
abilities." 

Sub-section B recoghizes the current status of career education, "the need 
for systematic programmed development that will assist the state and local 
agency to construct and determine for themselves programs of career edu- - 
cation th$t will best serve those to whom theyiave an obligation in accor- 
dance with this subsection. The committee is aware that a variety of 
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definitions exist and feels that some concepts are more Cully developed 
than others, that various state and local agencies have progressed fur- 
ther than others, and that some of these programs are beginning to reach 
operational stages. Nevertheless, the committee finds that the potential 
of carefer education, to reform the American educational system, and 
bring the schools closer in a relationship to society, so compelling that 
it finds that it can be of more assistance at this time by establishing a 
vehicle for orderly development and transition of career education and a 
full exploration of its ramifications before funding of large scale opera- 
tional support" . 

The established Office of Career Education is directly under the Commission- 
er of Secondary Health, Education and Welfare. Career Education is over ■ 
all other bureaus, such as Occupational Education, Secondary Education, 
and Elementary Education. In the creation of that office, they define 
Career Education, identify handicapped and disadvantaged, and they in- 
dicate that a director of the office shall be appointed who reports directly 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and that the 
Commissioner is authorized to spend in the fiscal year 1975, ten million 
dollars; 1976 money has not been appropriated. During the fiscal year 
1975, they will operationally support thirty projects of an exemplary, 
demonstrative nature and that by 1976, each State Department of Education 
must have prepared and submitted to the United States Office of Education 
its method and procedure for a State plan for the implementation of career 
education in the public schools of that state. We have a Coordinator of ~ L 
Career Education in Maine in the name of Marion Bagley, who has been 
identified to assume that role. 

Four states that are really moving in career education are Oregon, Florida, 
Illinois, and Michigan. They are moving because of the commitment of the 
State Board of Education and the leadership at the top. Career education 
should not be, nor will it be in Maine, a separate subject. Career edu- 
cation is a concept of integration of the real world and the academic world. • 
It should be an integral part of the preparation of all teachers and an 
integral part of the content of subject matter of ail courses. University 
of Maine at Portland-Gorham's delegation identified two directions that it 
will take; recommend to the State Board of Education (Marion Bagley) the 
creation of a consortium of teacher education institutions in the State of 
Maine for the providing of in-service development of teachers as regards 
career edcuation. Research has proven that the most effective way for in- 
service activity is by individualized packages, not through workshops and 
conferences. They secondly proposed that they would be part of that con- 
sortium, and that they are reorganizing their programs and efforts. 

Dr. Berry recommended an article entitled "Implications of Implementing 
Career Education in Home Economics, 11 which he feels can be modified 
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to fit any subject area. Most states are publishing position papers on 
what career education is all about. Maine will have to do this also. 
Senator Hathaway is one of the prime movers of the Career Education 
proposal on the national level. 

The success of the South Portland program has been due to the fact 
that the changes have come from within the system, not as the result 
of outside pressures. 

Funding will be made to programs not concepts. Fear arises regarding 
career education because systems feel that programs must be written 
which change everything in their educational set-up, when really all 
they are talking about is "Let's revitalize our program and make it good." 
Career education does not add to the teacher's load, U is integrated into 
it to make it relevant. 

Our visit to Reiche School was to see what is being done in the area of, 
the disadvantaged in the Portland area. This was required under our 
contract with The National Alliance of Businessmen. Since Reiche is a 
community type school, it was -felt that it would tie in education and 
careers, and services to the disadvantaged. 



^TJJe Resource Centers have Student Option Service materials that teachers 
should, be aware of. The student option Service indicate help that is 
available for young people which are alternatives to public schools, or 
for any social problem. 

There were mixed reactions to the visit to Reiche. Some felt that the 
facilities were not serving the community to the extent that they were 
supposed to, and were causing' much conflict and hard feelings, or that 
it was not designed to serve as a true community center of activity. 
Many of the teachers went there with the thought in mind that it was an 
open education type program, but the classrooms were, in truth, self- 
contained despite the physical open concept. The advantages to the 
school included the swimming program for all children, the rise in hy- 
giene since the school opened as compared to the population in the 
schools Reiche replaced, and responsibility given to the students to 
keep the building in top condition. Many were surprised at the low level 
of noise despite the openness. The computer system keeps them in touch 
with the progress of each pupil. This seemed cold and impersonal to some. 

^ We discussed our tours of Presteel and Weyerhauser, and the potential 
occupational roles students could enter into in these companies. If 
the jobs are mainly in the unskilled category then what are the implica- 
tions for educators? Attitudinal development was stressed by every 
business. How does one teach attitude? Perhaps it is the process by 
which we are teaching them that has the most effect. 
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Date: March 25, 1975 ' n 

Workshop #8 

Our final work session consisted of pulling together all loose ends to 
complete the final report on our Career Guidance Institute visitations. 

We prepared an individual evaluation of the vocabulary list which was 
composed of terms relating to careers in the businesses we visited. We 
' noted which grade level each word could or should be introduced. Ratings 
will be compared as to the position of the person doing the rankingML.e. , 
elementary teacher, par&nt, student, etc. » 

We were presented a list of educational concerns which had been expressed" 
by various businesses and which had been noted during tours. From this 
composite list, we have made recommendations for education to strengthen 
weak points and better prepare the students for the world of work. Also 
from this list, we worked in groups to make recommendation^ for the South 
Portland Public Schools. 

Recommendations were received irom the group to improvfe the effectiveness 
of the work sessions next year. These included: visitations' to post- 
secondary institutions in the local area for graduates or programs for non- 
graduates;( Student Options Services booklet will be given to all participants.) 
We might possibly orient the Career Guidance Institute to visit some places 
which offer alternatives to students as the agencies listed in the Student^ 
Options Services. This booklet was developed in Westbrook as a means 
of servicing drop-outs and potential drop-outs; bring representatives of 
various learning options to talk with us, such as Apprenticeship and 
Employment Security Commission persons; get secondary teachers into 
elementary schools in South Portland, and vice-versa, to familiarize 
teachers with educational process within their own system; acquaint stu- 
dents with handicapped and explore careers working with handicapped, 
especially deaf, in the local area; visit School for Deaf onMackworth 
Island; visit vocational schools; get more parents involved; have more 
group discussions in work sessions; use projection studies put out by 

. national studies and explore areas with greatest potential for future em- 
ployment for students. Use these studies as guides for setting up visits; 
alternate afternoons for Institute to allow for teachers' comebacks and 
extra-curricular activities; look at new areas and businesses so as not to 
over-use resource people; have, someone from welfare agency visit and let us 
in on some of the problems of people on welfare; since so many are employed 
by the government, explore more jobs in this area; get into the area of selling 
careers, and other jobs in large stores; have a good marketing man come in, 
to address the group; occasionally break down into small groups and have 
more in-depth visits to different businesses. Compare notes in work session. 

O Make such visits like seminars; talk "with more of, .the workers, as opposed to 
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purely management representation; do not haVe only college bound students 
participate in Career Guidance Institute. 

The Career Guidance Institute tour and visitation booklet to be published 
this year will contain all the names of individuals involved, list of 
personnel or contact persons for each business, with their telephone ~ 
number, so-that teacher^ will each have a personal" resource list. 



The Final Report for The National Alliance of Businessmen Will detail 
the visitations, persons involved, procedures used, recommendations 
for education, vocabulary list, feedback and comments. 
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RESOURCE PERSONNEL 

BUSINESS - ^NDUSTR^ PARTICIPANTS 
1974-75 



The following individuals served as resource contacts for the 
Career Guidance Institute* 

If a teacher, counselor, or student desires further information on 
careers, career opportunities, or a personal visitation, contact: 

American Hoist and Derrick Co. -773-1791 
John A. Baird 
143 Fore Street • 
Portland, Maine 04111 

Blue Cross and B*ue Shield 775-3536 
Russell D. Bonnes 
110 Free Street 
Portland, Maine 04102 

Blue Rock Industries 854-2561 
Robert B. Nunley 
58 Main Street 
Westbrook, Maine 04092 



Bureau of Waterways 
Edward Langlois 
40 Commercial Street 
Portland, Maine 04111 

Burnham and Morrill Company 
William Bush 
1 Bean pot Circle 
Portland, Maine 04103 

4 

Emery Waterhouse Company 
Joan Conover " 
Rand Road 

Portland, Maine 04"102 

Hannaford Brothers 

David Dillman 

Hannaford Road 

South Portland, Maine 04106 



773-5608 



772-8341 



775-2371 



7 67-2111 
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Holidey Inn 775-2311 
Gustave Tillman 
|B8 Spring Street 
Portland, Maine 04111 

Imperial Home Builders, Inc. 
James F. Maguire 
Pleasant Hill Road 
Scarborough, Maine 04074 




W. H. Nichols Company 774-6121 
Herbert Carmichael 
2400 Congress Street 
Portland, Maine 04102 

Noyes Tire Company 856-6351 
John Meredith 
100 Main Street 
Westbrook, Maine 04092 



Osteopathic Hospital 
John Fecteau 
335 Brighton Avenue m 
Portland, Maine 04102 



774-3921 



Portland Pipe Line 767-3231 
Wallace R. McGrew 
Hill Street > 
South Portland, Maine 04106 



Portland Post Office 775-3131 
John M . Kelley 
125 Forest Avenue 
Portland, Maine 04101 

Presteel Corporation 775-plOl 
William Moio 
217 Read Street 
Portland, Maine 04^03 

Howard Reiche School 7 75-6119 

Richard H. McGarvey 
166 Bra eke tt Street 
Portland, Maine 04102 

Sebago Shoe, Incorporated 854-8474 
John Marshall 

7 2 Bridge Street < 
Westbrook, Maine 04092 
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South Portland Fire Department 



799-3311 



Chief Philip D. McGouldrick 
684 Broadway 

South Portland, Maine 04106 

South Portland Police Department 799-5511 

Officer Thomas J. Carmody 

30 Anthoine Street 

South Portland, Maine 04106 

S, D. Warren Company 856-6311 

Russell R.,Day 

89 Cumberland Street 

Westbrook, Maine 04092 



Weyerhaeuser Company 
Robert Parent 
100 Hawkes Street 
Westbrook, Maine 04092 



854-8451 




SAMPLE. SAFETY CHECK 

t 

Date 



From: Safety Committee, Crosby Group/* Laughlin Plant, Portland, Me. 
To:^ . 

Subject: Violation of safety Rifle (s) 

This is to advise you were observed by • 

on 



(date) 

regulation as indicated: 



violating the following safety 



) Failure to wear ear plugs while working in Forge Shop 
), Failure to wear ear plugs while working in Press Room \ J t 
) Failure to wear Safety Glasses In Plant (including side shields) 
) Failure to wear helmet in Forge Shop r 
) Failure to wear helmet in Press Room 

) Failure to wear hair as prescribed by OSHA (Must be tied back or 
worn in hair net if hair is below ear level) while working in factory. 

) Unbuttoned shirt sleeve 

) Excessively torn clothing 

) Safety shoes in Plant 

) Other ; , 

The Occupational Safety & Health Act referred to as OSHA is a National 
Law which requires Management and Employees to observe specific safety 
rules for the purpose of maintaining a safe work environment for all > ' ' 
concerned . 

This letter is to serve as a reminder and as a warning against future 
violations of Safety Rules in this plant. Since Management is subject 
to potential heavy fines plus other penalties, if a valid effort is not made 
to enforce OSHA Safety Rules ^ou are advised that continued violation 
of these rules will result in prompt dismissal. 
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CAREER EDUCATION OFFICE 

Soutk Portland Higk ScLool 

637 highland avenue 
South Portland, Maine 04106 

(207) 767-3221 

^ December 1974 i 



Dear Graduate: 

South Portland High School is constantly seeking ways to strengthen 
its academic programs. One very good way to do this is to find* out how 
the graduates of South Portland High School feel about their training and 
how successful the training was in helping them get jobs. 



Thite is the reason that we are writing to you and your fellow grad- 
uates of) the^ Class of 196^ We are asking for your help in making the 
progfams at South Portland High School even better. Won't you take a few 
minutes to complete the enclosed form and return it in the envelope pro- 
vided? We hope to have al| forms returned by February 12. 

Please be assured that all replies will be held strictly confidential, 
and no information will show where it- came from, other" than to say "from 
the Class of '69." We~are grateful to you for your help and look forward < 
to hearing from you at your earliest convenience. If you have any ques- 
tions, call the high school Guidance Department, 799-3471. 

Sinceitely yours, 



Ann Gilmore, John Flynn, Andre Hemond, 
Richard Kinney 

Guidance Counselors 
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CAREER EDUCATION' OFFICE 

SoutL Poriland HigL Sckool 

637 highland avenue 
South Portland. Maine 04106 

(207) 767-3221 

December 1974 



Dear Graduate: 

South Portland High School is constantly seeking ways to strengthen 
its academic programs. " One very good way to do this is to find out how 
the graduates of South Portland High School feel about their training and 
how successful the training was in helping them get jobs. 

This is the reason that we are writing to you and your fellow grad- 
uates of the Class of 1974. We are asking for your help in making the 
programs at South Portland High School even better. Won't you take a few 
minutes to complete the enclosed form and return it in the envelope pro- 
vided? We hope to have all forms returned by February 12. 

Please be assured that all replies will be held strictly confidential, 
and no information will show where it came from, other than to say "from 
the Class of , 74. M We are grateful to you for your help and look forward * 
to hearing from you at your earliest convenience. If you have any ques- 
tions, call the high school Guidance Department, 799-3471. 

Sincerely yours, 



• . Ann Gilmore, John Flynn, Andre Hemond, 

Richard Kinney 

Guidance Counselors 

AG:rmk 
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SOUTH PORTLAND HIGH SCHOOL GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 



FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 



lME: 



ADDRESS: 



TEL: 



Age: 



years 



1GH SCHOOL EDUCATION: 



Years Completed 



Sex: Female 



Year Graduated 



Male 



Marital Status: 



Yes 



No 



Type of High School -Program: _ 

Type of Vocational: 

Automotive 

Building Trades 

Drafting 

Electricity/Electronics 



College 



Diploma after leaving? 
General Business 



Vocational 



Food Services 
Graphic Arts 
Health Occupation 
Machine Tool 



/ Metal Trades 

Plumbing 

Other 



Did you have a job while in High School? 
TER HIGH SCHOOL: 



Did you attend school after High School? 

If so, type of schooling: 

Full time college Military School 

Part time college _ 

On the job training 



No 



(Specify) 
Were you in a Co-op Program? 

Yes 



Adult or apprentice 
Home Study Courses 



:RST FULL TIME JOB: 



How long after High School did you start? 



* Immediately 
] 1-3 Months 
4-6 Months 



7-9 Months 
10-12 Months 
1-2 Years 



HoW did you find the job? 

Stayed on job I had in school 

High School teacher or Guidance Office 

School Co-op or Placement Office 

Employment Office 

Started my own business 

% relation to WHERE YOU LIVED WHILE IN HIGH SCHOOL this job - 

was located: ^ In same tpwn 

r Out of town in state 



required g, relocation of: 



None 

1-100 miles 



Did you complete this school- 
ing? 



Still not working 
Married & Never Employed 

Other : 

(Specify) 

Thru friends 
Thru parents 
Newspaper ads 
On my own 

Other . 

(Specify) 



Out of state 
Out of country 

101-200 miles 
Over 200 miles 



elation of the job to .your High School Education: Closely related Slightly related 

_j Fairly related ^ Not related 



How well did High School prepare you for your first job? 



Excellent 
Good" 



Fa 
Po 



Job Satisfaction: 



Very satisfying 



Satisfying 



Not satisfyi 



Ply Scale: Under $80/wk $80-100/wk _ $101-125/wk $126-1 50 /wk, _ Over $150/ 

Reason for leaving first job: 



Still on the job 
Laid off 
Promoted 



YOUR PRESENT FULL TIME JOB : 

Employed 

'Unemployed/Looking 



^ More money 

More challenge 

" Entered* military 



Unemployed/Not Looking 
Self Employed 



Entered school 
Marriage or pregnan 
Other ; 

(Specify) 



Other 



(Specify) 



In relation to WHERE YOU LIVED WHILE IN HIGH SCHOOL this job - 

is located: In same town 

\^ * Out of town in state 

required a relocation of: None 

1-100 miles 



Relation of the job to your High School Education: 
How well did High School prepare you for this job? 



•Job Satisfaction: 



Very satisfying 



Closely related 
Fairly related 

Excellent 
Good 

_ Satisfying 



Out of state 
Out of country 

101-200 miles^ ' 
Over 200 milfes 

Slightly rel/ti 

Not relate^/ 

Fair 

Poor 



Not satisfyii 



Pay Scale: Under $80/wk $80-100/wk $101-125/vk $126-150/wk _ Over $150/i 

How„many full* time jobs have you had since, High School? ______ 

How many of these jobs were related to your High School education? 

* , : 

List all full time jobs since High School: 



Approx. Number 
of Months on Job 


Job Title 















What High School Courses, activities, or experiences were most helpful to you? 



If you are still living in South Portland, what kind of educational program or courses would 
you like to see offered in evening school? t 



Comments ! 
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-T*OT. Y3L/// a "fEYAMP" 

' JuniQr Guidance Questionnaire January 1975 

Mahoney Memorial 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to help us evaluate our junior high guid- 
ance services. Would you complete all the questions as well as you can. Thank you * 
for your help. 

Orientation to .junior high school : 

How would you evaluate your orientation at the beginning of seventh grade? 

a. Counselor visit to your grade 6 class in June. Excellent Good J Pair 

P oor 

b. General orientation session (school visitation) by guidance just prior to school 
in the fall. Excellent Good Fair Poor ; 

£. Group guidance classes early in fall of seventh grade. 
E xcellent G ood P air Poor 

What suggestions do you have to make the change from Grade 6 to Grade 7 easier? 



Standardized Testing (D.A.T.-Differential Aptitude Test-grade 8 and ?th grade S.A.T. 
Stanford Achievement Test) -* 

'a. Were test results presented to you in a way that you could understand them? 
V ery understandable Somewhat understood D ifficult to understand 

b. Did you gain a betteif understanding of yourself as compared to others from the 
* tes^s? i G reater uncfer standing S ome understanding Little or no 

jc. Did your results of standardized tests help you in career planning? 
Very helpful Some help Little or no help 

d. Did your results help you, in planning your course of studies? 
Very helpful Some help _J Little or no help , * 

Planning Course of Studies ? 

a. Do you feel you received enough information before you had made out your course 
of study card? Yes N o 

b. Which did you find most helpful in completing course of study card? Class 

discussions T eacher information I ndividual meeting with counselor 

£. Hare you been satisfied with courses you selected? Y es . M o 

d. Did your parents come* in for a conference concerning your course of studies? 
Y es N o 

£. Did your parents discuss your course of study card with your counselor on the 
ptene? s Y es N o 

X • Do you know where and how to find information about schools and/or colleges? 
Y ea N o \ 

Career Planning : * - 

£. Do you know how* to find career information? Y es . N o 

b. Were the materials in the Career Resource Center helpful to you? Very 

~ helpfttl S ome help L ittle or no help . 

£. How woyld you rate the Carreer Resource Centers in helping you find information 
; on careers? . Excellent Good Pair Pooi 
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d, Which Career Sesource Center material did you find most helpful? (l most helpful, 
Z next most helpful, eto*) 

P +0,2?,. Piles (Diccior ry of Occupational Titles) 
S«RJL. Piles (Science Heserach Associates) t 
C ollege Catalogues 1 
O ccupational Outlook Handbook 
C areer Books in cocdc form 

Were the guidance classes on .career ja*rmir>e helpful? V ery htlpful Some 
help L ittle or no help 

f . Do you feel most junior high students are too young to do as much with careers 
as you did? Y es H o 

£f Vas ninth grade job shadowing helpful to you? Very helpful' S ome help 
Little or no help 

Did the juntor-higi give enough help and information to you about part-time 
jobs? Y es H o 

JL, Do you have suggestions in career pi atw>-i -ng in junior high? 



TfaderstandiTtfr Self : 

a. Did your guidance counselor help ypu to understand yourself better? V ery 
helpful S ome help L ittle^ no help 

h. In what way would you prefer to investigate your attitudes and values in rela- 
tion to others? (l/best way, 2 next /best* way, eto«) 

I ndividual counseling G roups of 6-8 same sex C lass size (25) 
G roups ot 6-8 mixed sexes 

Individual Counseling: 

a* How ma^y times each year difl you see your counselor individually concerning 
course of study? 

f* 

b. How many timqs each year did you see your counselor individually for other 
reasons? \ 9 

c. Did you feel you had a better understanding yourself after seeing your 
^counselor for other than course of study beip K Y es Ho 

&. Did you feel free to visit your counselor at any time? Y es H o 

e. Vere ytm comfortable in seeking assistance?* Yes Ho 

Do you have other suggestions? ** 
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March 10, 1975 




£pii£h Portland School Board Members 



FROM: Sarah Lee Wright 



f 



Mary <5ruise 



HE: Secondary English Curriculum Recommendations 




A careful study of the South Portland English Department, pursued through 
surveys, interviews, and meetings with students, parents, teachers, and university 
and business people in the CQHHnunity, has been conducted for the purpose of evalu- 
ation and needs assessment "for revision of the English program in Grades 7 through 
10. An elective program for Grades U and 12 was" approved in January^ 1975. The 
two English curriculum coordinators during the past six months followed a compre- 
hensive process of needs assessment, lifteen business firms in Greater Portland, * 
thirteen schools and colleges, and six resource , areas were visited. (See 
Appendix. ) ?orty-two initial interviews with principals, department chairmen, ^ 
English teachers, and librarians of the three* secondary schools, and numerous 
follow-up interviews were held. English faculty members attended rasetings to 
discuss curriculum revision and .the need for structured, sequential planning. 
Teachers of Grades 7-8 and Grades 9-10 met and completed a comprehensive check 
list of language skills taught in their classes. Study of these charts supports 
knowledge gained through experience. Teachers unanimously agreed that a program 
is needed to provide sequence and eliminate ineffective duplication and repetition. 
Parents of junior and senior high students expressed their views at evening 
meetings. The Guidance Department cooperated in obtaining student opinions and 
_sharLng^ filings >. ... The .Slemeuta^ Co.or.dina.tors were consulted.- Sur- 

veys were 'distributed to parents, teachers, students. Information gleaned from 
all sources is reflected in our recommendations. 

Close examination of our system and others in Ilaine and Massachusetts re in- 
fer ces the recognition that the South Portland English Department has basic • 
strengths that should be preserved. Needs also exist. The one basic concept 
which underlies all teaching of language is that of change. Language is con- 
tinually being shaped by custom and tradition. As early a<3 1952 the National 
Council of Teachers of English set "forth a statement which has gained wide 
acceptance: a) language changes constantly, b) the spoken language is the 
language, c) change is normal. Our aim, therefore, has been to retain what has 
proved successful and valuable in the past and to reccamtend additions and re- 
visions for the imnediate future/ 

We reccomend SEQUENTIAL PROGRAMS for general and college-bound students, 



Grades 7^-10> covering five areas: 



iffiADIiXi AND LITERATURE * 

LANGUAGE (GRAJiBAR AND USAGE) 

SPEAKING Ai© LISTENING /5 

CAREER EXPLORATION AND PREPARATION (VALUES, ATTITUDES, AND JOB SKILLS) 



Secondary English Curriculum Recommendations (continued) Page 2 

The importance of RSADI-JG is universally, recognized, We heartily support 
the Right-to-Read program. We recommend that instruction of reading, heavily 
stressed in the elementary grades, be continued in junior and senior high school. 
We recommend inservice workshops to assist teachers in the instruction, of devel- 
opmental reading in secondary literature courses, vie urgently recommend the** 
additiqA of a reading specialist to the senior high school faculty, we further 
recommend that by September, 1976, a study be made to determine the value and 
implementation of a testing program for diagnostic purposes in reading in the 
secondary schools. 

WRITING is closely related to the" attainment of personal, social, and 
vocational goals. Our proposed sequence of skills offers activities for prac- 
tical application. The series of writing tasks is "spiral" in arraagement, from 
the familial- and simple at Grade 7, to the more cd^lex and abstract at Grade 12. 
Writing assignments are sequential in developing skills. The National Council 
of Teachers of English advises a class load of four classes with not more than 
twenty r five students each for a teacher of English. Teachers surveyed in South 
Portland unanimously urged that English classes not exceed twenty-five students 
and that composition classes not exceed twenty. 

After much research of writings by experts, in the study of English and 
communication with South Portland teachers at various levels, ve recommend that 
the formal teaching of the structure of GRAISiaR begin in Grade 7. "Grammar can-' 
be learned better, retained longer and more readily applied if it is taught a 
few-concepts at a time; carefully -developed, ... and frequently exercised in 
useful situations." 

te^nizing that 5PEAKIg} A^D LISTENING are the processes most often used : 
in «aily living, we offer in our curriculum sequential activities to develop 
specific oral skills and attitudes. Employers interviewed in the conmunit-v =11 
emphasized the need for students to become more articulate, parents and students 
nave requested that the high school offer opportunity for debating competition, 
we therefore recommend that by 1976 a debating club be organized as an extra- 
curricular activity at the high school. 

GaREcR ETfcCATIOJI, a concept which strengthens the work ethic and emphasizes 
the importance of values, attitudes, and decision-making skills, unifies the 
best goals of education. We endorse the cooperation of school and community in ' 
educating young people. The spiral of awareness, exploration, and preparation 
for career can give direction and motivation in every subject area. .In English 
additional language activities will supplement the junior high school program 
of career exploration already introduced. Structured activities in .values and 
attitudes are planned at every grade level. In Grade 10, courses already approved 
for September, 1975, will include training in "survival" skills for general and 
college-bound students. ' r 

In addition to -the recommended restructured .sequential program and the ' 
high school elective program already approved, we further recommend a nine week . 
course, required of all students in Grade 9, to be developed by the English and 
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Page 3 



Guidance Departments • Th^s course would be based upon job shadowing, already a 
successful component in both junior high schools, and upon job skills (appli- 
cations §tnd interviews appropriate to part-time 'jobs). * 

We re comae nd an eighteen-week elective course in Career Preparation to t*e 
offered in Grade 12 by the English and Guidance Departments. In this course 
students will further explore carep-r opportunities appropriate to their particular 
abilities and interests and de.elop career skills and attitudes through writing 
and oral activities. Community involvement, through speakers in such fields as 
business, .health services, and religion, is planned* 

• • * 
Career education is a three-year Federal project which. we hope will become 
a pemanent concept in South Portland. To- this end/ we re<5amnead a career 
education program sponsored by the South Portland High School ,?!atheraa tics, 
English, and Social Studies Deparfarfgnts, in cooperation with Guidance, to be 
presented after midyear, 1?75-19?6, and involving all students, The purpose is 
to make students aware of the relevance of math, English, social .studies t9 the 
world of work and to prepare for their changing career needs and options. 

We recanmend that cpp orttfnity for independent study be -made available to 
a limited number of 'seniors under the guidance of the English department. Inde- 
pendent study arrangements, largely self -directed and self -disciplined, entourage 
the able student to pursue a particular interest under professional guidance and 
in a setting which provides ample resources, 

rfe see a need for clocers^ommuiiication and mutual understanding of the work 
of grade levels within, the English department and of other departments yithin 
"the system- Elementally and secondary teachers have expressed an interest in , 
inter-school and inter-department visits during class time. 

Plans are being formulated by English teachers for cooperative ventures 
with teachers of other departments in the three secondary schools. We encourage 
further interdepartmental activities to correlate learning; ' 

* « * 
English teachers are tradit** onally burdened with paper work. In* addition 
to the heavy" volume of paper correction which is performed by the teacher, much 
clerical work requires time that could be better spent on preparation, x class 
workj or student conferences. In "September^ 1975, new programs and courses 
will require additional time for preparation. Clerical help, t caref ully adminis- 
tered, would greatly facilitate the work of the English department, tfe therefore 
strongly recommend the employrnent of a typist for the secondary English depart- 
ment, whose time would be divided among the three schools. % " 



Secondaiy English Curriculum Recommendations (continued) Page h 

* 

AHENDH - 



The needs assessment and proposals for revision of the South Portland English 
Department were developed over a six-month period of research, visitation, work- 
shops, and evaluation. Recommendations represent the participation of the secon- 
dary English department, Administration, Guidance, parents, students, business 
and community members. 



Schools and Colleges 

Amherst Junior High School 

Amherstf, Massachusetts 
Amherst Senior High School 

Amherst, Massachusetts 
Attleboro Comprehensive High School 

Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Distributive Education/Special iiducation/ 

Work Study - South Portland 
Kennebunk High School 
Orono High Schoor 
Portland High School 
Portland Regional Vocational - 

Technical Oenter 
Portland Public Library - Adult 

Learning Center 
Waterville Junior High Soh<fol 
Waterville Senior High School 
Wegtbrook Regional Vocational 

Technical Center 
University of Maine - Portland 
University of Maine - Gorham 



Resource Areas - 

Curriculum Office - Augusta 

Haioe State Library ^ 

Portland Post Office 

Prime Resource Canter 

University of Mains - Gorham Library 

University of Maine - Portland Library 



Professional Workshops and Conferences 

Decision-making - Bowdoin 
Decision-making - Gorham ( 
Right-to-Read - Augusta 
Values Clarification - Gorham 
NEATE - Bedford, Hew Hampshire 

" In-Service Workshops 

November 
January 
February 
April 

Summer * 

. Business Firms 

Blake, Hall, Sprague Insurance 
t Fairchild Semiconductor 
General Electric Company 
George C. Shaws Company 
J # Weston Walch 
Wolfe Ford Sales Inc. 
Tork Steak House 

Career Guidance I nstitute 

American Hoist and Derrick Company 

Blue Cross/Blue Shield 

Emery Waterhouse Company 

Hannaf ord Brothers Company 

Blue Rock Industries 

Kcyes Tire Company 

5* D # Warren Company 

Portland Post Office 

W» H« Nichols Company 
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; SOUTH PORTLAND, KAXNE 
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Mary Cruise 
Sarah Lee Wright 
Curriculum Coordinators 
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INTRODUCTION * 



+h curriculum guide' has been created for those who have long recognized 

tne need for a restructured, sequential program. It has been developed for 

+ J° r st » d f? ts - We trust that experienced teachers will find in it 
in?5ZV the good things they are doing. New teachers, we hope, will find it 
informative. The scope of the guide recognizes the varying abilities of students 
as wen as their varying interests and goals. Recommending that a young person 
be taught that he may be a better secretary, sdientist, or carpenter, we believe 
it is of greater importance that he be taught because he is r a person. 

In our quest for revision, we have sought the recommendations of parents, 
members of the business and school communities, including students and graduates. 
All have indicated the phases of English they consider essential. Our guide re- 
flects their recommendations. ' * 

A^ curriculum plan is intended to give constancy to the English program. A 
realistic guide offers a framework which leaves sufficient latitude depending on 
the skill of the user. Working within this scope, the teacher with creativity 
will determine the best use to be made of the material offered. The process of 
^ vising and improving such a -guide must be a continuous one in which all'teachers 
are involved. Involvement means sharing. 

* 

Replacing our present syllabus, we have constructed a five phase program. 
Hopefully, we have T rteed the best of what we have and>ve added those elements 
which may be successfully implemented. ( 

Each phase has its own particular characteristics: /" 
READING AND LITERATURE, which 

recognizes that learning to improve reading skills is a continuous process 
gives attention to the need for study skills 

adjusts to all levels of ability . _ - 

** - 
'affords the opportunity for students to learn truths about people 

prizes the old but recognizes the contemporary which is good 

provides for the reading of all types of literature 
poetry, drama, biography, fiction and non-fiction 

uses audio-visual materials which Bruner terms "devices for vicarious 
experiences" 



INTRODUCTION (continued) 

WRITING, which 

develops writing skills 

offers frequent practice in "practical" writing but encourages personal 
writing & * 

stresses the value of writing as related to other aspects of the English 
program 



emphasizes the process of writing 

provides £or experiences in descriptive and narrative writing 

recognizes that audiences other than the teacher may be offered to the 
^ student 

stresses the mechanics of legibly handwAting 
LANGUAGE, which ' . 

distinguishes between grammar and usage 

supports the research that "a grammatical rule is a statement of an 
abstraction and abstractions are difficult for jnany students and adults 
to grasp" K 

encourages the inductive method of teaching grammar 
* » 

acknowledges the value of the study of dialects 
builds an interest, in words 

"Speaking and £kteni:ig, which 

acknowledges the fact that the "spoken" language is the language 
recognizes the value of effective communication 

provides the opportunity for students to learn and practice both -speaking 
and listening skills 

affords the opportunity for student interaction 
CAREER EDUCATION, which 

recognizes that a career is a way of life 

encourages an awareness of self and interpersonal relations * 



INTRODUCTION (continued) 



provides for decision making activities 
acknowledges the relevance of education * 
emphasizes an awareness of values 

vfe believe with Einstein that "it is essential that the student 
acquire an understanding of and a lively feeling for. values. He must* 
acquire a vivid* sense of the beautiful and the morally good. Otherwise 
he - with his specialized knowledge - more closely resembles a well 
trained dog than a harmoniously developed person." 
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STUDY SKILLS 



READING . 

I£ the teacher does nothing else about improving study methods, he will be 
doing the students a great service by at least insisting on an intelligent pre- 
liminary survey of any reading assignment. It will give direction and organization 
to theisr reading and improve their comprehension and retention, 

HCW V f INTRCDUCE A READ BIG ASSIG9IEWT 

1. See that no student is reading "over his head," 

2. Define clearly the purpose for reading, ^ 
3» Teach vocabulary before they read. 

km Suggest hew £o approach each reading assignment. 
5.. Demonstrate occasionally. - - * 

. . ^ . FIVE APPROACHES -TO i?EADING ^ 

1. SKD&IIIJG - searching for a single piece of infoiroation^ or * 
x wtien examining a selection to see if it contains what he 

v wants. 



2. VERY RAPID. - suitable for entertainment only. 

A , TVUV RA^ID - when tTie pdrpose is grasping only the more important 
c ideas and facts. Iluch of the content of newspapers and magazines 

is intended for* rapid. 



c 



U. AVERAGE - certain chapters in social studies, a novel, Batural 
History article. - ' 

$. A SUM Am CAREFUL APPROACH - 

to weigh the truth of what he is reading 
to retain details 

to linger ove? artistic wording j 
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STUDY SKILLS 

4 

HEADING--- . - — - 



1. 'Receptive reading is reading to locate and identify facts, opinions, and 
reports * It is reading to absorb the massage* 

2. Critical reading is reading to appraise, evaluate, and to form judgments. 

3# Creative may be divided into two subdivisiofis: 

1; divergent is the use of the authors ideas to lead the way to 
new concepts 

2. convergent is the use of the authors and the reader ! s ideas to 
converge on an existing answer to a problem. 

Example: 

If a person wants to 'find the date of an event, he uses "receptive. 
If he wants to evaluate the accuracy of the date, he is doing critical 
reading. If he wants to place the date into an ev^nt^ sequence, he uses 
. - convergent, creative reading. If he envisions how he would have lived in 
" that era, hocuses divergent creative thinking. 

, CREATIVE READBJG 
Techniques ' ■ \ \ , . 



1. extending the idea of the author by asking, "Could we apply this to 

another ^situation?" ' 

-* 

\ ' * • \ 

2. asking, 'TrJhat can we add to this idea to mak« it fit another situation?" 

r 3. asking for problems related to the one presented by the author. 
* U# ^asking students to. find similarities between unrelated sections. 

5. asking for reasons why $n author used a personification and asking the 
students to substitute their own personification. 

6. asking students to add lines to an incomplete /poem. 

1. asking for solutions to sofciai problems other than the one presented 
by 12ie author. ' 

asking for differences between similar descriptions of an event. 
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TH3 READING ASD LITERATURE FRQGRAMS . 

"Sane subjects are more important than others, Reading is the most important 
of sll ^ 

Blueprints for Eetter Reading; School Programs for Promoting Skill and 
Interest in Reading offers these basic concepts; e 

Reading cam be a potent factor in the development of knowledge, under- 
standings, appreciations, values, and belief s required by the individual in 
dealing with his own problems and in plating effectively to others . Reading, 
hcwr/er, is a complicated skill, and h^JiegreQ of facility in reading attained 
by p\ipils depends on sound basic instruction; on the teacher 1 s understanding of 
the motivations, drives, and interests of his pupils; and on his skill in en- 
couraging young people to read and to generalize? from their reading, to relate 
and apply the values in many situations and associations. 

/ 

2. It should net be taken for granted that boys and girls in the middle and 
Upper grades have learned to read and hence have no further need for reading 
guidance in the content subjects. Reading the words is a basic skill, but discov- 
ering what the words mean, relating ideas, utilizing and applying the knowledge 
gained is skill in reading. Moreover, there:, are a number of intermediate skills 
such as -iojrrair-g, outlining, note-taking, and reporting that are essential in 
the gathering and utilization of knowledge. These are not acquired Jby chance. 
They must be taught. 

3* 'Ehe idea that the child will learn to read by reading and that he v?ill 
develop interest in books if they are made accessible to him is no longer ac- 
ceptable. School administrators, librarians, and teachers must continue their 
efforts to provide reading materials that meet the needs and interests of their * 
pupils. Exposure tc books and other nondirective reading guidance techniques 
are sufficient motivations for large numbers of children. For still larger num- 
bers, reading periods in the classroom or library, when little guidance is- given , 
produc e nei the r interest nor skill, Only as librarians and teachers provide real 
learning situ ation^ in_re3ding guidanc e, taking into account such viewpoints 
a bout learning as readinesV, relatedness, and usefulness of learning experiences , - 
will pupils learn to like to read and develop tEe skills for reading to learn . 

k. The image of the librarian as a keeper and dispenser of books and other 
learning materials held by many teachers, administrators, and -librarians can and 
will be dispelled as librarians assume real leadership roles in librarian-centered 
reading guidance programs in the schools. 

£. Skill and interest must be considered interdependent factors in the * 
development of reading tastes and habits. The skillful freader tends to develop 
and maintain high interest in reading. In turn, high interest motivates the 
development of greater skill. In planning reading programs teachers, and li- 
brarians tend to consider these f two factors as mutually exclusive. They make a 
sharp distinction between fr^e, voluntary, or recreational reading, and required 
or reference reading. The attendant result of compartmentalizing reading, of 
labeling and categorizing reading activities, is that pupils, sometimes gain the 
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* 

impression that free or recreational reading is interesting, while reading for 
• information is dull and difficult. 

J*' 1 h ° grCT ? ing n^er of research projects in special areas and disciplines 
has brought about a sharp increase in curriculum offerings in these areas. The 
additive concept of curriculum change and improvement which is operating at present 
threatens to produce a curriculum that may topple under its own weight. Many of 
the new approaches appear premising as teachers and administrators seek to upgrade 
standards of achievement, but there appears to be no time for leisure reading in 
school libraries or at least insufficient time for self -learning and investigation 
on the part of secondary school pupils. The time is approaching -when priorities' 
will have to be established as to the relative merits of programs, whether they 
be driver -education or honors courses in literature and reading. 

.7. Reading does not stand in danger of becoming obsolete although people 
< are increasingly entertained and informed by such mass media of communication as 
television, radio, movies, the newsreels, tabloids, conies, and pictorial maga- 
zines. These media may te competitive users of time but they cannot provide, as 
jbooks do, the ^omplete record of man' s best thinking or the story of his cultural 
heritage. Moreover, the symbols on the pages of a book are not fleeting and 
evanescent. The reader may,pr.oceed at his own. rate, may pause to reflect, to 
question, to clarify his thinking, to weigh his own values, to agree or disagree. 
mas for the skillful reader, books can be a charging of mind and spirit, a 
pleasure that ne^-ds no defense or explanation. . 
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^ ; STEPS ri CONCEPT HJILDIHG IS GRAMMAR 

' , - - - 

^ * 1. Have students construct sentenced lacking the element to be taught. 

, 2. To these sentences add the new element in such a way as to mate very clear 
*,whaWias been added. - 

3. £ead students to recognize what has happened tc the meaning or structure 
' of the sentence as a result of the addition. 

]|. Have students construct many sentehces making use of the new element in its 
normal applications. This is the point to watch for corifusions and to assist 
" the student in correcting them. , ' 

* 

5." "When the use of the element is familiar, when it can be recognized unmis- 
takably in written sentences, 0 and when the student can create sentences 
using the element apcuratelyj thep teach its name, and &ive sufficient 
practice in the use of the element thereafter to attach the name to the 
function it peri onus. 

. To test the student' s grasp of the concept, call upon him .to write sentences 
employing the named element in the various sentence patterns to which it 
applies. 
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- LISTENING SKILLS % " T 



Twenty-three major studies have reported a correlation between reading and 
listening. One study found that listening tests provided the best measure of 
reading potential. Therefore, it has been concluded that instruction in listening 
skills leads to improved reading. , Listening and reading both involve compre- 
hension, interpretation, and evaluation; in each area students identify and 
recognize words, and "then associate them with past experiences. 

The Curriculum Council for Southern New Jersey structured a checklist form 
for determining the competency level of students in applying their listening 
skills. 

Junior and Senior High School 
The student is able to: , 

1. discern what has not been said as well as what has been said. 

2. summarize, noting central and supporting ideas. 
3» note prejudice and emotion laden words and ideas. 
U. take well organized notes. 

5. detect the way the speaker uses his voice and gestures, as well 
as ftords, to influence the listener. 

~ " " * "'"A ' " > " 

6. question such words as alwa ys -never — either-or when used by 
~ the speaker. 

1. evaluate the way supporting evidence substantiates the speaker's 
generalizations. 

Asking questions, giving shdrt quizzes, asking for outlines of major points 
made by speakers, checking pupil notes — by these and other sixaple evaluative 
methods, every teacher can determine if listening* takes place. 

Criteria for effective listening in any situation need not be conylex or 
involved. They Can be as simple as — 

Does the student know the, main points made by the speaker? 

a* 

Does he ask intelligent 4 quest ions of the speaker, in a quest for 
more knowledge or clarification? 

Can he restate the ideas in his own words? 

Can the student interpret what he has heard? 
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LISTENING SKILLS (continued) 



Can the pypil intelligently discuss what he heard with the teacher, 
the speaker, or other pupils? « 

- Can the student distinguish between emotional words or phrases 
and objective fact? 

Does the student retain what he heard to the extent that some portion 
of the ideas or facts presented by the speaker can b<* recalled in essence 
an hour, a day, a week, or a month fater? 



DIALECTS 

\ 



In tiie United States there is no one standard dialect. There is no one 
regional speech pattern recognized throughout the nation as the prestigious 
way of talking. Everyone speaks a regional dialect. Most people say of the 
New Englander, the Texan or the New Yorker, "He has a, dialect, but I certainly 
don't." Many of us have prejudices about language, especially about other 
people's dialects. Despite this, 'no dialect is superior to another and a study 
of dialect could hopefully weaken such common prejudices. Therefore, developing 
an understanding and appreciation of dialect differences is to be fostered early 
in junior high. 

■« 

A teacher might begin by reading aloud to students. They will thus be 
introduced to literature, poetry, and drama that reflects dialect differences. 
This promotes an appreciation of dialects rather than teaching the dialects 
themselves. "The oral reading of literature that reflects dialect differences 
maintains many of the dialect's effective communication devices — variation 
of rhyme and rhythmic patterns, the exact moaning and mood, or tonal range 
which is lost en the printed page." 



r 
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POETRY* • 

Concepts: 

Poetry should be read for enjoyment 

Poetry is written to be read aloud 

Poetry is one way man expresses his emotions 

Poetry takes many forms 4 

Poetry contains a variety of figurative language and symbolism 

Poetry reveals man's relationship to himself, to his fellow man, nature 
and environment 

Conciseness of poetry is part of its beauty '* 
Suggestions: 

Introduce poetry for enjoyment. Do not overteach. 

Emphasize the fact that poetry is sound and encourage reading aloud 
teacher reading, pupil 'reading, and choral reading* 

--i the student to dqvelop his. own taste by looking .at a poem for what, it 

says. He should not be dependent on another* s response. 

^araphx^ase a poem into a short story or another form of prose. What does 
the paraphrase lack that the^ original poem had? 

«m 

Poetry is often more rewarding when not taught as a unit. Relating .selections 
to other units helps retain freshness in perspective." Narrative poetry could be 
correlated to narrative writing and short story structure., 

Folk music is poetry. Using examples of popular folk music is a natural 
first step leading to a study' of the ballad. The ballad form is primarily 'con- 
cerned with action rather than setting., characters, or theme. The action usually 
involves a single situation with the same level of tension throughout. It is 
similar to presenting only the final act of a play. 

fcriting Cinquains 

This exercise will fill 5 or 10 minLtes of the class puriod. The multi- 
purpose ujiit gets students used to manipulating words, helps remove the sUgma 
of "writing poetry," and is fun. ' 

^ i Tell the class you're going to buOd a class poem and ask for a noun to 
write about. Write the word on the boa/<r, or have a student volunteer to write 
the words. Continue asking for suggestions for words to fulfill the requirements 
for a cinquain, wxiting each line on the board. The requirements for a. cinquain 

[]C~T' " r " B"S4 
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PCETRT (continued) ' 



are: 



a. a word for the title 

b. two words to describe the title 

c. three words to express action 

d. four words" to express a feeling 

e. the title again, or a word like- it 

«*H , i£jI e r r K aS -, a gr ° Up * If tilS[e Permits have students write individually and 
fS-SiSLifn? 9 !* ° r , start ing everyone on the same noun, read one line of 
four different poems to build a different' poem. 

' Writing Communal I ootry 

s t«H*So S i! an , i J- cla + ss Project. The subject is chosen beforehand, giving the 
SSfS T*i ?u t0 d ° and a™**" their :own experiences with the 

subject. To begin the session, the group leader asks questions designed to-elicit 
personal sensory responses from the students. The responses are recorded on the 
blackboard. The group leader edits, rejecting clich/s and prosaic phrases, and 
encouraging the students to express their thoughts more succinctly. When the 
board is filled with "raw material" the students choose a beginning line. The 
group leader helps in further^selection of phrases, and brings to attention the 
naturally emerging rhythm. Changes are permitted, but no new material may be 
added. After the ending line, the group leader reads the entire poem. The stu- 
dents choose a title and sign their names. This could be done in smaller groups, 
with one_ student in each group acting, as leader. Another variation could be the 
use of surprise topics. 

You might like to experiment with the following poems. The second is a less 
poetic translation of the original. Students might offer their reactions to this 
and the other poetry on the sheet. It is quite possible that your students like 
many others may not recognize the fl fourth as a weather report written in a poetic 



An old silent pond "... 1 WiJd geese flying 

A frog Humps into the pond, m stiff, stiff lines 

Splash r-Silence aga(in. The sky colder. 

Suiha 



V Easho 



Old pond: Snow 

frog jump in - in thy northern hills 

water sound. tein 

&asho in the coastal valleys ... 

Fog <' ' * 

along 
.the 

shores. 

- ' - Today 



9 
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USAGE ITEMS FOB. THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Speech Forms to be Taught in the Junior High School 



Form s Not Accepted 



Pronouns 



Will you wkit for John and I? 

Did you see her and I? ~ 

Let him and I do the~work. 

Us bqySvWarvtTfro go. 

SEe invited we girls to the party. 

This is the man which did the work. 

Verbs *' 

' c 

Iuf le ct ionaX Endings 

*He ask me to go. (and other -ed foryus) 
Vfc begun the work at three o 1 clock. 
I brung my lunch. 
He done the work well. 
I drunk it all. 
She give me the picture. 
He run all the way. 
Then -he - came to me and says ... 

„ He. seea the accident 

They have ate ail the melon. 

He has began to. read the book. 

Pve broke my pencil. S V 

He has came here before. 

I have drank {ox drunken ) all the mill© 

The bell has rang. 

Ity dress is toreT 

Vy dress is wore out. 

Agreement with Subject 

One 6f the^ books are lost. 
• Each of the books'" are interesting. 
, : He don't play chess. 

Miscellaneous 

You had ought (you 1 d ought) to do that 
Lgafn us a new game. 
Loavo me see the butterfly. 
Sut in this chair j he set in the chair; 
has set in the cha,ir. 



Accepted Forms 



John and me 
her and me . 
him and me 
we boys 
us girls 
who or that 



asked 

began 

brought 

did 

drank 

gave 

ran 

said 

saw 

eaten 

begun 

broken 

come 

drunk 

rung . 

torn 

worn 



is 

is. 

doesn 1 1 



You ought 

teach 

lot 



sit * sat j has sat 



0£> 



USAGE "ITEMS FO3 THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (bontinued) 
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Foms Not Accepted 



Accepted Forms 



Adjectives and Adverbs 

Is he eating a apple*? 
This here book is mine. 
That there qne is yours . 
Bo* you know them ftoys? 
I don't likeHEKese kind ( those kind) of 
stories. 



Double Negative s 

Ho don't have none of them. 

Haven 1 t you never been to Chicago? 
<J an( ? don 1 1 have no pen. 

V 

I hyren' 1 nothing to do. 



Miscellaneous 



an 

this book 
that one 
those 

this kind, that kind, 
these kinds, those 
kinds 



He doesn't have any, 
hasn't any, has none, 
hasn't got any, has 
got none 

Haven' t you ever, Have 
you never 

Jane doesn 1 1 have a pen, 
has no pen, hasn't got 
a pen 

I don't have anything 
to do, have nothing to 
do, haven't anything, 
haven't got anything 



Vy brother he went to the football game . 

If he'd of come ; would of come; should of 
or T ve"7~ r ~ 



(and other double subjects) 
come, (spelling error for have 



From The Teaching of English Usages by Robert Pooley 
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AUTOFICCPAFHY 

\ 

One of the most interesting and productive ventures can be the assigning 
of student autobiographies. This may cover any time period the teacher chooses. 
You might select any' of the following recommendations: 

Make a collar 'of pictures that will represent y<sur personality. tVrite an 
interpretation of lt.% 

Hake a collage of pictures showing your likes and 'dislikes. Discuss it * - 
with the class. 

The teacher might put up construction paper f of various colors. Ask students 
to identify themselves with three qf the colors. Then discuss what traits would 
be associated with the colors. 

Have students bring in baby pictures of themselves. Classmates enjoy iden- 
^fying students in the photographs. 

Suggest categories that help students get started: 

A. Sample ideas from parents, older relatives or from baby 
books : 

day you were born 
weather on that day 

hews on day of your birth (microfilm copies available 

in library) 
fads of the time 
first home 

diseases, illnesses you have had 

B. Special times 

you have had with your family, your friends- 
holidays, birthdays, vacations 

C. Places 

where you spend much of your time 
areas you have read about 
places you would like to visit 

D. People . 

friends, people you like, people who 
matter to you 

E. Memories 

of successful times 
embarrassing moments 

• F. Music 

-* that you enjcy, groups you enjqy listening to, . - - 

a musical instrument you play 



AUTCEIOGRAFHT (continued) 
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G # Sports 

that interest you - as a spectator or as 
an active participant 

H. Animals V 

dog or cat stories, pets, snalje or 
goldfish stories 

» 

I. Day of Discovery 

you learned you, could: depend oil yourself, 
solve a problem, be trusted on to make 
a decision 



J. Look at Yourself 
Write about 



yonrfreVP nr 7^ffthtTl | pEfiar~Ras happonog- 



toyou from the point of view of your friend, an older 
relative, a younger brother or sister. Write about yourself 
' as he or she rather than. as I # 

/ 

Y . Alternative ^ > ' 

You.,, might tape your story before writing it - Think^a^out : 
Did you ever defend someone? 

Did you miss the opportunity to stand up for someone when youl 
+ * had the chance? ; 

Why do pedple become friends? 
Do you remember someone who didn't impress you too much at first 
but later became a friend?* ' What changed your' mind? 

A GRAifilATICALr AUTOBIOGRAPHY - 

1. Tell where you live how. Use a proper noun in a prepositional phrase. 

2. Describe your appearance. Use an adverb or a predicate adjective. 

3« Write three sentences tbCat describe your, character traits in different situ- 
ations. r>egin each sentence with a prepositional phrase and end with a predi- 
^ cate adjective. Example? During a game I am excited. 

h. vfrito two actions you did this week. Put an adverb telling how before the 
verb and a prepositional phrase telling where after the verb7~Exairc>le : 
Unhappily I reported to the office. . 

5# Mention a place you visited recently. Open your sentence with a prepositional 
phrase telling when . Use a verb taking a direct object. Example: During 
.,the summer I visited Canada. 



6. 
7. 



Tell three things you usually do after school. 



AOTOBIGGRAPHT (continued) 



8. Give two of your favorite authors. Use predicate* nouns. 

9. list two wishes or hopes you had this"* week. Begin -with an adverb. Sxaiaple: 
Hopefully I dreamed of an easy test. 

10* Tell of two times you gave something to a friend. Use your friend 1 s name 
as an indirect object. 

11. Begin a sentence with, "taen I was nine." Tell your chief fear. Then under 
line the when clause and put a comma after it. f 

• 12. Tell of a time you were injured. Use a transitive verb. 

13* Write a definition of beauty, using a predicate noun. Use a word picture 
i» jgstr rigfinifccn z r; ~ — '~ ~ — — 



lli. Define in" one sentence a word such as friend, brother, hope, patriotism. 
Begin with the words, "To me." Use a predicate noun that creates a word 
picture. 

< 

After you have exhausted all possibilities, prepare an outline of your 
story about you. Hand it in ttf be. checked. Then write a draft which will also 
be checked. Mien you are passing in your finished product, illustrate %t with 
snapshots, drawings, cartoons, old school pictures or papers. The cover provide 
„ aT l exce 3 lent °PP ortuni "ty for originality. Student creations have included: a 
J>hctostat of MsT>ir£h certificate, a Time magazine cover with the" student's 
picture as "Man of the lear," the firsTTose presented to her mother at the 
student 1 s birth. 
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PRE-PRODUCTION WRITING 

J 

- Purpose: To make students aware of the fact that all pr9^ct planning involves 
the composition process. 

Procedure: v < 

1. The student writes %n detail his plans for a project for another class. 

2. Possible projects could include: 

a. Home economics: a notebook of home decorating ideas, a collection 
of favorite recipes, hints on sewing synthetic fabrics. 

b. Foreign language: making a tape for the use of a foreign language 
student studying English. 

c. rlechanical/technical drawing classes: plans for a house, or a : 
- : : SthaUr cmi^rttirn 1 fartlattng with flfftatfrrdr "explanations "of purpose '■ 



and function. 

Social studies: construction of a model of an historical building 
or the reproduction of a document. 

'woodworking/metal classes: , drawings and written descriptions of 
the process to be followed* in the creation of a piece of furniture, 
a metal wall hanging, etc. 

Mathematics: a written description of the construction of three 
dimensional figures illustrating mathematical principles. 



Response : 



!• The teacher's approval of the project on the basis of the preliminary 
written description will be the primary response. 

2. The teacher's (other subject area) acceptance of zhe finished project 
for credit will be the final response. 

variat j on: 

Procedure: 

1. A student works with a partner to conceive of a possible project, 
product, or a service for which a need exists. 

2. All communication from the beginning must be conducted in writing. 

3. Siting continues until both are sure that they understand each 
other's ideas, the process of putting the product together, and 
the end result. 

Response: * . 

One-partner gets- w to explain the pr^el?r~orally to the class. T 

The other must remain silent even if he disagress with what is 
■being said. 

A 2* The second partner then has a chance to set the record straight 

to the clas3. ; 
3» Both partners then discuss the difficulties they experienced in 
CB?r S6f> communicating during the project. (Explanation may dons in front 

- tjvL-- --VfV of the ^cla^s: -or with the t each er ora&a written assignment.) 
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?ICKVEREAL ACTIVITIES 

'The following are sug^estionk^hich can te used to heigWa^udents** 
awareness of nonverbal confepiication and their sensitivity: 

Have students create a montage which is a collection of elements from 
different sources, such as parts of pictures, photographs, and drawings, combined 
to give a total effect; thus a montage communicates an idea or topic without 
words. S+udents can share magazines and other sources of material in class, but 
thev should not divulge their toj ic. When the montages are completed, show each 
one to the class.. If it can be understood without discussion, then the montage 
can te considered a successful conmunication. 

Ot tain some small' art objects, such as dolls and animals constructed -from 
various fabrics and metals. Allow each student to handle an d explore one item 
at a time whilo ho ia blin d folde d. T h e sludem should write a brief de scrip tion- 
for each artifact. .*en all objects have been shared and descriptions written, 
compare the e>:periences of the. students. Then show each object to the class, 
discuss perception and compare the use of verbal language to immediate experience. 

Take a picture or photograph of a person and have students write a description 
of the item so that a person who has not seen it would know what tne person in 
the picture looks like. ±ac students' descriptions can than be compared and the 
ensuing discussion can once again cover perception and the .use of verbal language 
iii relation to immediate experience. 

Place labels, such as "a mean, grouchy neighbor" and "a soft touch", on 
appropriate pictures of people. The 'students choose one stereotype and write a 
description. They will obviously be aided by the nonverbal cuus in the pictures 
and those based on their experiences with the stereotyped person. 

Students can interpret editorial cartoons with no captions by u^ing the 
nonverbal cuos present. , . 



C: 



"The iiaxiy Faces of .Language Teaching in the English Classroom" 
Arizona JSnglish bulletin 



er|c — - - : - — : 
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RGLE PLATING AMD IMPROVISATION 



Role playing and improvisation combine gesture and movement with language, 
improvisation can be used in conjunction with many different kinds of classroom 
activities and units, btudents can explore their own values and feelings in a 
wno m I?" or a values clarification unit; students may gain insights about an 
issue or topic by setting up improvisational situations in which various aspects 
of the issue are represented by various roles or characters; students can become 
personally and concretely invclvad Vita the characters, predicaments, and issues 
of a literary apiece by role playing the characters and acting out some of the 
situations in literature. In addition, writing ideas may grow out. of dramatic 
situations in which a student participates; dramatizations of parent/child con- 
flicts, television stereotypes, occupational situations may provide new perspec- 
tives for students to explore in writing. . 



For some students, no matter how supportive the environment and the~&sacher 
the role playing situation in which he must express himself physically and orallj 
is intimidating. Sven if the improvisation is not going to be "performed" some 
students are shy and feel inadequate in having to take on a persona in front of 
even a small group of pears. Those students should be allowed to participate 
in some other ways of role playing. 



This article and pantomime, role playing and improvisation activities were 
taken fran The ..Inkwell. 



WRITING ACTIVITIES 
GRADE^SEVEN 



Gonstrtfct a collage on a theme (speed, loneliness, hunger, tenderness, 
happiness). Write about your creation. 

« * 

Interview four different students on a pertinent topic and mate a summary 
.of their views. * s 

Tou don ! t like guns and you dcn ! t believe in killing animals. For your 
Christmas gift, your rich uncle sends you a hunting rifle with 200 pounds of 
ammunition. Write him a letter and refuse the gift as' agreeably as you can. 

%■ 

iOTent.an animal t Sketch Write a.dasgription of what, it eat^ hou 

it moves, where it lives.. : : 

* * 

Write a description of .your room to a friend in Washington. Write about 
the same room to a blind strident t*ho will be living in your room while you are 
• m away on vacation for a week. 

v- 

Describe one of your parenfcs^to the Kissing Persons' Bureauj describe the 
same person to a friend. ' * 

"Watch a person you don ! t fcnuw f.or several minutes; describe the expression 
on his or her face • 



describe a real-life .landscape scene, 
ftrite a letter to complain about a product. 




Rhet6ric and Copies Iti on in" the 'English Classroom. Ariaone English Bulletin. 
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V," ' Gj^ADE SEVEN 

CREATIVE WRITING - IDEAS USING THE NEWSPAPER 



Have the student write a newspaper style account of "The Tortoise and the 
Hare as if the- student were a reporter covering the event of the big race. ' The 
student my use any other literary character or event that might interest him. 
Include a headline. 

Variation: With -a partner, student mighty create an interview. 

One -play the newspaper reporter, .one may be the 
tortoise. They can use any angle, straight news 
or feature type depending upon they characters or 
events they choose. 

NOTE; _ Why "T i w TortTOsr- a BertB o Hard"? For a a ^S iart -!he — 

tortoise and the hare interview always ^urns out to be a comedy. 

The students enjoy watching it and are motivated to try 'something 

like it themselves. ' ' / 

• ^epare a ME, MYSELF, AND I -collage using words or photos in the -newspaper 
that might fit the child's personality, likes, dislikes --anything that, might des- 

. cnbe him. Leave his name off j have the others guissS/HO. This one is an excel- 
lent instant room decoration project the first wee\c of school. 

Ta^"^s "exaSple of quick" thinking . ~ 

NOT BCMB 

Lincoln, England (UPI)--The red box lying by the road 
was ticking, * t sc the eliferly gentleman threw it into the 
River Witham before it could explode. } olice said later 
. . they wanted to ask him to pinpoint the spot— so the gas 
company could recover its $200 equipment used' for de- 
tecting gas leaks. . 

nin^in7 th £f *?equel to this story, that mighTadd to the already humorous con- - 
clusxon? Try this one: A week later thTrsame man carries a small, ticking box_ 
into the gas company, explaining- that he found another. one-of their detecting 
devices. Sate employees agree and thank him* for his efforts j others say it doesn't 
look like the device and, might be a bomb. Twenty minutes later..... 

Write a newspaper account of "Snow White, '"'The- Three jae ar-s" i^rStudeixt&- 
enjoy reading them aloud. The headlines for these stories are excellent vocabulary 

builders, » , — --— =^L_l_l__ » 

t Create a short play base^LoiLa nev/spaper story, picrture, or feature. Plan 
the action, but create dialogue on the spot, Sevaiai.groups can do this activity 
aft one class period, - 
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THESE' ACTIVITIES WORKED FOR OTHERS 
GRADE SEVEN * 



Word Game 

ThTbeauty of this little lesson is that it encourages thinking about words, 
yetwithout the primary emphasis on spelling and meaning which throws so many 
student imaginations for a losV in word exercises. Words may be within the grasp - 
of the student's imagination for some other reason. Ferhaps a lesson such as this, 
which will make .any student grope for words, will lead the student to reach for 
meanings and spellings later. 

The teacher should ask the students to take pen and paper. On the signal to , 
begin, they write as many words as they think of that begin with a certain letter 
of the alphabet, »b» for example. At the end of the first minute the teacher says, 
. "Now do words beginning with 'h',» or any arbitrary letter, and continues in this 
manner cnanging to a different letter each minute until the ten minutes are up. 
Upon collecting the papers the teacher ^y cxanino thorn as examples of word facility 

J 9 ^^^ 16 ^ 1 ' SperbLng abilit y> and, imagination, yet none of these in- 

uicators was presented to the students as the reason for doing the exercise. Oh 
.yes, he sure to tell the students beforehand to write words down regardless of 
.whether they know the meanings or the correct spelling, and also that they are free 
£o create new worlds. 

To prove that this is not a pointless task, and to see that words are asso- 
ciated not only by cannon first letters,* but also by sound, syllable groups, pre- 
fixes, suffixes, roots, stems, and endings, try this yourself for two minutes, 
using the letters »c" and "m.» Then after compiling your brief list, check it over 
and see if you detect that a certain freedom of imagination was at play there be- 
cause you were not primarily concerned with the correct ■spellings or meanings. 

Dictiona ry — Definition * 
~ T^iyTesson allows the student to work with words uiifamiliar to him and use 
the dictionary as ,a tool for enjoyment rather than as a ponderou^ volume of 
correctly spelled words. 

Divide the class into groups of five and give -one dictionary to each group. 
Have one member of the group choose from anywhere in the dictionary a single word 
unknown to 1 - anyone in the group. After reading the word to the group, he writes, . 
in his own words, the definition on a piece of paper. The other members of the 
group make up and write dowipfehelr own definition and give it to the leader of 
the group. The leader then redds all the definitions, after which, everyone in " 
the group except the leader votes for what he believes to be the correct definition. 
One point is given to a player every time his definition receives a vote and to 
* whomever votes for the correct definition. -The leader loses a point for every vote 
given to the correct definition. Change' leaders. - " 

Thoroughly iIodern,iiother Go ose 

■ tie are all familiar with the attention-getting economy of the newspaper head- 
line, ever since Variety pegged Black. Thursday with "Wall Street Lays an Egg." 
- In fact, We tend to take headlines for granted, forgetting that once upon a- time'' 

were no newspapers and no BIG BOLD HEADLINES. So what follows may provide 

a temporary cure for this complacency. It'„s a guessing game, short and fan. 

Each of the f ollowing^hcadlines suggest-a different popular fairy tale or 
Mother Goose rhyme. Can you guess each title? . "Gow Sighted by Astronauts in 
..Lunar Probe „" "Trumpeter Kisses Performance, Claims Forty Winks." "Husband 
-Arraigned; Wife Tells Bizarre Story of Captivity." "Girl Flees from Eight r Legged 
A,K. Assailant," "Hubbard Seeks Help for Starving Canine." "Millions Cheer Sling- 
shot Kid," "I Couldn't Save Granny, says Ax~Wielding Woodsman." These are but a 
examples. It might be also worthwhile to turn the tables and ask the students 
: RI C *ffig 0C Py editors for a new batch of old familiar stories of songs. _J3a& iow 
ana^aa • .different headlines, can express the same story* • . 
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WORD STUDY 
GRADE* SEVEN 



» *• ^hsuage approach which might intrigue students was recommended at a 
National Council of Teachers of English, meeting?" It involves the study of 
names. The student begins by looking at his own name, then moves to the names 

£ 2 5° f^ 8 * T ° begin ' he is asked t0 l00k U P hi s given name in a 

standard- desk dictionary, h boy named Leroy would discover that his name is 
French in origin and means the king. Another might have a different reaction if 
SL? aia ? + 1S ^J^, Hebrew for without honor . Last names may present a more 

P^blem for many students, but theyare nonetheless intrigued by names 
like nofleur, the flower , Johnston, town of John, or Sjbhwartz, black. 

i J 

Many find it gives them a ivnew ed-tefc orast in thcir -^atmL3y-4iis^rigs-fco 

discuss their origins with their parents;. 




ERIC 
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, PANT (HEME ACTIVITIES 
GRADE SEVEN . 



For pantomimes in small groups, have students: 

put. up a prefab building 3 have them do it as a serious scone 
and as a comic scene. 

perform a rescue operation; two students are on a cliff above; 
a third student is caught on a ledge below and is afraid to move* 

act out a restaurant or banquet scene; some students are waiters, 
serving various courses of a meal; others are being waited jmv, . 



bpcomo fisherman; one is catching all the fish and the others 
are catching nothing; dt 9 people are fishing from a boat in which 
one person is patient and the other impatient and can't sit 
still. 

act out parts as sales people,, selling furs, jewelry, etc.; 
customers are trying on all kinds of merchandise while the 
salesperson is convincing the customer to buy. 

become patients in the waiting room of a doctor's office. 
Some patients are nervous, sane are sick, some are impatient. 

act out the scone of an automobile accident or bicycle collision. 



j 



ROLE PLAYING AND IMPROVISATION 
GRADE SEVEN 
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Some possibilities: 

Tape recording: Often students who are self-conscious about doing dramatic 
activities can handle tape recording. It's helpful for the student to be able' 
to take the tape recorder to another area to tape a radio discussion or a radio 
play in which he takes on a new role or a new character. 

Pupretry: Using puppets also gives students some anonymity. They can be 
invisible to an audience, and often find that liberating in terms of feeling 

-^° r ? abl f l a ! :CU ^. I 03q? f eSS f ng the idea s and fe - lin gs of a character. In addition,. * 

atntents -t-f tan eK3oy~ ^g5atin g tn e ir "own puppctaf and can ex p r ess the natu r e and 

personality of a character through their creation of a puppet. 

When studying novels or short" stories, have the students role play the major 
characters under different circumstances. For example, put one of the characters 
in a supermarket checkout line and lot someone get ahead of him. The students 
might enjoy trying, to guess how the characters wuuld act in these situations. * 
As they discuss the portrayals, the entire, group gains insight into characteri- 
zation. 

Suggestions for improvisational situations: 

A younger brother has been begging to drive his older brother's new car> 
the Older brother finally gives in and thu younger one has just wrecked the 
car and has to break the news, 

A doctor is telling a nervous, fearful patient that he must have surgery. - - 



DIALECTS 
GRADE SEVEN. 

Since dialects usually have their roots in family background and nationality, 
the study of dialects for those entering junior high may well begin in their own 
homes, 

ACTIVITIES 4 • 

Students: 

may compare terms for family members. 

gh-CTrtroff- spantal Trixknam have evolved/ - — 

compare with relatives in other parts of the country differences 
in pronunciation and in vocabulary. 

Investigate dialectal differences between generations. Are there great 
variations in the dialect used by grandparents and that used by students and 
their friends? 

Create a dictionary of teen age slang. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ANALOGIES » 
GRADE SEVEN 



Each of the sentences below is an incomplete analogy in which an occupation 
is associated with some item it uses or makes. Try to complete each sentence by 
choosing the occupation best defined by its example. (Example: Shorthand is 
to a secretary as a blackboard is to a teacher. 

lo Corrections are to a proofreader as paintings are to an , 
2. riailbox is to a postman as a limouaixxe is to a 



3» Gas is to a gas attendant as a newspaper is to a 
lu Hair styling is tp a beautician as a decorated cake is to a 
Shovel is to a laborer as a menu is to a 

6. Cap is to a nurse as a badge is to a 

7. Baton is to a conductor as a plow is to a 



8. Fop is to a housekeeper as a typewriter is to a 

9. Book is to a librarian as plants are to a 
10. Pen is to an artist as horse is to a 



It is your turn to add your own analogies. 
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MY ABILITIES 
GRADE SEVEN 



I learn easily. Yes No 



2. I can read well. Yos No 



3. My grades are average or better. Yes 

h. T have a good memory. J2S No ? 



No 



No 



5. Ky mental ability is average or better. Yes 

I- possess- average or b e t ter abili t ies i n one""or mor e o f the foll owing 



Athletic 4 

Artistic 

hechanical 

liusical 

Mathematical 



Scientific, 

Dramatic 

Speaking 

Selling 

Dancing 



3.70 



ORADS SSVM 

Please complete each, 

1. Walking to school, I 

2. I like to read 

» • 
3» Saaetiines I am afraid 

iw When I have to read aloud 

* * 

5. I'm at my best when 

6. I can't understand why 

7. I ^et angry when 

8. I like people who 
9« I spend money on 

10o I f d read more .if v .. 

Ho I often worry about 

12. To be on time is important because 

a 380 



FERS(ML INVENTORY (continued) 
*13. At home I like 

1U. tiy idea of a good friend 

v 

15 • I do not like to 

16# Reading comic books is 
* 

17 . Mien I finish school, I 

18* I hope I never 

19. Mien I recite in class 



20. I do not like to 

21. I wonder 



22* What I like to do best is 
23V I wish that I 



\ 

A 
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FROH AIDS" TO CPRfllCOLUH PLANiJIflG : a . 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS - NOTE 

- ., ^ individual writing folders. Let the students write as often as they 
like or have t^mo to, and file thoir papo.rs in their folders. Let the student 
select one composition over a too or three week period to be edited and finished 
in a completed copy for evaluation by himself and his teacher. While the class 
is writing the teacher should have two., students at his desk; one is discussing 
the paper while the other child is waiting for the first to finish. This is 
recommended as one procedure for evaluating a composition. 

Have students read compositions by other students in the class. Let them 
Place penciled suggestions and comments at the bottom of the paper or on another 
shest of pajer. * 

m. I ^ of papers to another class to be read, or to another teacher for 

him to distribute to his class. Comments could be attached to the papers. 

=~ Occasiona ,lly the teacher might read papers to note where students as a class 
are having- difficulty with mechanics. By using the opaque projector the group 
can see what students are writing and what common problems they have. 

a nn + » Ut T . t i hU + ? rin r ip fu lG ? k at a of pa P° rs f or his evaluation. He might send 
a note-or letter to the class, or could talk with the class about their writing, 
he could road several of the papers to the class. 

* Have the students let parents read compositions for their comments. Have 
them be more -are cf what is being written than how to correct grammatical 
errors. 



Have students discuss their procedure for organizing and expressing their 
ideas both before and during writing. Find out what suggestions they have for 
improving their work. J 

Let students tape their stories and poems for the class to hear. 

Select some of the compositions for publication in the school newspaper or 
local newspaper. 

Ifimeograph a composition for the class to read and discuss. What do you like 
about the selection? Is it well written? How would you improve it? Is it 
legible? Is the person concerned with good grammar? How could the .story have 
better continuity? Have the class actually iudge the. effectiveness of the written 
product. Keep in mind that the greatest va]foe in such an experience is not to 
the writer of the composition but to the class in learning to evaluate written 
composition. » 

- Read to your students how one central controlling idea has been experimented 
with in various patterns by well-known authors. One author has taken the main 
idea to be used in a short stqry, another through the novel, and still another as 
a magazine editorial. Discuss with your students that when a person feels the 



AID TO (mXLOJUttl PLfilflJIUG: tfrJGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS (continued) 

purpose for his writing end is able to select a main idea resulting from his 
productive thinking and controlling purpose, he is r^ady to experiment with 
using this main idea in various patterns and manners of expression; 

Suggestion the board three or four words and let the students weave a 
story around them. Have several rcad.to the class • Then select one of the 
original stories and read the first paragraph or two to the class • N^xt have 
the students canplete the story tty&iselves. Or, select a story and read the 
ending to the group. This tijne hs^e them write the beginning and the body of 
the story. For another pattern try lis^qg the same throe cr four words and write 
a title for' a story, use vivid phrases to describe the words, write a myth, write 
a news article, try a few lines of poetry, or send a telegram. 

Select four pictures and hav^ the students write a paragraph or short story 
including ideas from all four pictures. Use tho same pictures, or select others, 
to write sentences, a paragraph, a radio ccript, a feature article for the news- 
paper, or a mystery story. 

The class might plan a program of any subject unit. In order to publicize 
the program one group could write advertisements and draw posters, itnother gro>up 
might plan the written jrogram including a number of written patterns. The en- 
tire class night compose a letter of invitation to the principal and the parents, 
finally, a review cf the program might be written for the room or school newspapo 
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GRADE EIGHT 

* 

CREATIVE WRITING - IDEAS USING THE NEWSPAPER 

rfr concSn^d Say ° r St0ry ° n ^ iteW ^ news P a P er that rflade y° u ^eel sad, happy, 

'ifrite a character sketch on an interesting figure currently in the news. 

write a newspaper account (straight reporting) of seme significant (or insignificant) 

event in your family life . . 
Write a news story fron an uncaptioned picture in the newspaper. 

Keep a file on one or two conic strips for two weeks. Discuss sequence, language 
patterns, episodes, purposes, • etc. bonus: Teach direct quotation using the conic 
S l TVP tl J £ ' veiythln g that appears in the "balloon" must have quotation marks around 
it. Students write one comic strip in paragraph form. Paragraph at each change 
of speaker. 

Variation: Eack a comic strip with tag board. Clip the pictures apart 
and put in an envelope. Students try to arrange them in 
the proper sequential order. Use the Sunday edition because 
the comics are so colorful. 



Find pictures that might tell a good story.. Have students write a caption:" Em- 
phasize that the whole story must be under the picture since there is no other 
printed story connected with it. Use the $ Ws (who, what, where, when, why), 
^ompam^their story with the original caption. 



WRIGHT RIGHT BUT WRONG 

Chicago, Illinois (AF)~ A 5-year-old boy crawled up on- Santa's 
lap at a department store and asked him what Santa would need 
if he had two boots and one sock. Phil aright, -an Illinois 
State University graduate student in the off season, said he 
thought quickly and replied, "Another sock." 

The child punched him hard in the stomach. 

How might "Santa Glaus" have reacted to the child? How might the child's parents 

reacted? Imagine other incidents—funny, Sad, unusual—that could happen to a 

department store Santa. Perhaps interviews with some of them would reveal enter- 
taining anecdotes. 



DEFECTIVE GUN 



Dayton, Ohio (UPI)— Two men walked into a restaurant with 

the intention of holding it up. and on£ of them pulled a gun ^ 
on the waitress. As he held the gun, its cylinder fell off 
and onto the counter. The men looked at each other in surprise 
and fled. 

Is it possible that this was the first "job 1 '? Write a dialogue that might have oc- 
^ it?^^ P n P 7# ^ at kind of ^ cri P ti0 * wight accompany 



THESE ACTIVITIES WORKED FOR OTHERS 
GRADE EIGHT 



Select two pictures, one of an inanimate object and one of a person (or 
people )j display these pictures to the class and have them write a description 
of either picture ~ 10 minute time limit . *Q N 

— ^sk the class if there is any difference in the way men and women express 
themselves. Encourage discussion with more detail d questions such as "asser- 
tiveness, briefness" (male) as opposed to "diffidence, flowery phrasing" 
(female)? * 

Head selected student description^ -of pictures to class } ask class to iden- 
tify writer as male or female through the writer's use of language, irtiphasize 
the use of language , 

Word-Association Game 

Although there is little psychiatric or scientific value in it, the teacher 
migfrt want to play Jr. Analyst and direct a wqrd-association game. The teacher 
reads a list of wards to the students, and the students respond with the first 
thing that ccmes to their minds. The words should be forceful and stimulating, 
provocative and controversial, and maybe, for balance, perhaps a few dull and 
mundane. The students may then compare and contrast their responses, discussing 
what they feel is the significance of their answers. If for nothing else, this 
game can be a useful demonstration of metaphor and association in thought* and 
language. __„._. 

Emotio ns in Advertisements 

Materials: stacks of magazines and newspapers 4 
Time: 10 minutes 

For a class that is capable of understanding a few basics of semantics, a 
short time spent looking at the claiiac of advertisements might be interesting and 
even f unny, , Have the kids go through the magazines and newspapers, telling them 
to call out, show, or list claims that are really meaningless, or phrases that 
are meaningless that are attached to the product. A brief remark in closing on 
how advertisements appeal to our emotions should be made, boiik* examples of this 
are: "The Un-Cola," "The Sex-Appeal Toothpaste, "/"Tastes Like Love," etc. 

Vocabulary Word Game 

* 

The teacher should prepare a list of $ to ^vocabulary words for the class. 
2ach student then shoaLd look up _the words in the dictionary and use the entire 
group of w ^ s j|^ single sentence & his or her own composxtion. (Obviously, 
a lack of relal5|jftship between the words will make the activity more challenging.) 
Then, selected students will/* read their sentences aloud to the ^class. The 
teacher should be able to use the sentences to explore points of word usage, 
connoted and denoted meaning and idiom, and questions of sentence structure and 
subordination. (Example: if the teacher were feeling especially perverse, he 
or she miglvtassign the words archipelago , exchequer , erudite , divan , sonorous ,- 
and samiayfBiuAst.)' ' * 



-113- 
WORD STUDY 

GRADE EIGHT 

Our Changing Language 

Students should be aware that the language they speak is not static, but 
that it is changing every day. New words are coined by advertisers, technology, 
sports and intellectual movements. In addition, Americans have a tendency to 
"borrow" words prodigiously fron other countries. This lesson can clarify the 
ways in which a word enters and becomes established in the American vocabulary. 

• After ycu have given a few cf ycur own examples, have the students volunteer 
examples .for each manner in which words are created. A few ways that could be 
discussed: 

1. nid words which have assumed new meanings — rock, rap, straight, acid, 
dig, trip, cccl, etc. (These words are often referred to as slang 
until they have become accepted.) 

2. Words borrowed from other languages: ecology (Latin), condominium, 
acupuncture, hula, hibachi, sauna (vinish), discotheque (French), etc. 

3. Formation of compound words from existing vocabulary: permapress, 
superstar, hardhat, drive-in, microwave, bustop, etc. 

U. Words formed by adding a prefix or suffix: "mini-" and "maxi-" 
words; "pre-" packaged, "pre-" fabricated; "para" medics, 
psychology; "gap" words; "-ize", finalize; etc. 

5« Anonyms-words made up of words smashed together: Sunoco 

(oun Oil Co.), radar, scuba (self-contained underwater breathing 
apparatus), Nabisco (rlat'l Biscuit Co.), wasp (white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant)., etc. 

6. brand names that come to stand- for a category of objects: 
iQoonex, Jello, Xerox, Frigidaires, Crisco, Kodak, etc. 

7. Proper names that have become . standard vocabulary words: 
Frisbee (a man's name), sandwich, ragland, macintosh, levis, etc. 

8. Portmanteau words— words that are made up of two other words crushed 
togoth^r: brunch, chortle, etc. 

Our Difficult English Language 

Using the sentence, "It's time to hit the hay," point out to students how 
this would be extremely difficult for a person from a foreign country to under- 
stand. Students will have fun describing and imagining the literal meaning of 
the sentence. Dividing the class into four groups, give them five minutes to 
think of expressions in rur language which would cause great difficulty to a person 
not familiar with the expression. _ Have^the, students, put the expressions into 
sentence form. Urge them rut to use current slang. At the end of the five min- 
utes, find out which group came up with the most expressions, and have a person 
in the group read the sentences. Other groups may then add other expressions. 
With the reading of each sentence, students, in other groups should be called 
upon by the reader to describe the literal meaning of the sentence and recite a 
sentence which world clarify the meaning to the foreigner (e.g., It's time to go 
to bed.). If there is time, the teacher should list the expressions on the board 
for students to copy; if there is not time, the teacher should collect the papers 
from each group, type them up, and give each student a mimeographed list. 

/ : ' ' 
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PAiJTCMIMB ACTIVITIES 
GRADE -EIGHT 



An effective moans of evaluating the students 1 understanding of a chapter 
frcm literature is to ask them to enact particular scenes without -the use of 
dialogue. This tests the students 1 ability to convey the action, of the* story. 
Class responses indicate their understanding of the plot and the effectiveness 
of the actors presenting the scenes. 

Involve students in an entire class activity in which everyone is doing 
different kinds of things. Examples: an amusement park, a county. fair, a 
parade. As a whole group the class establishes the things that they might 
find there. Then the class breaks into small groups to become various parts 
of the scene. For example, in an amusement park scene, the students could act 
as travelling musicians, clowns, focd vendors, and cus toners. Students coircnurti- 
cate their aspect of the fair or park without words. 



4,5- 

ROLE PLAYING hMD IMPROVISATION 
GRaDE SIGHT V- 




Some improvisations work very well as round table discussions with people 
taking on different characters and discussing issues and ideas talk-show style, 
jot having to move and gesture is a comfortable introduction into improvisation 
for some students. . ' • 

Dramatize a poem, song, story, or scene from a novel. 

Interview various characters from a story, poem, play, or novel about their 
interests, experiences and why they act or believe as they do. 



The class divides itftc groups of four or five. Within each group the*stu- 
1 • f fu ° r three, characters which they are all familiar with from books 

which they all have r.ad (movies may also be used). The teacher describes a 
dilemma situation. For example: a young girl seems to be struggling about 
fifty yards offshore at the teach where the three selected characters happen 
to be sitting. Earfi group decides what the three would be doing sitting on the 
beach, -now each would react to the situation, what would 2ead the students to 
draw such conclusions abcu^t those characters. Hopefully this lesson would be 
an exercise in delving deeply into character so as to .be able to apply what was 
learned about the characters to other/ real-life situations. 

Personal experiences/values " 

A sales person has given an ill-tempered customer the wrong change during 
a rush periodj other customers are waiting. 

A father is telling his family that he has been dismissed from his job. 

The boss is reprimanding the wrong employee on a shoddy repair job on a 
TV; the person really responsible enters the scene. 



/ 
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DIALECT IN LITERATURE 



( 



h GRADE EIGHT 



THE ADVENTURES CF HUCKLEBERRY FINN 



Mark Twain lots diale-ct serve as a class-caste determiner in his portrayal 
of Huck and Jim. Although these characters come from the poorest segment of 
the Southern, pre-Civil War social structure, Twain makes it clear to JJie reader 
that Jim belongs to the Negfro "Cafete." Huck is a member of the white "class." 

"While reading Huck Finn, students can become involved in the difference 
between Huck 1 s and Jim' s dialects. One way is to have the students complete the 
following list: 



Jim 



Huck 



Jim 



Huck 



yist'day 
wid 
mawing 
tuck 

ain T t 

doan 



b'kaze 
agwyne 



yesterday 

with 

morning 

took 

was 

hain' t 
■ don't 
reckon 
scarcely 



twice 
the 



think 
arter 



that 



j edged 



fo' 

warn' t 



nuther 
yit, yet 



tnr 

raft 



or 
for 



dey 



somewhere s 
other 



here, hear 
just. 



"The Many Faces of language Teaching in the English Classroom" 
Arizona English Bulletin 
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SELF-APPRAISAL CHART 
. GRADE EIGHT 

1. I believe that I would enjoy working with (people, myself, ideas, things, 
animals). 

2. I feel that I would best work with my (hands, mind, both hands and mind). 
3* I feel that I would like to work (indoors, outdoors, both). 

1|. I would like to work (in my community, in a nearby area, far frcm home). 

£. I would like to liye (in the country, in a small town, in the suburbs, in 
the city). 

6. In my spare time I really enjoy 

7. I am very interested in learning about myself when I 



8. I felt especially good about myself when I- 
9* My parents would like me to become a 
10. I would like to be cane a 



U. Do you like to do detailed work? 

12. Do you like to compete with others? 

13. Do you enjoy doing a variety of things? 
ll;. What do you consider an honest day 1 s work? 

l£* Would you enjoy having a job that has certain drawbacks (such as: lack of 
promotion)? ^ 

16 . Do you always like to know what's coming next? 

17. Do you like to run occasional risks? 

18. Would you like to be a leader of a group or a member of, a group? 
19 • What would you consider convenient working hours? 

20. Would you enjoy an occupation that requires traveling? 

21. Do you like eating good food? 

22. What goal do you^wish to achieve in life? 
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m PERSONAL TRAITS 
GRADE EIGHT 



In this evaluation you are going to concern yourself with your personal 
traits and abilities. After you have completed your evaluation, stNidy it very 
carefully, because it will give, you a fairly good picture of yourself. It will 
tell you southing about your traits and abilities. It will point out your strong 
and weak^pQjarts. It will show ftu where you need improvement. Of course, this 
evaluation won 1 1 tell yqu everything, but it does give you a good start in your 
panning. 

Check which applies to you, 

1. I am a friendly person, Yes^ No ? 



2, I like to be with people. Yes No ? 

3. I get along well with people. Yes Mo ? 

lw I get ^pset very easily. Yos No ? 

5, I am usually pleasant, Yas No ? 

6, I lose my temper very quickly. Yes No 1 
7« I worry a lot. Yes No ? 

8, I ' have a lot of patience. Yes No ?• 

9# I'm usually considerate of others. Yes No 

10. I like to plan school activities. Yes No 

llo I lack confidence in myself. Yes No ? 

12, I like school. Yes No ? 

13. I like to read. Yes No ? 



Ill, I like to speak before groups. Yes / No 
I am* kind. Yes No ? ' 

16. I am honest. Yes No ? 

17. I can keep a secret. Yes No ? 

18. I am dependable. Yes * No ? 



19. I am prejudiced toward others, Y^s No 

20. I have a sense of humor* Yes No ? 



-UP- 
GRADE EIGHT 

PERSONAL I?WE:iTOaj 

1. Will going to School make it more likely that you will eventually be able 
to do what you want to do? 



2. What would you like to be doing five years from now? 

Ten years fran now? 

Twenty years from now? 

3o Are grades important to you? 
Why or why not? 



lw H^ve you ever lived in a different city? 

State? Country? 
When? 

$. Would you rather be living somewhere else now? 
Where? 
Why? 

6# Do you have self-respe'ct? 

If so, how did you achieve it? 
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FERSOMA.L XNVESTORy (continued) 
* \ 

7* Wh^t hobby do you enjoy the most? 



8. Of all the movies you have seen or books you have read, which are you most 
eager to see or, read again? 



9. Describe how you are dressed. 

Does this reveal anything to you a£out yourself? 

10 # Would it disturb you if T threw away your answers without reading them? 
Why or why not? * , : * 

11. Have you ever flown? 

Do you or would you like to fly? 



12. fahat single event do you remember about your first few days in first 
grade? 



13 • Is there anything about you that a teacher should know that would make 
your school years better for you? 



9 
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GRaDj£ Nliffi 

Try this the first day. Ask the students to seat themselves in alphabetical 
order. Give them a time limit depending on the achievement level of the class. 
It is interesting to watch >the initial bewilderment develop into an organization 
of their own. Standing on the sideline, you can determine leadership ability. 
Moreover, students become acquainted and you learn a few names. 



rlark Twain said that "the difference between the right word and the- almost 
ngit word is the difference between lightning and the lightning bug." Focus 
your students' attention on the importance of choosing precisely the right words 
m their oral and written communication. This lesson may be brief or cover a 
large portion of a class period. «a 

Materials : - one transparency with a poem or any well-written j isco of 
fiction or non-fiction reproduced on it. 

- a second transparency with a different poem or any other piece 
similar in quality of expression to the first. On this transparency 
leave blank spaces where key words appear in the piece. These 
words may be highly descriptive verbs, or significant nouns or 
adjectives, etc. The words must be "right," -inevitable in con- 
veying the meaning or expressiveness of the piece. 

- on the third transparency reproduce the same piece that appears on - 
thv, second transparency. Highlight thu words that were left blank 
in the second transparency. (Use red marker or underscore.) 

Procedure: - Have your students read #1. Foint out and discuss several 
icey words and their "rightness." 

- Place the second transparency on the overhead, allow students time 
to read it and jot down words .that seem most nearly "right" choices 
for filling in the several blank spaces. Discuss the merits, etc., 
of the students' various choices. 

- Finally, display the author's (j?3) choices (key words highlighted) 
and discuss the author's choices and the students' in terms of • 

t Mark Twain's definition of the "right word." 
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CRj-JIffi rt aiT"£iiG - IDiiAS USLiG THE ;JBy&?A«ai 



THRIC3 RC&BED 

Detroit, rlichigan (UPI)--Cab driver Shawn iiaullqjr was robbed, 
robbed, and robbed* 

Kaullcy told police that he drove a man to his apartment 
Sunday and the man took off without paying him the fare* 
Iftiile Haullpy gave chase, another man stole his jacket from 
the cab. It contained his ?H0 eyeglasses When the cabbie 
tried to chase the raan with the jacket, he was stopped by 
three young men who had knives. They relieved him of p$ 
in cash* - 

For openers, it night be fun to have a <aass act out how the cab driver explained 
all this to (a) his cabbie friencis, (b)his boss, (c) his girlfriend (whom he'd 
have to impress with his courage), and (d) the police. The students could also 
explore the reasons why this story is funny and what kinds of additional events 
might make it even funnier. (For example, his leaving the cab in a no-parking 
zone and getting a ticket, or returning to find the cab up on cinder blocks and 
its tires crones.) 



Perhaps the most bizarre story ona could ever ccm^ across concerns one of those 
quirks of fate that we find so intriguing in the plots of writers like Camus or 
Kosinski. 

TROOPER SAVES A LIFE, THSJ LOSES HIS (Mil 

~ . Athens, Georgia (AF) — On a winter night in 1973, State Trooper 
Larioine Kirchner saved the life of Keith Ray riartin, 3U, of 
nacon, Georgia, ilarti^s pickup truck had crashed, and he was 
near death with a severed artery. Kirchner stopped the bleeding, 
. radioed for an ambulance, and sent Hartin to a hospital five 
miles away. The trooper filed a drunk driving charge against 
Ilartin, but a judge reduced the charge to reckless driving. 
Hartin was allowed to keep his driver * s license. 

Last> Friday night, Kirchner, 51 j stopped a speeding car only 
,a few miles from the site where Martin had been injured U| ✓ 
months ago. As the state trooper walked back to his patrol 
car after issuing a warning ticket, police said he was struck 
and killed by a pickup truck that swerved off the road on the 
wrong sider The driver of the truck didn*t sttfp, police said. 

Officers investigating the accident £ater charged Keith Ray 
Martin, 35* of "Macon, Georgia — the same Keith Ray Martin whose 
life Kirchner had saved — with manslaughter. He is free on 
*3,000 bond. • 

* 

How did the reporter emphasize the absurdity of this tragic incident? Role -play 
a meeting between the state trooper's widow and the man who killed him. rfrite a 
story in which Jlartin is repentant; write a story in which he is cynical and 
-cavalier^aboiri^-his .actions^- — - -- ~ 



GRADE HDffi - CREATIVE WRITING - JSIiiG THE NEwBPAEBR (continued) 



Have a student find a political or historical cartoon. Toll why it i3 significant 
or why it is humorous, Jxplain what characters are represented and explain the 
situation or background* 

Variation: Some students have the talent and inclination to draw their 
own cartoons concerning national or local events. Cartoons 
using your own school happenings or controversies as the 
subject are particularly motivating. 

Have your students form a concerned citizens group. Select a j roblem that interests 
all of the students (hunger, the oil crisis, back-to-basics, pollution control, 
busing), investigate key aspects of the topic, and then prepare a list of possible 
solutions. This kind of activity can involve public opinion surveys, interviews, 
letter writing, reading, critical thinking, organizing facts and information, pro- 
paring demonstration materials, and report writing. Students will also have to 
consider value systems and the interrelationship of world and local problems. 

Try havinf students do an "era study." 1 ost junior high students will be inter- 
ested in researching the American West, the Roaring Twenties, or the Space Age. 
Provide them with a list of possible topics and let them do some background 
reading tefore they make a final selection; include famous jersonalities, scien- 
tific inventions, social trends, comparative literature, and historic events 
among the options. Esq. and the students 1 understanding by showing films, exhibiting 
models, or playing records. Invite local historians and guest lecturers to make 
presentations to the class, and whenever appropriate, plan a field trip to an 
area museum. Ask your students to share their insights with the rest of the class 
'by creating a non-verbal response to accompany the term paper, and set aside time 
for discussion of the topics. 

Students are increasingly interested in the commercial and persuasive uses of 
language in society. Explore propaganda techniques and persuasive writing by 
conducting an ad unit. Students can explore slogans, survey buying habits, and 
deteimine advertising strategies, and you'll find that students are surprisingly 
conscious of the way manipulative processes are employed by many advertisers. , 
Other possibilities include presenting an original television commercial, writing 
a jingle, or auctioning off fictional products. For fun, give your students 1 . 
product names like "Snivlets" or "Ribel-O" and have them croatc the product and 
sell it. 



Search for stories, features, editorials or pictures that illustrate the following 
basig truths : • 



-Man is helpless against nature 
>*an is not helpless against nature 
Man has a "human interest" -in animals 
Kan is determined to succeed 

* Kan loves to laugh 
Man loves children and babies 

M an is kind ' 

Man is cruel - - 

Man has courage 



Examples: 

STRANDED WHAIE SAVED, BROUGHT 
" TO SEATTLE 
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.CHANGES PLANNED IH DEATHS OF HORSES 



h GRADE TUNE 



ANOTHER DIRECTION: LITERATURE Hi RE7ZRSS 



Albert C # Toder 



Despite the manifold schools of literary criticism, in the classroom most 
instructors approach most works in much the same way. They follow, or have their 
students follow, a customary series of activities: 

1. The students are told to read the work. 

2. The class suiranaiizes the plot or outlines the significant 
action to make certain everyone understands tfiat happens in 
the work. 

3. The class isolates and discusses the central event, the crisis. 
U. The- class discusses the theme of the work, usually implicit in 

the central event or crisis. 
5. The discussion then concludes with some evaluation of the theme 
or technique. 

Although an instructor may investigate other matters than those listed above, 
they still provide the general proceeding or modus operandi that most instructors 
will follow, but viiy should we always begin with the work and then move toward 
comments on the general experience, or judgment/ embodied in the work? Why could 
we not begin by discussing a general experience or a judgment on experience and 
then approach the work as exemplifying it? 

r would like to suggest a procedure which reorders the steps a class usually 
follows* Except for the concluding comments which serve to evaluate the story, - 
this procedure completely reverses the usual order: 

« 

1. The instructor provides the class with a general Judgment or ♦ 
interpretation of experience, which can then be discussed or 

„ written about. 

2. The instructor provides the class with a situation, event, or 
observation which exemplifies the judgment. 

3. The instructor provides the class with an outline of a story, 
as yet unread by the class, which has as its theme the judgment 
previously discussed. The class is then asked to "create" a 
short story around the judgment and/ the outline. 

lu At this point the class is provided/ with the professionally 
written stoiy from which the outline and judgment were 
drawn, 

5. Finally, the class is asked to respond to the story, to 

respond to it both in terms of the theme they have previously 
•discussed and in terms of technique by c<3fi$al ,, 34jg their " version 
of the story witfr the professional product. 

This order of events is the reverse of that typically followed by a class 
and provides "insights into a story not gained with the other*/ The student ap- 
proaches the stozy in much the sarne way as did the author* gp> author". typically 
begins with an observation and a judgment on experience and attempts to express 
those in a narrative o The students are asked to do this as well* even before 
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MOTHER DIRECTION: LITERATURE IN REVERSE (continued) 

they confront the professionally written story. As a result, they are butter 
prepared to understa:,d and evaluate the story and are less likely to relate to 
it passively or bo tyrannized either by the author's judgment or by his technique. 
Students will have actively considered the theme and expressed it narratively 
themselves and are thus disposed to question the author's treatment of both theme 
and expression. 

Obviously this technique has its limitations. Since the class is, in es- 
sence, provided with the theme before they confront the story and thus may not 
learn to discover and formulate themes for themselves, . it would be unwise for 
an instructor to rely exclusively on this method. He would do better to alter- 
nate the usual technique with the one described herej or he might have half the 
class f ollow one technique, half the other, and then have them compare their 
conclusions. 
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- DIALEGTS 



GRADE iJIHE 

i,-n? t n d ° ntS ^ ^"S 11 ^ classes may bo shown that dialect in. literature is 
skillfully used fcr more than local color. The uses of dialect in literature 
can be divided into four categories: 

1. A writer uses his natural dialect in his written discourse without 
knowing that he is writing in what is cr might become a dialect of 
the standard fcrm of the language. An example- is Chaucer's Canterbury 

2. A writer cmscicusly uses dialect of a locale mainly to civate a pure 
form of a dialect literature; an example of this is the poetry of 
Robert Burns. 

3. A writer introduces dialect speakers as a purely artistic device to 
create "lccal cclor" background. This use of dialect on the printed 
page is called "eye dialect." 

_ U. A writer uses dialect to convey its psychological aspect.^ Willa - 
Cather, in her novel My An tonia , uses this technioue to show the 
progress Americanization of~Eer characters. 

ACTIVITIES FOR STUDY. OF DIALECTS 

Listen to recordings cf the voices of our last six Presidents and note the 
dialectal differences. 

^ Compare terms in British English with their American equivalents. Read 
the arxtish word and ask students to write a sentence using the word in the 
context they think the British would. 



BRITISH 



AMERICAN 



* cot trunk (of a car) 

bonnet . hood 



flannel 



washcloth 



biscuit cookie 

lcrr 7 truck 
sweet candy 

jumper sweater 
pudding (or afters) dessert 

P ram k baby carriage 

ought N zero 
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ROLE FLAYING AND IMFROTISAT 3 ON 
GRADE NINE 



Create an improvisation in which a line from a poem, play/ story, article 
or an adage are used at the beginning or ending line of the scene. 

■ Create an improvisation in which opposites are personified (meekness and 
usefulness 6 ^ humility ' loVu hate) and for thuir P°^r, goodness, 

Take the parts of various poets who have written on the same theme and let 
members of the class ask questions about their different approaches to the same 
theme; or, let the poets discuss their different approaches among themselves. 

Crjate an improvisation in which the unhappy characters from a novel or 
story confront their author about the way he created them. 

Place characters frcm an older novel into a situation in a modem novel. 



/ 
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40i 

ORADE SINE 
ORAL CO?CIUNICATTGM 



Help your stud ants ibnprove their, oral skills by sharing' folk tales and 
legends, by recording their own short stories, or by presenting interpretive 
dramatic readings, people who are too shy to stake a speech can impersonate a 
famous individual and read a collection of quotes or significant writings 
(Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, Lee's surrender speech at Appomattox), students 
can also present humorous skits based on storybook characters, television per- 
sonalities, or fairy tales. Have students conduct interviews, debate important 
local issues, or teach' the class about a project they have researched. Have one 
person pantomime a scene or event while another person describes the story. Ex- 
plore forms of sign language and allow students to combine hand signals and oral 
descriptions to tell an original tale. 

- • ^ ■ 

Before the students prepare a one-minute commercial for an original product, 
get them started by doing the f ollowing task. Write popular advertising slogans 
on cards, e.g., "Try it; you'll like it"; "Good to the last drop"; "I'd rather 
right than switch"; "It's the real thing." At the same tiiae, cut pictures from 
newspapers that advertise products. Have students select a product picture and 
a slogan card. Their fifteen-minute project is to write a 30-second commercial, 
using the .slogan to sell the product. Have each student remain seated while he 
sells his product. 

Using the techniques often eiployed in advertising, e.g., appeals, slogans, 
repetition, comparison to other products, and visual aids, everyone creates a 
product or service that he thinks is greatly needed, and each student sells his 
product or service. 



Two individuals may read the same story aloud for different: effects. Shows 
how news can be "slanted" through $roice interpretation, facial expression, etc. 
(Good way to show advantage of reading newspaper rather than being informed 
exclusively by TV.) 



Develop an interdisciplinary poetry' unit using films, recorded poems, non- 
sense verse, rock lyrics, and. thematic groupings. Find a poem and a play on a 
common topic and? have students compare forms and effectiveness, xtead a poem 
to the class and let the students prepare a non-verbal or media response to it„ 

Media Essay 

This technique involves the student or student groups in creation and/or 
selection of a variety of materials to be plaped on tape. The taped sequence might 
include student interviews, poetry readings, excerpts from fiction or drama, and 
portinent musical selections that explore a particular topic or theme; or the se- 
quence might simply be a kind of "media self-portrait" in which each student' s ' 
favorite poem, passages frcan a novel, play, or other literary work would be put on 
; tape and tied together, if desired* with a brief student-composed ,narrative on why 

the works chosen reflect his feelings. Students should not reveal "their choices 
; p R i r ^terial t<? each other prior to playback before the .class. Follo^up discussion 
;.LlM^the content or organization i+ each media essay- is recommended.' 



WORD STUDY 



GRADE 1IINE 



Wilfred Funk drew up a list of the most beautiful words in the English 
language - beautiful for their sound and their sense: lullaby, tranquil , mist , 
chimes, golden , melody, Edwin tfarkham 1 s list included: nevermore , ideal , im- 
perishable, sea sands , reverberate , empyrean . Others providing lists included 
Rupert Hughes who supplied among his choices: oriole, blithe , tremulous , trans - 
lucent , ivory , gloom , iSnding was Ring iardner whose list of lovely words included 
gangrene, flit , wretch , smoot , blute (a smoker who doesn't inhale), and crene (a 
man who inhales but doesn't smoke ) p ' 

Several years after this study appeared, the New York Times Book Review 
offered the most hideous words, Edward Sheldon suggested galluses, housewife , 
intelligentsia , funeral parlor . The favorite ugly words of J. Donald Adams were 
cited: snaggle toothed , adumbrate , polygamous , pulchritudinous , 

This study might provide a stimulus to persuade students to search for their 
own choices of the beauty and ugliness of our language, • 
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GRADE NINE 
WORD PUZZLES' 



blooms. 


1. 


evacuate 


2. 


encourage 


3. 


prosecute 


u. 


calumnies 


5. 


rapscallion 


6. 


indolent 


7. 


prattle 


8* 


diversified 


9. 


rai)TDa£?9 


10. 


matches 




perambulate 


12. 


pinioned 


13/ 


joviality- 


111. 


container 


. 15. 


regulates 


B. These words have 



pirated 

stores 

tramps 

craters . 

brandy 

grangers 

stowing 

chastens 



LITERATURE PROGRAM 
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. GRADE SEVEN 
Novels 

And Then There Were None 

Call of the Wild and White Fang and 

Short Stories 
Edgar Allan 
Halloween Party 
My Side of the Mountain 
The Prince and the Fauper 
< Sounder 
Tom Sawyer 
Treasure Island 

Witch of Blackbird Po$d (Hahoney) 
Anthologies 

Adventures for Readers 
Adventures for You 
Discovering Literature 
Myths and Polk Tales 
Prose andj-oatry 



GRADE EIGHT 
Hovels 

Across Five Aprils 
, A Day No Pigs Would Die 
Huckleberry Finn 
Immortal Wife 
Johnny Tremain 
Kidnapped 
Kon Tiki 
- Mrs, Mike 
The Pearl 
The Pigman 

The Red Pony^ (Mahoney) 
'Sword in the Stone 
When the Legends Die 
Witch of Blackbird Pond (Memorial) 

Anthologies 

Adventures Ahead 
Adventures in Literature 
Adventures for Readers 
Eight Treasured Stories • 

jBxploring Literature.- k 

q Famous Ifysteries 

ERJC^M lJBa & -Xkeday 



GRADE NINE 
Novels - 

Classical ^tybhs 
Durango Street 
Fahrenheit li£l 
Four Teenage Novels 
Ivanhoe 

Lady of the Lake 
Myths and Their Meaning 
No Premises in the Wind 
Odyssey 
Outsiders 

The Red Pony (Memorial) 
Shane 

The, Yearling 



Anthologies 

Mr« Roberts - Six Modern American 

Flays 
Values in Literature 
Vanguard 



Short Stories 

Eaton 
Schweikert 



Magazines 

Read 

Scope 

Voice 

Xerox Plays 



. — 

« 

r. - v - 
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. May 16, 1975 

TO?" "John I. Seelrins, Jr. • 

South Portland School Board Members • ** 4 

'FROM: Theodora S. Sotiriou 
Aim V/aterhouse 

RE: Secondary Mathematics Revision Follow-up 



In order to provide the best educational ^onportunities for students, a 
school system must continuously research and up date its curriculum. In con- 
junction with- the career education Project: RitfAriF, on iiarch 11, 1972; the 
Secondary iiathematics Curriculum Recommendations were approved- As scheduled, 
several of these revisions were implemented during school yearSL97h-75. Along 
with many other responsibilities, the Career Education Secondary Curriculum Co- 
ordinator was responsible for follow-up on these adjustments, ifeetings have been 
neld with individual and groups of teachers, math department chairmen, admini- 
strators, and resource people regarding new and re vised. courses. Research efforts 
are being continued to help teachers locate useful classroom materials and refer- 
ences. The business ccomuij.ty has been a tremendous support in meeting the re- 
quests of teachers and students. Eight math teachers have been responsible for 
the instruction of new courses and every member of the department is to be ccm- 
mer-ded on his/her efforts to help successfully establish these revisions. 

The number of c&eer and business oriented units infused into the established 
grade^JZ=^2 South Portland math program has grown notably. Materials and ideas 
are being continuousLy-re searched, generated and shared. A strong correlation 
tetv?en teacher woikshpp participation and the execution of .classroom activities 
is in evidence. . The second year of Project WAMP has seen year one units re- 
peated and numerous others materializing • The metric system emphasis has been 
integrated into all courses. 

This report consists of the following: 

1. % implementation ^of new courses 'school year 197U-75 

2. Projection for school year l?7f>*76 

3# Revised diagram of math sequences grades 9-12 
Implementation 197^75 

According to* the Karch 1, 197k Secondary nathematics Recommendations for 
grades 9 the algebra I part 1 course was named to replace the pre-algebra course. 
Ik-.rxng^the 19J2*-75. scho.ol year. 87 students enrolled in a total of four classes 
at the two junior high schools. The introduction of algebra I part 1 in grade 9 
provides the opportunity for many students^ if they need and/or desire, to com- 
plete an^additiosal year of math during high school. In comparison with the 
ssme' course offered at the high school thIWst four years, the -performance and 
schievemeiit of this year' s 9th grade students have successfully met the course 
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requirements and expectations* One hundred eleven students are presently' enrolled 
in algebra I part 1 in the three secondary schools. 1975-76 enrollment figures 
for algebra I part 2 indicate that from 93 to 100% of the ninth graders have 
elected to complete this two part. algebra sequence* 

The_ research during 1973-71," led to the adoption of consumer math and the 
technical math sequence to provide a more practical course of study for the for- 
mer general mathematics students. 

The consumer math A course for grades 9 and 10 implemented many long needed 
practical applications of math. Teachers devised voluminous materials to supple- 
ment the consumer text in order that students have a chance to work with real 
life situations requiring math skills. The course content is so obviously vital 
that the age old question "Uhy do we have to learn this?" doesn't occur to the 
students. The success of this. course far surpassed expectations. This year's 
experience has indicated to the teachers concerned that consumer math B should 
be offered as near to graduation as possible and thus close to ike time when • 
students will actually need this math in their everyday existence. 

r 

Therefore, we recommend that: 

Consumer math E be introduced into the curriculum in' . 
September, 1976 for grades 11 and 12 only. ' 

It is intended that students enrolled in consumer math A as ninth graders 
enroll for consumer math B in grades 11 or 12. Students who take consumer A as 
tenth graders should enroll as seniors for consumer B. Though these courses are 
somewhat sequential consumer A will not be a pre-requisite for consumer B. Stu- 
dents desirous of taking other math courses between enrollment in consumer A and 
B have several alternatives from which to choose: commercial math, technical 
math, record keeping, bookkeeping, and/or algebra I part 1. 

. 0f mth revisions implemented this year, the greatest problems occurred 
in the technical math sequence, iieetings with A guidance^ .teachers, administrators,, 
department chairmen, and industrial arts teachers indicated that ^a number of 
factors were involved. * " , ' " * " % " 

Technical math teachers determined that course content adjustments of basic - 
math skills first half year and applications secondyhalf would improve student' 
achievement. Heetings with industrial arts personnel indicate that Joint efforts 
of math and industrial arts departments would greatly enhance student success in" 
both courses as, in each of the four technical math classes .f ran 76 to 100% of 
the students ^Iso are enrolled in industrial arts. 
~ ' ~' - - . ■ * , , ' - / - 

One of several reasons for replacing the gejueral. math sequence, with- consumer/ 

technical math courses was the importance of meeting , student interests. The - - 
technical math population, including, technical algebra I, in many instances did 
not-display' that interest. "Also the enrollment in technical algebra I, which is 
of equal difficulty as algebra I^^piedwlth the Teg^^^^eb^ I jsgo^s& e ^ - 
roXftaentr saw^e rise from four sections of algebra 1 in I913-?k to "tee equivalent - 
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of seven sections of algebra in 197U-75. iixperience has pointed out that this 
was unrealistic, f.any scheduling changes took place, but much precious time and 
energy were wasted. It will become the responsibility of every seventh and eighth 
grade math teacher to become thoroughly familiar with 'each of the grade 9-12 math 
Sequences. Annually, each teacher will plan class time, in conjunction with 
guidance, to explain and review the math alternatives to each of hisAer students. 
Hopefully, this will assure the proper course selection by students according to 
their individual needs, interests, and abilities. To further help in the under- 
standing of the math sequences, the accompanying revised diagram of math se- 
quences grades 9-12 will be made available to all students (see chart page UK 
The course descriptions and intentions will remain as stated in the original 
March 1, 197U Secondary Mathematics Curriculum Recommendations. 

Projection 197S-76 

The courses due to be implemented during school year 1975-76 are on schedule. 
Although the actual teaching assignments have not been determined the latest pro- 
jected enrollment figures are as^ follows: 

Number of * 
Course Students 

Applied algebra I 37 
Technical algebra II 31 ' 

Textbooks for these courses were determined last year. The applied algebra I 
is scheduled to ccaraplete parts 2 and 3 in the technical math book. The technical 
algebra II text will be purchased as needed in place of the algebra II books 
which are due to be ordered. 

t 

To enhance the quality of the technical math sequence continued and increased 
communication between math teachers and regional vocational centers, fiaine's Vo- 
cational Technical Institutes and business must be maintained. 

Teachers,, .administrators j and students are to be commended for their haixi 
worked initiative in getting these new courses successfully started ifi the 
right direction* 
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